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In iilanninp: the preseflt storyji I was strongly 
tempted 1o use the aneient paolhod of exemi)litica- 
tioii, and lo jn-esont i^y readers with th); Adven¬ 
tures of a Bill ol' Exehai^e, »o difficiirf^ it t(j 
exliil)it by example tla- pi'ocess rj' exa-lfcmgc^n any 
oliao*«lirnt than iPlie histoiy of the. instniraunt? 11‘, 
howeveiT Ihe transactions of Messrs. Vaivlcqiut 
and Siioek should bt^ found tc^ furnwh my readers 
with a pretty clear notion of the natihe«and opcT^ 
tion of tfie pecailiar kind ol' cun-cney of which this , 
Number treats, 1 shall readily submit to the deci¬ 
sion that the present volume has little merit as a 
sjieciraeu of exen^ilification. Though the workinsj 
of ])rinciples might be siiown in this civtf, as in any 
other, it could not, I think,^)e done naturafly in a 
very small space. IM had hac^liberty to fill thrdfc 
octavo volumes wdth thg present subject, an inte¬ 
resting tale might have be»il made u^i 6f the effcHs 
on pr^ate fortunes of the varitrtions in ,fhe course 
of the Exchange? and of the liabilities wnich attend 
the use of a partial anil ptculiar K’prdsbntative of 
value. As it is, 1 have judged it besttp occupy ih 
large portion of my coMned space in exhibiting a 
statesDf society ^ which such a speqjes of.5hrrency 
is remarkably appropw«te, # ii\ order thjt light 
might be thrown on th% nature and operation of 
bills of exchange by showing what was being done, 
and what was wanted by those who most extensively 
adopted this instrument into their transactions. 
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In casV of any reader quesliomnf' rvlicther Dnleh- 
liieri in tlie seventeentli ceni 11 % could advocate free 
trade, I mentton that the jn-iiici])le has iiever l)eeni 
more distinctly . ecoiinized than at a leuiotei- date 
than I have' fixed,'.hy c<)untries which, like Holland, 
had littleto expoi t, e nd dei>ended for their ])rosj)erity 
on frecdofu of'nnjjortation. iKvery restriction im- 
])Osei\ by* the jealousy ■ of those from whom they 
derived their inniorts vvas an uuanswerahle aritu - 
Jnent to them in I'aAiOur of perfect liberty of ex¬ 
change. As their herfings find butter were univer¬ 
sally SS^ijowledgeiJ tou be the best herrings and 
ijutter' in oKVite^ce, aiul yej. were not enough lor 
thetperfect comlort of the Dutcl^ the Butfii' ardd 
not resist the conclusion, that the less, difficulty 
there w'as in furnishing their neighboui'.s with their 
incomparablf herrings and 'outter, in return lor 
what those neighbours had to otter, the'better for 
both parties. The Dutch of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury wei-e therefore naturally enlightened advocates 
of tree trade*.—Whether then' light has from that 
time spread among then; neighbours equally and 
perpetually,' my next'^Numher will show. 
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M O'u R N I N G 

Durinu the cjfiys %rlieu the •pro%]5Si 
TfilJWtt ’Provinces was af its hei^liT 
during*the latter half of the 17J.)i ceiJSry?—it- 
ccjiihl hardly be ))A’ceived fhat £»>% one disjjjct 
of Amsterdam was busier than another, at anjt 
one hour of the day. There was traffic in the 
markets, traffic on the quays, tl^e jiursuit of 
traffic in the streets, and jirejiaration for traffic 
in the liouses. Evetf at *iight, wlwn tlse casks 
which had been pjjetl bffore the doors were «I1 
rolled under shelter, and dogi were left to wg,tch 
the bales of merchai5dj^ whiclp tould not be 
stowed away before dark, tiiefe was, to the eye 
of a stranger,’little of what’he had been ac¬ 
customed to consider as depose. • Lights glanced 
on the tossing sflrfaqp of the AmstL+, as homd- 
ward-bound vessels jnade for the ]iaal>our, or 
departing shij* .took advantag? of' the tide 
to get under weigh. *Th«f hdil of the *)ilots or 
the quay-keepers, or of a careful watchman 
here and there, or the growl and bark of a sus¬ 
picious dog, came over the water or through the 
16 B 
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lime aveiAies with no unplcasing effect upon tlie 
Witkeful ear, which had been so stunned by tlie 
tumult of nooh-day as scarcely to distinguisli one 
sound from another amidst tlie confusion. 

►One fint *noon,*lio\»over, in the summer of 
*1696, a certain |)ortion. of the busiest district 
of< Amsterdam did appear nforc thronged than 
the rest. There w'as a cro,jvd around tlie door of 
a * handsome house in tlie Keiser’s Graft, or 
Emperor’s-strcct. The lliickiy planted limes were 
sg far ill te&f as to ivffbrtl^ shade from the hot sun, 
reflectiJtl in ^leaips from th* water in tlie centre 
upon* the glaring white fronts hf tlie*ii«i’ es > 
.and thit*shade might tempt some to stop-in their 
course, and Ipimge'; but tlure \vere many who 
w^re no loungers flocking to the spot, and mak¬ 
ing their way into the house, or stationing tliem- 
selves on tlie painted bench outside till they 
^ould receive a summons from jyithin. 

The,.presence of one jx'rson, who stood mo- 
tifinless before the entrance"sufliciently explained 
the occasion of this meeting. The black gown 
of \;his ofiicar,, and his low cocked hat, with its 
long tail of black crap5, pointed him out aj the 
Aanspreeker whoi, having the clay before made 
the circuifdf tht city t*' announce a death to all 
who knew»tlfe deceased, was now ready to attend 
the burjal. He stood prlpared to answer all 
questions relAive to the illness and depalrture 
of the Meceased, ‘anU tJie state of health and 
spirits of the family, aAd to receive messages 
for them, to be delivered when they might be 
supposed better able to bear them than in the 
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early hours of their grief. SehJoin v^ere morp 
inquiries addressed to the Aansp^eeker tlfen*in 
the present instance, for the deceased, Onno 
Snoek, had been one of thocRiefjnerchants of 
Amsterdam, and his wiclovv’i^aB held in hi|l^ 
esteem. The offijer Had no sfionef ended his 
tale than he had to begin it again J^hpw ftie 
patient’s ague had appeared to be nearly over¬ 
come ; how he had suffered a violent relaijse; 
liow tlie three most .skilful French aj^thecaries 
had been called in, in»*adiil!tion to* nati'*e 
fanii ly u JiysiciaB ; Iftw, under theiV clirectiop, his 
son ^eins had opened the choicest keg of 
French brandy, the most prccioqs packages of 
Batavian spices in ^lis warehouse, fgr the sjjjie 
of the’sick man; how, notwithstanding thesa 
prime medicaments, the fever had advanced so 
rapidly as to prevent the patient from being 
moved even to* the window, to see a long esi- 
pected ship of his f\fm some to ifl/chor* before 
Ids own door; hov* he seemed to have pleasu*e 
in catching a glinipsp of her sails through jthe 
trees as he lay in bed*;’ but hflvt^ all his’en- 
deafours to live till mornlng*that he might hear 
tidings of the* cargo, had ftilcd, .and rather 
hastened his end^insomJhh that*he orcathed his 
last before dawn. 

A/nong the many* interrogatq^swipjfeared a 
young man wh8 was ttiiidej;itly in haste J:o enter 
the house, but wished first to satisfy himself by 
one or two questions. lie wore the dress of a 
presbyterian clergyman, and spoke in a strong 
French accent. 
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“ I am '»in liaste,” he said, “ to console my 
frifinds, from whom I have been detained too 
long. I was at Saardam yesterday, and did not 
hear of tlie^^e«t,till this morning. I am in 
hjftte to joifi my ijn'ends''; but I must first know 
In what frame the husba.id,—the father,—died. 
Can you l»ll me what .were the last moments 
which 1 m%ht to have attended ? ” 

*rhc officer declar/!d that they were most 
edifying. The patient’s mintl was quite collected. 

, “ Thaim, God !” »xcliumed M. Aymond, the 
divine.' 

“ Quite collected,*’ continued the' 
and ftdl of thought for those he left behind, 
as he showed' by the very ‘last thing he sqid. 

had most carefully arranged his affairs, and 
given all his directions in many forms; but 
he remembered, just in time, that he had 
qpaitted one thing. He called Mr. Heins to his 
tbed-sido, and said, ‘ qjy son, there is one debtor 
of. ours from whom you* will scarce recover 
payment, as I nevtJt could. * Meyerlaut has for 
maby months, evaded,paying me for the last 
ebony we sold to him. Let him therefore make 
my coffin.—Stay !■—1 have not done yet.—You 
will, in coiftsc l)f natwxe, .outlive your mother. 
Let her haws a handsome coffin from the same 
man; a{td if it should please Heaven to take 
more of you,*" as our beloved tWillebrod" was 
taken, J?ou will bcai* tlfe’ same thing in mind, 
Heins, I doubt not; for* you have always been 
a dutiful son.’ ’’ 

“ This is the way Heins told you the fact ?” 
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asked Aymond. “ Well, but .were 4hese thfj 
last,—the very last words of the dying mart V 
Heins had mentioned nothing that was said 
afterwards ; so the divine puraued *||is way into 
the house with a sad countenslnce. Instead t)f, 
joining the guests, in ftie outei* apattment, he 
used the ])rivilege of hie oflice, and ^f l^is inti¬ 
macy with the family, %nd passed through to t|ie 
])arfof the liouse wdiere ho knew he should find 
the widow and her young people. Heins met 
him at the door, saying,*' 

“ I «k new ]jou ftould conte. 1 have been 
persuajiiig my mother to wait, assuring her that 
you would come. How we have ^ishc(l*tor you !• 
Hew we-" 

Aymond, having grasped the hand of Heins,, 
passed him to return the widow’s greeting. 
She first stood to receive the blessing he bestowed 
in virtue of hit office, and then, looking him 
calmly in the face, Jkkeds him if had heard 
how God had bee« pleaded Jo make her house 
a house of mourning. 

“ I find dust and ashes'where F Iboked foi'thc 
face'of a friend,” replied the'divine. “ Can you 
submit to HeaVen’s will ?” 

“We have had graiJfe to cfo so thus far,” 
replied the widow. “ But whetheT:*it will b% 

continued to us when*-” 

Her eyes fifled, aa^h^ turned awa;t as if to 
complete her preparati<>ns for going fortn. 

“ Strength has thus far been given according 
to thy day,” said Aymond. “ I trust that it will 
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be tlius bestowed for ever.” And he gave his 
iie!xt attention t6 one whom he was never known 
to neglect; one who loved him as perhaps no¬ 
body else loved‘liim,—Heins’s young brother, 
Ctiristian. 

ChristiaK had sufferad more in the twelve 
years of hi» little life thfpi it is to be hoped many 
endure' in Hhe course of an ordinary existence. 
A*^ complication of diseases had left him in a 
state of weakness from whteh there was little or 
np hope mat he would aycr recover, and subject 
to occdSiondi •attacks of painful illness, which 
must'in time wear hifii out. Ilc^iad not 
nor setV- foot to the ground, since he liras five 
years old:^ h'e wais h.arassed by a perpetual 
,c^gh, and'in constant dread of the return of a 
capricious and fearful pain which seldom left 
him unvisited for three days together, and some- 
t^es lasted for hours. Whei\ in expectation 
of thisvpain,.the poor^ boy. could think of little 
ej^e, and found it very difincult to care for any 
body; but when shlTering from nothing worse 
thak. his usuaL helplessness, his grciit delight 
was to expect ‘M,Ay&ond, and to get Jiiin 
seated beside his Qouch. Aymond thought that 
he heard fetr vokcs more cheerful than that of 
bis little fireffld, Christian, when it greeted him 
from the^open window, or ?nade itself heard into 
the passage,—♦' Will you come,, in here,' M. 
Aymon(P? I am in *;hf" wainscoat parlour to¬ 
day, M. Aymond.’ 

Christian had no words at command this day. 
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He stretclicd out liis arms in silence, ind sigliejJ 
convulsively when released from Jlie embr&ee* of 
his friend. 

“ Did I hurt you ? Have y(»i*anj; of your pain 
today?” 

“ No; not yet., I think it ^s ccmiing; but 
never mind that now.. Kaatje wilf sl^ with 
me till you come batk. You will come ba^, 
M. Aymond.’’ 

When the pasted consented, and Ijie widow 
approached to bid farewell Ho her for an 
hour, Qhristiaik lhr#w his arms otfee more yjund 
ffi^itfllifs neck. His bfother Luc, a rough 
strong boy of ten, pulled them down,•and re- 
bujted him for beibg so frde with ^he past^; 
and little Roselyn, the spoiled child of the. 
family, was ready with her lecture too, and told 
how she had been instructed to crejss her hands 
and wait till M* Aymond spoke to her, instead 
of jumping upon him ^ she did* upcai her 
brother Heins. QJiristi^n made no other re]4y 
to these rebukes than looking with a smile, in 
the face of the pastor* ^h whota die had e%ta- 
blisked too good an imdersNinQing to suppose 
that he could offend him by the warmth of an 
embrace. 

“ I am sorry *yoiu cannot go wRh us, m^ 
poor little Christian,, said Heins, wh» had a 
curious methock of njgldng his c^lidoldnces irk¬ 
some and painful to y!e object of them. •* I 
am sorry you cannot pay this last duty to our 
honoured parent. You will not have our satis¬ 
faction in looking back upon the discharge of it.” 
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' Qliristian is* singled out by God for a dif¬ 
ferent duty,” observed the pastor. “ He must 
show rliecrful sybinission to his heavenly pa¬ 
rent while (/(5u do Mionciur to the remains of an 
earthly one.” 

jL'hristiaij tried to keep this thought before 
him whiletihe saw theni leaving the room, and 
.he»ard the coffin carried out, and tlic long train 
of mourners, consisting of <ill the acijuaintancc 
of the dSceased, filjng away from the door.— 
When £nc "^kst step had pjssed the threshold, 
and tt appeared fronv the unusiu^ quiet 
crowd .had followed the mourners, Clnstian 
turned from the light, and .buried his face in 
o*t of the pillows of his couch, so that |^alritia, 
'the young woman who, among other offices, 
attended upon him and his little sister, entered 
unperccived by him. She attracted his atten¬ 
tion Ijy Ihp^ question wljich he heard oftener 
than any other,—‘ the'pain*? ’ 

' “ No,” answerwl thtj boyt languidly turning 
his, head ; was oijly. thinking of tlie last 

time-” Either Giis recollection, or the 

sight of Katrina’s change of dress overcame 
him, and stopped whjt he was going to say. 
The short,Ijlack petticoat,'measuring ten yards 
in width, exhibited its newness by its bulk, its 
plaits not hatrng subsided into the moderation 
of a wwm garment.^ Stft blue stockings, the 
neat yellow slippers had disappeared, .and the 
gold iillagree clasps in the front of the close 
cap were laid aside till the days of mourning 
should be ended. While Christian observed all 
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this, contemplating her from head to foot, Ka¬ 
trina took up the discourse where he had Ict’it 
fall. 

“You were thinking of l\st time my 
master had you laid oti the % bed iTeside hiiS. 
It will always be ,a comfort to ^ou,» Christian, 
that he told you where hfi was departing.” 

‘‘ He did not tell *nc that,” said* the bo;j; 
“and that is just what I was wondering about. 
He said he was gSing, and I shou)4 like to 
know if he could have told where.” 

“To,be sur^he tould. II« w&s one*of the 
CifllSS(*rtnd we Know wherS they go. So much 
as you talk with the pastor, you miistkno^ that.”- 

i‘I know that it ns to hdaven thi^t they 
but I vrtint to know where heaven is. Some of 
them say it is paradise ; and some, the New Je¬ 
rusalem ; and some, that it is up in the sky 
among the angois. But do all the chosen know 
where they are goin^” 

Certainly, Katrjpa bejieved. The dying 1^- 
liever was blessed in his hojie. Christian was 
not yet satisfied. 

“d think I shall know whcVi I am dying,” 
said he. “At*least, I often think I am dying 
when my pain comes inShe night; but I do not 
know more aboflt ttjjiere I am going then Ihaft 
at other times.” 

Katrina hopid his mind was iTot tossed and 
troubled on this accounf. 

“ O, no; not at all. If God is good to me, 
apd takes care of me here, he will keep me safe 
any where else, and perhaps let me go about 
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■vhere I like. 4n(l O, Kaatje, there will be no 
more crying', nor pain ! I wish I may sec the 
angels as soon as I die. Perliaps fatlier is with 
tl|p angels flaw. savv the angels once, more 
fjllian once, I think ; but once, I am sure.” 

^In a dream, Katrina si)j)posod. 

‘‘ No, j)i the broad day, when I was w.idc 
av.’ake. You know I useu to go to the chapel 
before my cough was ^0 bad j^as long ago as 1 can 
remembes-, nearly. There are curious windows 
in thal» chapel, quiie li^gli in' the roof; and I 
often, thought' the day of jiidgu ent w ag-.^c ome ; 
and thgre was a light through those tjthcfows 
shining'down, into _ the pulpit; and there the 
ajtgels looked in. I thought they were come 
for me, unless it was for the holy pastor.” 

“But would you have liked to go ? ” 

“ Yes : and when the prayer came after the 
sermon, instead of listening tb' the pastor, I 
used tb pr.ay that God wo^ld send the angels to 
take me away.” , . < 

.Katrina thought that if Christian had lived in 
another country, he ^uld have made a fine 
martyr. ‘ 

“ I don\, kiy)^,” said the boy, doubtfully. 
‘‘ I have thought a great deal {ibout that, and I 
am not so' sure as I u8ed«to be. If they only 
cut off' my l(fad, I think 1 could bear .that. 
But ask, for the —I bonder, Kaatje, 

whether burning is at aV like my pain. I am 
sure it cannot be much worse.” 

Katrina could not tell, of course; but she 
wished he would not talk about burning, or 
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about ^is pain; for it made him perspire, and 
brought on Ids cough so as to elhaust liim.to»af 
very pernicious degree. He musf not talk any 
more now, but let her talk, to him. lie had 
not asked yet what company j^ad ccanc to tlfe 
fufteral. 

Christian supposed thjt there was ifvery body 
wluSIn his father had lyiown in Amstcrtlaril. 

Y^s, every body ; and aj there wore so many 
to drink spirits at th* morning burial, her mis¬ 
tress chose to invite vcjjr fey to the, afternoo^ 
feast. Indeed her distress sc^ed flisposed to 
ii<sl*own r/ay altogether about the funeral. 
Every “liody knew that Mr. Heins wouifl liave 
liked to have it lat«r in the 'day, &nd would not 
have misded the greater expense fsr the sake ^ 
the greater honour. 

“ I heard them talk about that,” siyd Christian. 
“ My mother tol^l Heins that it was a bad vvaj^ 
for a merchant to bejjin with being proud, and 
giving his father a efand funeral; and that tlij 
best honour was in the niftnbef of mourners who 
would be sure to follovk* an. honest «i»n, whether 
his grave was filled at nJSon gr "at sunset. My 
mother is afraid, of Heins makuig a show of his 
money, and learning to fa*cy hinriBelrticher than 
he is.” • 

Katrina observed thjt all people had th^ir own 
notions of whatj^it was to be rich! To a poor 
servant-maid who hacl more thaif 1000 
guilders out at interest--- 

“But your beautiful gold chain,Kaatje! Your 
silver buckles ! I am sure you must have ten 
pair, at the least.” 
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“ Well, but, all this is less than many a maid 
life that has been at service a shorter time than 1 
have. To a poor maid-servant, I say, it seems 
like being licb i.0 have I don’t know how 
ri-any loaded sHihs between China and the 
Texel.” . >. 

• “ The/belong as much to Mr. Vanderput as 
to us,' yoh know. Is Mr. Vanderput heri''‘to- 
ifiy?” 

“ 'To {)e sure. He is to‘be at the burial-feast; 

f nd Mi^s fiertrudei- 

Gertrucle' ! Is Gertruda her^?” cried Chris 
tian, sitting up with" a jerk which alithiKd^b'.. 
attendiifit for the consequences. “ O, if'she will 
i^lgiy the whole day, it will be as good as„the 
pastor having-come back.” 

“ She crossed from Saardam on purpose. She 
will tell yoi^,about the angels, if any body can ; 
/or she lives in heaven as much as the pastor 
himself, tlwy say.” , < 

^ “ She is an angel ^herseh’,” quietly observed 
Gertrude’s little ddorer. Katrina went on with 
h^ list. 

“ Then there is. Fransje Slyk and her father. 
He looks as if he knew what a funeral should 
be, and as jjraye as if he had been own brother 
'to the diparled. I caiyiot say as much for 
Fransjt.” 

“ I had rdther have l^ansjeju behaviour than 
her father’s, thoifgh^f'do not much like her,” 
said Christian. “ Mr* Slyk always glances 
round to see how other people are looking, be¬ 
fore he settles his face completely.” 

• ” Well.; you will see how he looks to-«lay, 
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Tlieso are all who will stay till evening, I be¬ 
lieve, except Mr. Vissclier.” 

“ Mr. Vissclier ! What is he to stay for ? I 
suppose Heins wants to talk to* him ^about this 
new cargo that came t^o laA. O, Kaatjo, 5 
nei^r can bear to look Ijirough tflc trees at that 
shi^gain. 1 saw the white sails in ^le j^ooA- 
ligl^all that night \i^ien I lay watching whjt 
was Joing on, and heard Htins’s step in and out, 
and my mother’s voi(?c when she thouglit nobody 
heard her ; and I coulcVnot tatch i^brsath of 
my fathffl’s voic^ thcRigh I listOieJ till the rijstle 
^I'lSy^head on the pillow startled me. And then 
my moRier came in, looking so tjiat I *fiought 
my»father was bettef; but slie came Jto tell 
that I Should never hear his volte any more. 
But O, if she knew how often I have heard it 
since ! how glad I should be to leave off hearing 
it when I am alone-.” 


Poor Christian wept so not to bet comforted 
till his beloved frieni) Gertrude came ^ hear what 
; he had to say about those whom he believed |o 
; be her kindred angels. 

I Heins was missed from the company soon 
i after the less familiar guests bad departed, and 
' left the intimate friends ^f the Tamilv to com- 
j plete the offices oT cotidolence. Hdns was as* 


soon weary of constraint as most neoplat which 
made'it the mortwsurpjfsing that lie imposed on 
himself so much more than was necessary. 
All knew pretty well what Heins was, though he 
was perpetually striving to seem something else ; 
and Ids painful ell'orts were just so much labour 
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,in vain. Every body knew this morning, 
tfirougli all tl.ie attempts to feel grief by which he 
tried to cheat himself and others, that his father’s 
death was qdite* as much a relief as a sorrow to 
fiini; and that, (vliile *he wore a face of abstrac¬ 
tion, he tvas '’longing for some opportunity of 
getting out upon the q*iay to learn tidings of the 
%hips ancf cargoes of wliich he was now it- fact 
master. The fact w«s that Heins was asmiuch 
bent untieing rich as his father had been, but he 
wanted to»^nakc greatmr haste to be so, and to 
enjvy free scbpe'for a triiA of»his mo|'e liberal, 
commercial notions*. For this free 
must )»!t wai.t; for his partner, Mr, Vanderput, 
^as as stepdy a in’an of bdsiness, though atless 
prejudiced ofic, than the senior Snock hhd been ; 
and then there was Mrs. Siioek. She was not 
permitted, Uy the customs of the country, to med- 
»dle in alfairs relating to commert^ ; but she knew 
her rflaterfial duty toe weK not to keep an eye on 
Mie disposal of the capital wV>ich included the for¬ 
tunes of her younger- children. It was to be 
apprehend ell Hiat slid,would be ready with ob¬ 
jections whenever ia particularly grand entetprize 
should demand the union of all vhe resources of 
the firm. Som^libertylhad, however, been gained 
“through th6 obstinacy of«the‘fever which would 
not yi^d to French brandy and Oriental spices ; 
and tlipre were many ey^s uprti Heins already, 
to watch how he woirM ^et outen his commercial 
career. 

Some of these eyes followed him from his 
mother’s door to the quay, and back again, when 
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he had concluded his inquiries among the cap¬ 
tains. It was remarked that th’ere was, during 
the latter transit, a gloom in his countenance 
which was no mockery. • 

On his re-appearance Ih hi/lnotliefs parlouf, 
tliAaiuse was soon toldf first to Ws partner, next 
to \s mother, and then (as there wer# none btit 
intitule friends) to all present. The result jf 
the lommunication was an outcry against the 
I'higlish, as very troublesome neighhpiys, while 
the widow’s first thought was of t^nj^fulnesg 
that her.hushan^ ha«ldied witlmut'hearing news 
sTvlBll^vvould have caused Him great trouble of 
•nind. ^Ileins appealed to all who understood the 
state of Dutch comifierce, wlTether Great Britajj^ 
laid not Hone mischief enough lorfjf ago, by pro¬ 
hibiting the importation of bulky goods by any 
ships but those which belonged to the exporting 
or importing country. • 

“ That prohibition Was evidently aimed ’at us 
Dutch,” observed yiuideymt. “We were cav 
riers to half the world, .till (treat Britain chose 
that we should no longjt carry TeW her. ^e 
might punish herself in thaV nfanner, and wel¬ 
come, if she could do so withaut punishing us; 
but it is a serious grbvatce,—dftficiflt as it now 
is to find an inveStmept for our caj«t?il,—to b# 
obliged to lay by anypf our shipping as useless.” 

“ We did allwe cqjild,” said tftins piteously. 
“ Since we could notjStl^ (lie produce of the 
East and West into the ports of Great Britain for 
sale, we brought it here, that the British captains 
might not have far to go for it. But it seems 
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that Great Britain is jealous of this; for there is 
a new prohibition (if the report be true) against 
importing any bulky produce purchased any¬ 
where but in-the ^puntry where it is j)roduced.” 

I “ I hope this ij too Lad to be true,” observed 
Visscher. , 

' “ Nothing is too bqd to be attempted ^y a 
jealous country against oce which lias beenf par¬ 
ticularly successfuU in commerce,” obsoirveu 
Snoek. “ The tonnage of- this country is more 
than harf t|iat of all Europe; and Great Britain 
tliinks it time to lower ouroupejiority. Whether 
sheVill gain by doiiigso, time will shotv.’t • v 

“ I'ihink Great Britain is very illnatu'fcd and 
very mean,” observed Christian, who had gene¬ 
rally somethkg to say on every subject that was 
discussed in his presence. “ I think I shall call 
her Little Bjitain, from this time. * But, Heins, 
what will you do with all the things you have 
nought, as you told me, cn Asia and America, 
jnd in France and Italy ?' you must send back 

your cinnamon to Ceylon, and-O, but I 

forgot that other people may buy them, though 
the English will npt. But 1 hope you haw: not 
bought too much for the present number of your 
customers.' Tliere is t.nother large ship coming 
■from one‘af the Americai^islands, I heard-.” 

He jyas checked by the, remembrance of who 
it was that tcAd him this. Hei()s related, with a 
deep sl^h, which migilt be given to the memory 
of either the ship or itS owner, that the vessel 
had been wrecked, and was now at the bottom of 
the sea. This was the other piece of bad news 
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lie liad to tell. At least two4liir(is of his liearejs. 
asked after the crew, while the rest inquired for 
the cargo. The cargo was lost„exfept a small 
portion, which had been pjeserrf^d with difficultjj. 
Tl;|! crew had been picked up, <jnly one sailof- 
bo’i being missing. It was from twV of tliegi 
whii^iad found their wa^ home that lieias had 
receded the tidings of^iis njisfortune. 

“ One sailor-boy !” repeated Christian. “ Do 
you know how he was lost? AVas Ifo blown 
from the yards, do y<ju tfiink f Or wa/he*washe<I 
oveibjald ? or #d he go dctfvn*witli the ship?” 

IIeB*s did not know any particulars <)f the 
sailor-boy. But wljcre ? But how ? Bfft when 
did‘this liappen ? 

It happened where many shipwrecks had hap¬ 
pened before, and many would again, and in the 
same manner. The vessel had sflruck on the 
Eddystone rock on a^ stormy night. Tlijs waS 
another nuisance for avhich the Dutch, were in¬ 
debted to the English. This &tal ro«k ——. 

“ Did the English make, the Edr^jtone rods*?” 
little^ Roselyn inquired, Ih a lojv voice, of the 
pastor. “ I thought it was God that broke up 
the fountains w the deqps, anS the everi- 
lasting hills.” Efer Vviser brother Christian en¬ 
lightened her. 

“ God made this rfick ; but pe{haps he made 
it so that it mll^ht Ik ^usa to us, instead of 
doing us harm, if the English would make the 
best use of it. Is not that what Heins means, 
M. Aymond?” 

M. Aymond believed that what Mr. Vanderjjut 

c 3 
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,li^d just said w.as true; that the English were 
about to build a light-house on this dangerous 
rock, which might thus be made to guide shij)s 
into a Bri^isK hai^our, ^ instead of causing them 
to perish. He trusted that it would appear that 
Heins was' mistaken in ‘saying that many m('re 
ships prm^d be lost on 'that rock; and he l^;j)ed 
that men would learn in ftme to make all jtod’s 
works instruments Nof ble^ssing to their ^race. 
Christian carried on the speculation. 

« “ And t^en, pethap#, man’s works may not 
perijh by acciderft before they are worrj out^as 
this shjp did. But yet this was what happenei 
with oiee of Qod’s _works too,—that sailor-boy. 
£ke perishejl before he was worn out. But \Vhy 
do people evSf 'wear out, M. Aymond ? Whether 
a person is drowned at fifteen or dies worn out at 
eighty, doeseiotmuch signify, if God could make 
t2iem live a thousand years. Cmly think of a 
persoil liviiig a thoueand"years, M. Aymond! 
He woulif sf.e citie^s grow as v e see ant-hills rise, 
while the sea roared against the dykes as it did 
at the beginning. Hdivould see the stars move 
so often that he would know them all in \heir 
places. He would know almost Everything. O ! 
why do not men* live a fliousand years ? and why 
does God Ifet a young sailor-boy be lost ?" 

Gertrtide whispered, “All the days of Me¬ 
thuselah were* nine liunhred, •Sixty and nine 
years; and he died.’’ 

“ Yes,” added the pastor, gravely meeting the 
kindling eyes of Christian'; “ death comes sooner 
or later; and whether it came soon or lato 
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would be all in all if we were to live no mo/e 
But as man’s life is never to end—.—” 

“ All! I see. If his life is never to end, it 
does not signify so much wh^*lie p£(pses out of 
oim kind of life into another. I was going to 
asl why there should Wh any deSth at all. If I 
m^ a world, I would—•—” 

Christian had talkeS too eagerly, and now w<is 
prevented by his coimh from speaking any more 
at present. When ne recovered his voice, the 
jiastor turned his attentitm fftim the/lost sailor- 
boy to |the loslvship* asking v^etber it had, not 
‘answajed its purpose in making several vc^yages; 
whether the skill and toil of the artifiiiers had' 
nof beep repaid. d)iristian tliought pot; and Isa 
went on to exhibit as much as he'could of the 
worked up knowledge and labour which had in 
this instance been engulphed by the^waves. He 
seemed so muclt irritate^ however, by his impel*- 
fection in the know^Sdge- of ship-bdildin^, that 
Gertrude proposedathat he shyuld pa,y her a visit 
at Saardam, where he^ might look down from a 
window upon the dock-yurd, and witness nearly 
the whole process without bdng moved from his 
couch. She almost repented the proposal when 
she saw the poor boy*? rapturS; fiut, happiljj^ 
no one perceived any abjection to thd plan. The 
little voyage of sevei* miles coul^ be mSde per¬ 
fectly easy to invalids ; and it was quitg certain 
that Christian would hpTTappy with Gertrude, if 
anywhere. Heins and the pastor contended for 
the charge of Christian, and old Mr. Slyk, the 
most punctilious of mourners, allowed that such 
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an indulfjence might,—especially with <a view to 
increased kncAvledge,—be extended to a sufTerer 
like t’hristiari, within the days of strict mourning, 
jrovided the moAer and the younger children 
staid at home. ^ Luc clenched his fist on hearkig 
tlijs, and l?osclyn pouted; but their jealousy of 
their brotlier soon vanisljcd when his drc4led 
pfiin came on, and tl\;!y were put out of the room 
by their motlier, as usual,.that they might not 
become hardened to the expressions of agony 
iVhich they\:opldpot relieve. 

Ttiey were heartily glad whin the day was 
nearlyvovcr;—when there was an endoF''going 
from life melr.ncholy burial feast in one room, 
Bfto the aparlfnent where Gertrude was describing 
to the now passive Christian spectacles which 
they were not to see, and pleasures which were 
held to be Incompatible with tjie mourning of 
^hich, they already required to be reminded. 
Tliey were not, however, allowed to retire in this 
s‘tate of fo.'getfubess of ffie occasion. The 
pastor’s cloficg prayer,'the solemn looks of the 
servants, and their mother’s silent tears whe«. she 
laid her hand uj^on their heads., left them no 
disposition dor .complayit as they stole away to 
fheir beds, 
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“ One, two, llirec,—five of you goiiJg with njc 
to Saardam !” cried (^lirlstiaii, as he aRVV Jlcius 
and tjie pastor follow the Children and Katriim 
into the boat: the children who, in Mr. Slyk’s 
absence, had prevailed on their mothA’s good 
nature to let them gojvitfi their broUit3<s. “ And 
Mr. Yi-'seher incoming bcfor*e the afiernaon. 
What'S party to belong to me!’’ 

It was very natural that Christistfi shouW over¬ 
rate histown importance, passing ly» life, as IfEf 
did, in a little circle where every one was eager 
to give him pleasure : but never was he more 
mistaken than m supposing that lie was any 
thing more than a convenient pretence to^somtf 
of his friends for visiting Saardam. 'There was 
an attraction there Vhich wotdd haite taken tw6 
of them thither every day, if as gijojJ an excuse 
had pffered as that of 'v^iich th^y now took ad¬ 
vantage. Heins felt that at Saardam resided one 
who would make as pgj-fect *a ,wifg for a rich 
Amsterdam merchant as could be h^jagined, if 
she had but a little more gaiety. She was 
pretty; she was amiaBle ; she was^ich ; *and she 
and his motherVouW sjyf admirably; *nd the 
children were fond of lair. The pastor’s feelings 
about Gertrude are less easily described; but 
they tended to the same object as those of Heins. 
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These two were aware of each other’s intentions; 
■ hfiit there was ks little enmity in their rivalsliip as 
there was present satisfaction in their pursuit. 
Aymond was perfectly convinced that Gertrude 
^ould nevftr lovc^'Heins ; but he was nearly as 
certain that si'ie did n^t yet love himself: hnd 
Heins foMnd that he jnade no progress in the 
lady’s gtiod graces, whije he trusted that his 
friendly hints to hot brother would prevent her 
throwing herself away ttpon a poor refugee 
minister of religion, whpse tender conscience had 
already le^ him, into advwrsit^ and who could 
theTefore never be trusted to keep out'of it in 
futur^ 

“ What a 'party of you 'to take care of me!” 
repeated Ch«^ian, in great glee, when he began 
to enjoy the easy motion of the boat, and to 
perceive that his deadly enemy, the fog, was 
clearing away before the bright June sunshine. 
“ Lock, pastor, look at Amsterdam! Is there a 
city in the world like Afn^ierdam, I wonder? 
llow the spires, afid thp highest houses stand up 
oflt of lhe*i»st, like aliftle city floating in the 
air, or sailing in a cloud. O, Heins!—KAatje, 
do ask Heins whiph bells those arc. I am sure I 
never heard su«h swee>*bells before.” 

<■ They were the bells of, St. Nicholas Church, 
which /Christian heard altpost every day of his 
life. Christian would hardly jjelieve they were 
the sarile. 

“ 'fliey clatter and ja^igle so as to make my 
head ache very often ; but these might send one 
to sleep, if it were not much pleasanter to lie 
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awake and listen to them.—Eveiytliing is light 
coloured here to what it is at home,—as if silver 
had been shed over it. The sky is not bright 
blue, as it is between the limesl^ *l)ut fjroy ; and 
the water gleams as if tl*e moon was hangin|{ 
just over it; and it is nrft muddy tmder the boat 
as it is below our bridge ^ and I dare say^theft 
is never any bad smell, Rnd njpbody need oe afrai|^ 
of agfle. I wish we could scop, that I might fish. 
There must be plenty of fine fish in su»h water 
as this.” 

When reinimkd ol*Saardam doeit-yards, hpw- 
Rjver, tjje had no further wish for delay. From 
this moment to the time of landing, Katrina’s 
gootl-na^ure was taxed to turn him incessanthfc, 
that he might sec, now the forest masts at 
Amsterdam, and the dark hulls resting upon the 
grey water, and then the gaily-painted wooden 
houses of Saardaffi, with theirpointed gables turned, 
some one way and soTne another, eath with its 
weather-eoek ; and*afi looking like Jjaby-house* 
amidst the vast piles of timber from which t^ie 
dock-yards were supplied* 

Christian’s delight was in no'wise diminished 
when j;ie was Established on his couch at the 
promised window, whenc^ he coufd overlook one 
of the busiest parts of» the dock-yard.* He haef 
no attention to spare rfor the tidiims of wonder 
which Roselyn tiougiit, from on^uart^ of an 
hour to another, when^ll^had fairly gained her 
point of being allowed to find her way about as she 
pleased. Now she drew near to whisper that she 
was sure there was to be a very good dinner, 
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as twice tlie quantity of turf was burning in 
tlie kitchen jlhat was ever used at lioinc, and 
such a number of briglit pots upon the fire that 
it was inconcet^ible what could be in them 
She had tried to find oht, but tliey were all close 
covered, and^the servtJnts were so busy and 
so quiet that she was afraid to ask. Better 
\jait ‘anit see, Cliristiaiif pronounced ; so off 
ran Roselyn in another direction, wheneb she 
soon r^urned with more^wonders. The gar- 
(len,—Christian ' must' see the garden. It 
was little larger < than the ^'ooni ho was sitting 
in but it had walks, and grottos, and a jjvulet ;■ 
and tljf rivulet had a paved bed of j)ebblcs, and 
the walks wefe made of c6ckle-shells, ^and “the 
borders of ‘‘rtd’' and blue and green glass; and 
the wall which enclosed the whole, was chequered 
with blue a,nd white bricks. Moreover, there 
,was a better garden some way tfif, with tulips as 
fine us could be seen aliy where within five 
kagucsof Amsterdam. Fon«^ of tulips and good 
dinners as ChristiSln was, all this interested him 
less than what was passing before his eyes. He 
wanted to be left in peace to make his observa¬ 
tions, till his beloved Gertrude could come and 
answer his tjueStions. 

• AVhen ilw appeared, Heins was at her heels, 
lie coi»!d never understand that it was disagree¬ 
able to her to^e followed,,whiah ever way she 
turned and attributed ^ler gravity of counte¬ 
nance to the religious bent she had taken, which 
was a most desirable quality in a wife. Christian 
wished, with all his heart, that Heins would 
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keep away, that Gertrude and Itc miglit he ,as 
happy together as they always wese when tliere 
was no one by to whom slie curtsied and spoke 
with formality. 

“ Does not this hammerinsr tire -you ? ” sht; 
asked. 

“ You had better let me carry yoi^ injo the 
inner room,” said HciTis. f It is as quiet these 
as on'the water.” 

“ O, no, no,” cried Christian. “ I 4iave not 
seen half that I want; jfnd I'am very glad that 
they are at wort so* nearly urtde/ the win(lpw, 
becau^ I can watch what they are doings They 
were hauling up that great beam when I»canio, 
and'now look how nicely they have fitted it inte* 
its jdace. But I want to knoi*who some of 
these people are. You see that short man, 
smoking, with the rule in his hand, end a great 
roll of papers pedjiing out of his breeches pocket.”* 

“ Yes ; that is a pinaster-builder. * You will 
see that he _ is ne-wr long oq,t of jjght of hi* 
men.” 

“ You might have kni*wn him for^he master- 
builder, and these shipwrights’ for his men,” 
observed Heins*. 

“ I guessed wlio he wJs; but fliere is another 
who looks something dike a master foo, though 
he is dressed like a sailor. He is a vSiy idle 
man, I think. I4s4t9S stood there all tl^s time, 
with his* arms folded, yaking the men laugh, 
and the master too, sometimes. Once he took 
up a mallet that another man had laid down ; and 
a strong blow he gave with it: but ho soon left 
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ofT, and the master did not seem to scold him at 
all,” 

“ Nobody scolds Master Peter. Nobody asks 
hjim to do .more \v6rk than he likes; but he does 
ar great deal;^ancl hard work too. lie likes 
joking qujjte as well as \i^irkiiig ; and these men 
are f(jnd,of having him among them, for be 
lightens their labour]^.and Is very good-natured.” 

This hint was enough fo^ Luc, who camfe into 
the apartment just in time to hear it. He found 
kis way to anothdlr wifcdow which also looked 
inta the yard,* aifd began fo c*ll, at first cau- 
tiousl);, and then more loudly, “ Master J^'eter!' 
Master Peter 

Master |^cter did not hear till the party aftho 
window heard also; and when he turned, Ger¬ 
trude was leaning out to ascertain which of her 
household wns making overtures of acquaintance. 
•Luc’s head had already disajl^eared; so that 
Master Peler could not bt|t suppose that it was 
Gertrude \nlio luyl greeted 'him. He laid his 
hand on hisbjeast, and,Avjtha gesture of courtesy, 
advanced directly beneath the window. _,The 
lady explained thUt some young visitors had 
made free with hts good-nature ;* and he imme¬ 
diately as^^ecl it they would like to come down 
and view the dock-yard.* At the close of his 
speechj'he turned to the master, as if suddenly 
recollepting fliat Jie ought,'■•^ ssk permission to 
admit visitors. The'mqiSter exerted himself to 
intermit his puffs of smoke, while he' desired 
Master Peter to do as he chose. 

_ “ 0, let me go! let me go 1” cried Christian, 
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in answer to Heins’s doubts whether it would, 
not be causing too much trouble to gratify the 
boy’s wish. 

Gertrude soon settled the affair by taking ho^ 
of one side of Christiai^s little clijiir, and making 
Katrina take the other. She woul(t»not relyi- 
quish her grasp in fav^ufof Heins, wh« fcilowed 
her 9 ut, officiously pressir^ his help; she rt;- 
served that favour fiyr Master Peter, who met 
the party at the gate of the yard, and iinfhediately 
seeing the state of the case, took^thfe boy in hik 
arms^ and protfiised to show him whatever he 
wish^ to see. Those who knew Christian 
thought this a large promise; ajid Helhs was' 
very instructive as to the degi^e jn which Tc 
should be accepted". 

The boy himself, as he looked around him, 
scarcely knew where and how to begin his in¬ 
quiries. Vessels in, every stage o? progress', 
from the bare-ribbed.skeleton to the full-rigged 
merchant ship, resicly for laun«hing^met his eyb 
in every direction. The. carpentsrg’ yards re- 
Bouaded with the blows ®f the mallet; the rope- 
walks looked tempting ; ancf he also wanted to 
be carried among the stacks c\f tjfnber which 
seemed to him too huge to have beep piled up 
by human strength. 

“ Where can all this wood havefccomc from ?’’ 
was his natural declamation. 

“ Some of it came from my country,” replied 
Master Peter. “ You see that pile of tall pine- 
trees laid one upon another as high as the Stadt- 
house. Those are masts for the ships we are 

D 2 
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building ; and they come out of the woods of my 
country. Tliey came as part of a cargo, and 
some of them will go back as part of a ship that 
qprries a cargo.” *, 

■ “ And wherf will it go next ?” 

“It win* come back ^ain with hemp to make 
Slick sopfs as those, and pitch and tar to smear 
tke timbers with, anV canvass for the sails, and 
many things besides that ,vour people want for 
use, andvyonr merchants for sale ,—tallow, and 
ails, and hkles, and furs.”’ 

‘t Hut do not T^ou want flie Hkmp, and pitch, 
and canvass for your own shi])s? Or hai’o you 
enougti for hgth ygurselves ^nd us 

Master ^^ete.r was sorry to say that yery few 
ships had yet been built in his country. He 
hoped there would soon be more. But his 
countrymen-must still manage to have enough 
of the produce of their woods anti wilds for them¬ 
selves and the Dutch, as they could not do without 
vnany thingg. which the Dut6h merchants were 
accustomed Jo bring thpm in exchange; silks 
and jewels,''for the ladies; wine, spice, and fruit, 
for their tablesgbld and silver to make money 
of; and pewter S'esselj and steel utensils for 
their kitcljens.** 

“ But you can fetch these things for yourselves 
when )\)U have ships,” ar^ed Christian. 

“ \Vic can fetcl^them, bwVjwmust have some¬ 
thing ready to give iii p%yment for them.” 

. Heins disputed whether any other country 
could compete with the United Provinces in 
fe,telling commodities from all parts of the globe- 
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lie treated witli solemn ridicule JVIaster Peter’s 
hopes of what might be achieved by fleets which 
were not yet in existence, and pointed out, with 
a very insulting air of supcriAity, thj resources 
of his own country.—To*say nothing of the halt- 
finished navy which wa# before tfieir -^cs, there 
was a forest of masts just within sight,,whjch he 
defied any port in tfle wo'ld to rival. Theje 
were ships of his own and his partner’s bringing 
iron, copper, and tlie materials of war from 
Sweden and Norway ; grainhind flax-seed from 
the Baltic ; boo*s, wines, and timber from Qer- 
manyV coal from England; sjiice, fruits, and 
cottons from the regions of the east; and gold • 
and silver from the west. 

All very true. Master Peter allowed; but all 
this need not prevent his country from fetching 
and carrying as much as she could, whether it 
might prove mefle convenient to furnish herself 
with all that she wanjbd from the pofts of* Hol¬ 
land, or to go rouhd the worljji to purchase eack 
commodity in its natige* region. ^In answer J.o 
llegis’s boast of the commerce of*the United 
Provinces, Peter begged to femind him that it 
was now past' its greatest glhry. It had per¬ 
ceptibly declined for more than twe/lty years.— 
Heins insisted that the shipping of the United 
Provinces nearly equalled that of the vrtiole of 
the rest of Eure^, iw—True agai^; but^ it was 
pretty certain that Di^lch prosperity would not 
advance much beyond the point it had now 
reached, while that of other countries might 
rapidly overtake it. The Dutch had so much 
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wealth that th<^y now found difficulty in making 
jirofitable usq of it in their own country; and 
hy lending it to foreigners, they helped those 
foreigners to'betoine rivals to themselves. Such 
\fas the re*sult of ‘Master Peter’s observation in 
the course A)f Ids travels,%—travels which he hoped 
to* extend*to England, where he might-chance to 
njeet I)ufch capital ^iu arfothcr form. He un¬ 
derstood that the Dutch had not only dejtOsited 
forty millions of their vveklth in the English 
funds, but,had lent large sums to individuals; 
thus investing* m«ney in a rivakcountry for the 
sake of the higher interest which could oh- 
tainedjhere. 

, Christian thougUtthis verV unpatriotic. If it 
was true, a'ISo,''as lie had been told by his mo¬ 
ther, that Heins and Mr. Vanderpul sold no goods 
abroad, but brought a great many to sell at home, 
he thought the firm very wrong indeed. If they 
cbostf to spend Dutch money in the countries of 
fjieir rivals and their enelnies, they ought at 
least to tak^ care tliat their rivals spent as much 
money amoti^ them. 

Heins replied'that this was the concern of the 
exporting merchants who had the use of the 
ships to car»y tfut DutcR produce, which were to 
lelurn with foreign commiidities. 

“ Yofi should look well to them,” persisted 
Christian ; “ for I do not b^i®'e they bring in 
half so ^nuch mortey as jou send out. I never 
see such a thing as a Spanish dollar, or an Eng¬ 
lish guinea, unless a traveller has come to 
Amsterdam to spend it; and how we have so 
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many ducats, and guilders, and sjivers left, after 
the number you send awav, is morp than I can 
tell.” 

Heins replied mysteriously* vliab his partner 
and he seldom sent awAy ahy money; which 
made Christian very anj(ry, certafti as he was of 
what his mother had told him of Hems being 
an importing merehatft. 

“ How can you tease the boy ?” inquired 
Master Peter. And* he asked Christian if he 
really supposed that everything that was bought, 
all the world O'ler, was bougkt with gold and 
•silver ? If he would only consider the quantity 
of coin that would have been collected ,jn the 
Slates by this time if all thciP produce had beo 
thus paid for, he would see how tf&ublbsoine such 
a method of commerce would be. 

But some of this money would go away again, 
Christian observ<ed, as long as the States bought 
as well as sold. However, he perceived* that 
while there was mutuhl exchange, it must savg 
much trouble to exchange the ^foods'against one 
another, as far as they’i^ld go, ifnd pay only 
the balance .in money. But iliis balance, when 
large, must be a very sad thing for the country 
that had to pay it. 

“ Do you think tlip country wouM become* 
liable to pay it,” aske^ Master Peter, “ i{ it had 
no advantage in,return? Do ycMi think your 
brother would run up*heavy bills with the French 
wine-growers, if he did*not hope to make profit 
of their wines ? When my country Iws as many 
ships as 1 wish her to have, I shall encourage 
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my merchants do—I mean, I hope my country¬ 
men will—make very large purchases from foreign 
countries.” 

“ But if HefnS sends away a ship load of 
guilders,” remoiisfrated Christian, ” the States 
will be sc^much the poorer, however much wine 
m'ay ^on^ in return; because the wine will be 
drunk in Arasterdaih, and paid for with more 
guilders. And then Heins will send out* these 
guilderswgain, I suppose, and not care how little 
money there is left in the country, so long as 
hisjjwn pockftt i* filled.” 

Hejns smiled condescendingly, and pi»mised’ 
Christian that when he grew older he should 
i*now better what lie was talking about. How 
should the ^oy*know better, unless his questions 
were answered? asked Gertrude, who came with 
Katrina to relieve Master Peter of his charge. 
But the good-natured sailor todk his seat on a 
piece* of timber, saying thSt the little man should 
iave his questions properly attrtided to;—questions 
tl)p very same^as had been^asked by many a taller, 
if not a wi^br man. CJiristian did not like t» be 
called “ little man,*’ but forgave the expression 
in consideration of his questions being thought 
manly. PAer\old him that many kings having 
feared for\heir kingdoms what Christian feared 
for the«8tates,—^that they»would be emptied of 
money,j—had*passed laws*itsi^ prohibit money 
being sent out of* the country. They had not 
remembered, any more tlran Christian, that other 
countries must buy also; so that Heins’s neigh¬ 
bours would be taking money from abroad, while 
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]loins was sending it out,—sii]tposing tluit it 
actually went in the shape of guilders. 

“ Eut how do we know that tjiey will buy ?” 
asked Christian. “ If tl;ey (fo not choose to 
buy—what then ?” , 

“ They always do chrfose it, and must choose 
it, since they cannot ^et tvhat they wart irv any 
other way. The people in the mine-countries,— 
in South America,—Ijave more gold and silver 
than they know what to do with ; and tib linen, 
no cloth, no knives and pots ahd kettles, no one* 
of many articles'that they consider necessary, to 
'their ci;mfort. Now, would not it be very fpolish 
in their governors to, prevent .their. scndii^U out 
their spare gold in exchange for jvhat they must" 
otherwise do without ?” 

Yes : but Christian thought the case of min¬ 
ing countries peculiar. No where else, he sup¬ 
posed, was precibus metal superabundant. If it 
were indeed,——But,perhapB the truest sign of 
there being too mfich of it wijs the .wish of thw 
jieople to send it away.' What would Master 
Peter do if he was a ruler ^ 

Master Peter’s nation bein^ in great want of 
gold and silver, he shc^uld wfsh his people to 
send out as much tallow and timlie}' as they, 
could sell; but if ho* ruled in Holland, where 
there was more preciotis metal than was vtanted, 
he would encourafjit-the Dutcji to send <jut vel¬ 
vets and brandy, for tho sake of bringing back, 
not money, but wealth in some more useful form. 
In either case, it would be for the sake of what 
was brought back that he should be anxious Jo 
have the jiroducc of the country ex])ortcd. 
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Of course, Christian observed, there could be 
little good in sending property away unless for 
the sake of wljat it brought back. He, for his 
^art, shovliThavd, no particular wish to dispose 
'bf his show-ljox at the next fair, if he was to 
have only an apple in e'Achange ; but he should 
lie glad/o sell it for the model of a ship which 
he much desired to*’havc.' In the latter case, he 
should be much pleased ; hut his pleasure would 
be, not* in parting with his show-box, but in 
•gaining the model. 

Well, my dear boy,” said'Heins, “ that will 
do. We are not children who want to have everj 
thing'explaiped by a wise little man like you.” 

“ Thos^ kii^gs were not children that Master 
Peter was speaking of,” observed Christian : 
“ and yet they seemed to want to have it ex¬ 
plained that they might as well part with their 
gol4 as with anything else, sinSe the thing that 
signified most was whether they got anything 
■4)etter in exchange.” 

r “ You hare quite chapged your opinion,” said 
Gertrude. “ An hour Rgo, you thought it apvery 
sad thing to part with gold.” 

“ Yes; beqauhe I tlpiught gold was somehow 
more valijahle than anything else; that it had a 
value of its own. But, if there is any one coun¬ 
try wlfere gold is of littlte use, it seems as if it 
was nvich like other gooAfJs—fit to be changed 
away when one has too much of it, and got back 
again when one wants it.” 

“ Then it is time,” said Gertrude, “ that mer¬ 
chants, and those who rule them, should leave 
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off being very glad when money is imported 
ratlier than goods, and very sorry when it is ex¬ 
ported.” 

“ They may feel sure,” Hein# observed, “ tliat, 
they will soon have an opportunity of getting' 
more money, if they watit it. No one thing is 
bought and sold so ofteii as money; and Ahey 
may be as confident tllat sotno will soon fall in 
their way as that there would always be blue 
cloth in the market, if every trader in thxi; world 
bought and sold blue cloth.” < 

Christian saw yet another c(5ns€quence from 
what Master Peter had told him. If gold was 
very cheap in Peru and very i^ear in Kussia, and 
if furs and hemp were very cheap in Russia and" 
very dear in Peru, it would do as much good to 
the one country as to the other to exchange 
them, while it could do nobody any harm. At 
this grand discovery the boy was so delighted that 
he ran the risk of briifging on his pain by the 
start which he raadd' to put his face opposite to 
Master Peter’s. It was very mortifying to hear 
once., more Heins’s compassionate laugh, while 
he asked whether everybody (Kd not know this 
before. Did not his mother Send abroad the 
butter which it cost very little to' mkke at the ^ 
farm, and cause her household to eat salt butter 
of foreign preparation'? 

“ I never could make that ^outt and JCaatje 
never could tell me,” exclaimed Christian. “ We 
none of us like the salt butter so well; and it 
costs more to buy than our own fresh butter to 
make; and yet we must all eat salt butter,” 
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“ Because ony mother can sell every kop of 
her butter abroad for more than she pays for the 
best salt butter that is brouglit in. You know 
there is no butter to equal the Dutch.” 
i “Nor anything elsb, by your own account, 
Mr. Heins,”*^ replied Master Peter, laughing. 
“ Tljere^is nothing to be found abroad equal to 
what you have at t^)me. ' A pretty honest boast 
this for a large importer! What say ‘you to 
your earn?” 

I, “ That our difficulty in producing it has 
proved the loftiness of Dutch* genius, and the 
abundance of Dutch resources. Nature hay 
plac'c^l us in a barren district, where we have not 
the less muIWpliecI and prospered, through our 
own talents atid virtues, by which we have been 
supplied from abroad with that which Providence 
had forbidden to us.” 

“ If Providence forbade uo to have corn,” 
said Christian aside to Gtrtrude, “ how is it that 
we have com ? It seems' tt. me that it is very 
hke Provi&nce's haying made the Eddystonc, 
Rock a dangerous 'pifice. Men have be^n re¬ 
minded to rndko it a useful beacon; and our 
people at homo have been obliged to begin a 
trade in corn’, which frade has made them rich ; 
so that they are better off, perhaps, than if they 
had lied the most fertile fields in the world.” 

Gertrude Smiled, and said she believed this was 
the method by which Providence taught men to 
help one another, and sfiowed them how. After 
this, Christian heard no more of the argument 
going on about the extent to which the Dutch 
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traders had successfully carried '^icir principles 
of exporting goods that were chcaj), and import¬ 
ing those vvliich were dear. He was pondering 
the uses of .adversity,—of the f«?W*ki»d^ of adver¬ 
sity which had particularfy stiaick him.—Whal 
was there in the storm* of the Zee,—yhat was 
there in the clay soil of Luc’s garden, ^heje iTo 
hyacinths would grow^—wha*t was there in the 
French king’s ravaging wars,—what was there 
in his own horrible pain, to show men 4iow to 
help one another ? In his own case, one side* 
of the question i»as easily answerid. At t^is 
moment, while his weary head was resting on 
Master Peter’s breast, wondering at the de}*th of 
voice which vibrated from with’in, he felt that his 
infirmities allured the wise and'the strong to 
help and comfort him ; but how wars stimulated 
men to aid as well as destroy one another— 
much more, howihe could be of service to any 
body, were subjects fornnuch deeper mcdilafion. 
J ust when he had «n* impression that he had 
arrived near the solution, he uncon|ciously lost 
the thread of his argumbitr; and wheh his com¬ 
panions, some time afterwards^wduld have asked 
ins opinion of what was last said* they found that 
he was happily asleep on Ihe bosofn of his new 
friend. 

The hut in which M#ster Peter had taluen up 
his abode being Just at hand, he insisted oji lay¬ 
ing the boy on his own bed, tvhile he took his 
frugal workman’s meal. 'Gertrude, who said she 
could see the dock-yards any day of her life, re- 
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mained witli OdirisUan, while her guests conti¬ 
nued tlieir survey of the curiosities of the place. 

When they returned to the liouse to dinner, 
they found that the other expected guest, Aalbert 
Visscher, had arriVed, and was making himself 
very agreeable to Christian ;—probably more so 
tKan to Gertrude; since his discourse was of 
pleasures whose humber and -variety could 
scarcely be approved by such steady anil self- 
denying- persons as the Vanderputs. Gay were 
the tales of the inipe-shooting and skaiting of 
last winter ; "of Che sailing anti fishing matches 
of th? S))ring ; and of the wagers of fancy jiipes ^ 
and i-are tobacco which yet remained to be de¬ 
cided by the arrival or non-arrival of expected 
ships by a certain day, Gertrude rose and 
offered to show Christian the curious tirae-jiioce 
he had inquired for ;—the time-piece whose 
hours were struck on porcelaiu cups by a silver 
hammer. It was ahnosfthe first time Gertrude 
was ever known,to break Vofantarily the modest 
silence of a Dutchwoman in company; much , 
more to interrupt the' conversation of another; 
and Christian looked up surprised. 

“ My poor boy,” exclaimed Aalbert, “ I beg 
your pardoh. * I only fliought of amusing you, 
and I am afraid I have hurt you.” 

“ G, because I cannot shoot and skait and 
swim’ It ifoes not hurt me, indeed, or I am 
sure I should be* very unhappy; for I hear of 
something every day that I shall never be able to 
do.” 
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“ Christian likes to hear of other 'peo])Ie’s 
pkiasures, whether he can join in them or not,” 
observed (iertrude. “ But he can lay wagers, 
and may be all the more easily* tejnjrted to do 
so from having fewer annisements than you, M 
Visscher.” 

“ And you do not approve of laying wagers, 
my sober lady,” rcplicrl Aallfert. 

“ It is God who api)oints the winds, and makes 
a path in the deep waters for the blessings he 
brings us,” replied Gertrude» “ and I think it 
scarcely becomesjus to sport witli tlje uncertainty 
with wliich He is pleased to try our faith, and 
make matter for gambling of His secret’coun¬ 
sels.” 

The pastor enforced the impiety. Vanderput 
thought all gambling vicious ; and Heins ])roved 
to Christian that in him it would be peculiarly 
atrocious, since, sis he could never hope to earn 
any money, his specuUtions must be at tht? risk 
of others. Christian* ingenuously admitted all, 
this, but was not the less in a hurfy to ask for 
more tales of adventurefrjihi the gay Sill-broker, 
as soon as the pastor’s long grace was over. 
Nothing more was said of wafers; nor was it 
necessary, so ample vvcte Aalbt!rt’i other re¬ 
sources of amusement—or, as the jiastor ex-* 
pressed it, of dissipation. Aymond’s sounte- 
nance wore a deeper gravity eveiy moment as 
he saw the eagerness with vfhich the cHildren 
listened, the indolent'satisfaction with which 
Vanderput let his guests be thus entertained, and 
the interest with which even Gertrude appeared 
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to be beguileiA' Heins also perceived Ibis inte¬ 
rest ; and thought it time to be exerting liimself 
to rival it. He took advantage of every long 
puff with wlwch' his adversary regaled himself, to 
draw attention upton his own gaietias. For every 
wild-duck, he 'had a story of a tulip ; for every 
marvellous bagging of.snipe, he had an unheard- 
of draught of herrihgs. if Aalbert had made a 
humorous bargain at the last Rotterdam fair, he 
had male an excessively acute one. If the bill- 
Jbroker had met \wth a ducking in Haerlem lake, 
th^ importerdiadi been within ace of running 
aground in the Zuyder Zee. There was a re¬ 
markable parallel between their fortunes if Gcr- 
■trude would but perceive it.' What she was most 
ready to perceiVe, however, was that the conver¬ 
sation grew very tiresome after Heins had taken 
it up; and she was not sorry when the boatmen 
sent in word that it was tim« the party were 
afldkt, if they meant to mach Amsterdam before 
, the gates were closed. ' « 

The prudent guests were in haste to be gone. 
It was trut‘that, by'^Jing a stiver eachj they 
might gain admittance any time within an hour 
from the first closing of the gates; but where 
was the use (A* paying 'a stiver, if it could be as 
well avoWed ? 

Asait was bad for Chr^tian’s cough to be on 
the water in the evening, he was left behind to 
enjoy one more ‘ survey of the dock-yard,—one 
more chance of intercourse with his dear Master 
Peter. He sacrificed something, he knew, in not 
seeing the congregation of dark masts springing 
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from tlic silver mist, and not faffing the awe of 
penetrating' the fog where unknown obstacles 
might be concealed. He remembered something 
of the night-call of the boatmen, ^.Iternating 
with the splash of their oars, as they approacheJl 
the crowded harbour ; and he would i^ave liked 
to hear it again. But feicry-ude was ^ h^ttl'to 
hearken to and join fir his vesper prayer, and to 
sing Rim to sleep witji any hymn he chose. 

“ My pain has not come to-day, no/ yester¬ 
day, nor the day before,” said'lie, as he lay downi. 
“ I do not think^t will come y*t. *0, Gertrude, 
suppose it should never come any more!” , 

“ And if not,” said Gertrude, with a jdtying • 
smile, “ what then ?’' ■ 

“ Why, then I think I should like to live a 
thousand years, like the man we were fancying 
the other day. But, perhaps, I might want 
next to be able Jo walk, and then to have no 
more coughing (for I ftm very tired of coughing 

sometimes). So I'dare say it js best-” 

“ It is alwiiys best to make ourselyes as happy 
as it pleases God to gi'je" us power*to be, my 
dear boy; and I think you dcTtnis very well for 
a little lad.” 

As she stooped to kiss his folclfead, Chris¬ 
tian whispered that shewery often helpetl to make* 
him happy, “ But,” said he, “ you think my 
pain will certainly come again ?” 

Gertrude could not l^ll. S5he recommended 
thinking as little about it as possible. If he 
thought about God, and what the gospel promises, 
he would be happy at the time, and best preparetj, 
if his pain should seize him. e S 
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“ Whenever I think of Jesus Christ, Ger 
trude, it makes me long to have lived when he 
lived. If he had cured me, as he cured so many, 
I would npver have denied him, or gone away 
without thanking‘'him*. Do you really believe 
anybody .ever did that ?’t 
■feertrijde was afraid st was too true ; but sug¬ 
gested some palliiiaons; hnd hinted that there 
were ways of testifying faithlessness or dlsciplc- 
ship to ’Jesus even now, when he was present 
only in his gospel!’ 

Jlis spirit j^illawed upon thiS' truth, Christian 
fell asleep, and dreamed that he met Jestjis on a 
shoref which would have been that of the Zuy- 
der Zee, only that there were mountains; and 
that Jesus bade'him walk, and that he not only 
walked, but flew up to the very top of the highest 
mountain, where he met Gertrude, and told her 
what had happened ; and that •she sang liis fa¬ 
vourite hymn; and that; though they seemed 
alone, many voipes came to sing it with her 
from every ^de. 


Chapter III. 

FAMILY ARRANGEMENTS. 

All circumstances seeped to favour Heine’s 
wish of trying what he could do to surpass his 
father in the matter of commercial success. His 
partner—the most irksome check upon Ms' en-? 
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tcrprisos,—was this year chosen 6ne of the four 
reif'ning burgomasters; and it was impossible 
that Vanderput sliould give as mucli attention as 
usual to his private business, vvliil* qpgaged by 
his public office. From {he presence of his met 
ther, Heins was also to be soon releasqjl; a pre¬ 
sence which imposed some degree of rejtraijifbn 
his projects, though*Mrs. Snoek thought no 
more than the other^ women of Amsterdam of 
interfering in those commercial affairs rff which 
they were supposed incompettot to judge. 

This prudent ftdy found he? wftrldly circijm- 
stances so much altered by the death (jf her 
husband, that she thought a considerable (differ-- 
ence in her way of life desirable; ‘though it was 
impossible to affirm such a change to be neces¬ 
sary. It was not enough to satisfy her that she 
and her younger children had an abundant capi¬ 
tal, (partly invested in country estates, and partly 
deposited in the Bantt of Amsterdam,) besides 
that which remained *in the l^nds of the firm- 
There was no longer a revenue fr^m the exef- 
tion* of the head of the felnily; and tt appeared 
to her that there ought, therefore, to be a corre¬ 
sponding reduction in the family expenditure, 
and a more careful superintendence than ever of 
the means of revenue which remained. She de! 
cided on going, withiher younger children, to 
reside on an estate which sheposseSsed in ^ cheap 
part of the country, to t^e north, where she might 
herself manage the dairies, which had proved 
very productive while in the hands of her boors, 
and might be made still more profitable under 
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her own management. Heins smiled to liimself 
at this prudence in a rich widow, who could have 
afforded to gratify any ambition in which she 
might httve"' been disposed to indulge ; but he 
•was too well pleas'ed to be Ibft to his own devices 
to offer pny objection to the removal of the rest 
of the family to tl^ iiKighbourhood of Winkcl. 
He described the attractions of the green meadows 
to VJoselyn, and of the shopea of the Zee to Luc ; 
and w5is very obliging in expediting matters for 
the letting of the house, and the despatch of the 
n<vr:essary ftiVniWire by the ft-eckschuit. The 
hous(i-tax being percent, of the value,of the 
hous», whether it,was tenanted or empty, the 
leaving it empty was not to be thought of, if 
such an extremity could by any means be avoided; 
but the tax on servants was also high ; and this 
expense must go on till the family departed for 
Winkel, unless, as Heins dreSded, his mother 
shou*ld dismiss a part of her establishment while 
-the eyes of her Amsterdam “acquaintance were 
y^t upon Let; The object of the mother being 
to dismis8*all her towm servants but Kaatje„ and 
her son’s, to prevelit their acquaintance witness¬ 
ing this measure of economy, both were eager 
to let thejibuse, and thereby expedite the final 
arrangements. It was jAjrfectly satisfactory to 
all partfes that Vanderput fait himself called upon, 
on the,veceptihn of his new dignity, to exhibit a 
little more outward state, than formerly; to quit 
his humble abode, bring his sister to keep his 
house at Amsterdam, and make the cottage at 
^ardam his country abode. He agreed with his 
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partner that the Reiser’s Graft wife a very profjer 
situation for tlie residence of a reigning burgo¬ 
master ; and presently concluded a bargain for 
Mrs. Snoek's house, to the satihfaetion of both 
parties. Nothing then femalned to impede thfc 
execution of the family«plans ; ^id Ilcins, after 
seating his mother in tha bo^at, carefully placing 
Christian on his cushtbns by her side, and bid¬ 
ding ftirevvell, with a solemn countenance, to the 
joyous Luc and Ros(*lyn, betook himsel# home¬ 
wards with a full head, a light heart, and a most 
satisfactory sensi^of his own inpoftance as the 
sole r(;presentative in Amsterdam of the opulent 
family of Snoek. 

Heins possessed ih perfection tht happy art of 
deriving importance to liimself from whatever 
conferred it on his connexions. No one looked 
more ostentatiously grave than he on the day 
when his partnej was proceeding in state to take 
the oaths, and examine the treasure at the Bank, 
in virtue of his high* office. Heins puslied his 
way through the crowd whicli siffrounded the 
Sta(]t-house, and exhiBi^d himselt i$y turns at 
all the seven porticoes whioh answered to the 
seven provinces, glancing around him at each, in 
hopes of meeting the eye of some jucwincial con¬ 
nexion whom he might either pass o?er with 4 
slight notice, or from iwhora he might admit con¬ 
gratulations on the honour with \Aich his firm 
was now invested for ever. The greetings were 
as respectful as he coul3 desire. They could not 
be exceeded, unless by such as he might receive 
when he should himself be a reigning burgo- 
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master. SmoWte rolled away in volumes from 
around his dignified person, while a dozen pipes 
at a time were dislodged at liis apjiroach ; a hum 
of voices arpse* wherever he turned, and made 
{Iself heard above the bell-music ringing from 
the upper airf Many ivho had before insisted 
or. room for their brecehes, as the Englisb ladies 
of the same period 5'or their hoops, now squeezed 
themselves into small compass to let the junior 
partneivof Vanderput pursue his majestic way. 
It seemed that H&ins was to pl.ay the first part on 
the scene till llie rare and Vlirilling sound of 
horses’ feet should be heard, betokening the 
apprqach of the magistrates: but a mortifying 
circumstance' occurred, vvhiOh disturbed the tran¬ 
quillity of the little great man. 

He felt himself grasped on the shoulder by a 
heavy hand ; and, turning round, was astonished 
to see that one in a common sailor’s dress had 
thuf dared to accost him.' He superciliously re¬ 
leased his shoulder, and w’ould have passed on ; 
but Master Tcter would not let him escape thus 
easily. Ee wanted'^o' inquire after his little 
friend Christian', and to complain of Gertrude 
for fixing her abode where it was impossible for 
her gentle (ffaiJe any more to look down upon 
‘the spot fchere Master Peter and his companions 
worked. He seemed amivsed instead of oflended 
at Heins’s endeavours to shake him off, and, by 
some inexplicable' means, interested the bystand¬ 
ers, so that it might have been unwise to treat 
him with downright contempt. 

^ “ I have come from Saardara this morning, 
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Mr. Snock, to assist at this honourable cere¬ 
mony.” 

“ One miirht thereby know you for a foreign¬ 
er,” replied Heins. “ Our workftien of Holland 
do not leave their occupation to look 5n showsit 
—even so iraj)ortant asi this. Vou may not 
find your master very reac^y tj) ask you to wo*k 
again, if you must thu9 run away for a frolic.” 

Master JPeter smiled as if he was not very 
uneasy on this point,* and observed tlia* a true 
Hollander should be gratified hy the interest of 
foreigners in the display of civic honours. Heins 
replied that this depended much on the quality of 
the foreign observers; to which Master J'eter 
agreed, going on to Say, • 

“ I cannot see what 1 wish, Jtfter all. Your 
people are ready enough to show parts of this 
magnificent building.” 

“ It appears vnagnificent to foreigners, no 
doubt,” replied Ileinsf with dry complaceifcy; 
“ but we must have* sftmething better than this 
hereafter.” 

“ Something better this noble Stadt- 

house!” exclaimed Master Peter.' “ Where will 
you find a better architect than Van Campen ? 
And when will Holland be more pAisyerous than 
in Van Campen’s times? Holland is liot what* 
she was; and she will yet look back with.® me¬ 
lancholy pride on the century when the Stadt- 
house was built at Amsterdam." 

“ You think so mucA of this place because 
you have seen nothing like it, I suppose. You 
have seen Moscow, perhaps ?” 
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Peter Iiad happened to be there once; far in¬ 
land as it was for a common sailor to go. 

“ Well; you had better get such a building as 
this erected there, if you can persuade your em¬ 
peror to undertake so grand an enterprise ; and 
then we will sIjow you what better things we 
can do.” ' 

“ Perhaps our emperor<will take you at your 
word, Mr. Snoek, while he is about building his 
new city. We have the Kremlin already at Mos¬ 
cow ; but our new, city would be graced by such 
an erection as this. Shall I put your idea into 
the Reiser’s head ?” 

IltTins nodded a compassionate assent. Master 
Peter continued, 

“ Put I must'carry my story complete. I must 
get within those iron doors on the ground floor, 
which look as if they were meant to shut in a 
legion of devils. There is not a.dyke on all your 
cd'tCst that could not be forced more easily than 
those doors, if they are as atrohg as they ap¬ 
pear.” 

'■ “ They.are thus strong. Wliat defence can 
be too strong for i.the forty millions of guilders 
that are stored iq the Bank of Amsterdam ?” 

Master ^ettr observed to himself that he must 
4iave a view of this treasure-chamber before he 
left Hplland ; an observa^on which Heins over¬ 
heard, and treated with fitting ridicule, informing 
the stranger thait no foot ever crossed the 
Uireshold of the treasure-chambers but'those 
of tlie reigning burgomasters, who were the ad¬ 
ministrators of the Bank. 
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“ You say tliere are forty millions of guilders 
in tliose chambers,” observed Master Peter. “ I 
should have thought there had been more, con¬ 
sidering how extensively your Btmk deals with 
all merchants who tread your qaays.” 

Heins was far from n\^aning ti) say that the 
Bank dealt only to the exttmt of these forty mik- 
lions. It was not necessary tliat precioifs metal 
should be kejit to meet the presentation of bank 
receipts which had expired. It was cnougli that 
receipts in actual circulation slwuld be conver¬ 
tible ; and forty nxllions of guilders seemed to 
liini a rather striking amount of convertible cur¬ 
rency, t3 be issued by one bank. 

“ You should remember, Mr. Snoek, that this 
Bank is not like other banks, wlfere merchants 
may deal or not, as it pleases them. Your law 
that every bill drawn upon Amsterdam, or nego¬ 
tiated here, of thq value of 600 guilders, must 
be paid in bank moneys, obliges all merchaTtts 
trading in your cout^ry to have an account with 
your Bank ; so that the amount oT money in these 
treasure-chambers is a pretty fair guide to the' 
extenf of your commerce.” 

Heins observed that the law in question was 
necessary, as, before it was made,*thp varying 
quality of the metal curi^ncy at AmsteriJhm ren¬ 
dered the value of bills^of exchange so uncer¬ 
tain as materially to injure the oj»erations of 
commerce. In a place to which money fiSwed 
from all parts of the woHd, there must neces¬ 
sarily be mueh dipt and worn coin in circulation. 
While such coin was present, all that was issued, 

F 
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new and good, from the Mint, immediately dis¬ 
appeared ; and to whatever extent the issue might 
proceed, the merchants could scarcely obtain 
enough good rfloney to pay their bills. Under 
•these circumstances, 'the institution of bank- 
money was m68t serviceable to the credit and 
ccmpierpe of the ^^country; and the law which 
coinj)elled the payment of all bills of 600 guil¬ 
ders and upwards, in such money, was only a new 
evidence, in Heins’s opinion, of the depth of 
Dutch wisdom, and the fertility of Dutch ge¬ 
nius. How^weH the experiment had answered 
was proved by the willingness of all res^iectable 
merchants to pay a premium for this bank money. 
Though the'diflerence betivecn good coin and 
the light monef which was poured into Holland 
at the time of the establishment of the Bank was 
no more than nine per cent., the merchants had 
b.£en willing, from the very beginning, to allow 
the*^bank money to bear a more considerable 
agio. 

, They mijjht well be thus willing, Master Peter 
thought, ‘iince their b^k deposits were safe from 
robbery, fire, andi'Other accidents; the whole city 
of Amsterdam being bound for it. 

“ The city; though not the depositing mer¬ 
chants, ftas very neivr Ujsing much of its bank 
wealtl: by fire,” replied ij.eins, pointing to a part 
of the Stad^house which appeared newer than 
the rest. “ See how near the treasure-chamber 
the flames must have *fepproached ! Sofne say 
that smoked guilders blacked the hands of the 
receivers, so lately as twenty years back, when 
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the Rank was called upon to make larffc issues of 
coin, from the French having reached Utrecht.” 

“ This proves either extraordinary confidence 
in the Rank, or that it keeps an* ample stock of 
precious metal,” observed* Fcter. “ Money cant 
not be much wanted whifh reinailis snioked for 
sixty years after a fire.. However, your ,mer- 
chants are wise to let •money remain wfiere it is 
safe.” 

“ Our bank-credits serve our objccts^as well 
as cash,” replied Heins; “ and if we called out 
our funds in th# shape of c«in,* every good 
ducat jpould be worth no more than the base 
money which foreigners set afloat in the market. 
It answers our purpdse better to s’ell our claim 
for this money at a premium thdn to use the ac¬ 
tual money; and thus the Rank preserves its 
resources within itself.” 

“ And more than preserves them. Your city 
must derive a fine revenue from this Rhnk. 
'J'here are fees or# rfeposit; fees on transfer; 
fines for; neglecting to balance ad^jounts twice 
a-ye^r ; and no little prdf^ by selling foreign coin 
for more than is given for itf and by disposing 
of bank-money at a higher agio than that at 
which it is received. All this together must 
amount to much morot than the expenles of thrf 
establishment.” 

Heins began to feel an increase t)f resj^ct for 
the foreign sailor, who seemed* to know as much 
of commercial concerns as if he had been a 
Dutchman. He was also impressed by the tone 
of confidence with which the stranger spoke of 

v2 
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wliat improvements would be adopted from 
abroad into liis own country. It was strange to 
bear him now pronouncing upon a national bank 
as one of,tbe necessary institutions of the Kei¬ 
zer’s new city. ’ No commerce, he declared, 
could pr/jceed on equal-terms between a country 
tlfot, hq^l stable Itanks and one that had not. 
The advantages of a banlc as a niediuin for the 
transaction of business, as,, a rendezvous 'for the 
balanchig of bills of exchange, and, above all, as 
a security, by the‘practice of discounting, against 
aU dangerotis hiequalities in*the distribution of 
monpy, were too great to be compared with 
any other plan of mutual accommodation. The 
Stadt-house {night be rivalled as a building; but 
unless its noble banking institution was adopted, 
no imitation could command such re8{>ect as the 
original. The Keiser must establish a bank, or 
t|ie great city of the Neva would never rival that 
oftlie Amstel, to whatever pitch of grandeur its 
contemplated nayy might att&in. 

, Heins Wit% so far propitiated by this speech 
that he WSuld have hlloVed the sailor to .stand 
immediately beh?nd him when the procession 
passed, if it had* so pleased Master Peter; but 
his curiosity ^a$ too active to allow him to stand 
stock sti^, as he was desired, when the unaccus¬ 
tomed- train of horsemen appeared in sight. He 
laugl)pd vefy unceremoniously at the portly 
figures of the burgomastjprs, who appeared packed 
into their seats in much fear of falling. The 
saddles were very safely peaked before and be- 
jiind, while the swelling garments of the riders 
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formfid a ctisliion of clefencn on each side ; inso- 
miicdi that the question seemed rather to be how 
they should contrive to dismount, than whetlier 
there was any danger in their present position. 
AVlien their predecessors in 6ffi(je appeared ir* 
one of the porticoes to receive the new ji^tcntates, 
tlie work of dismounting begat*, amidst tljp soleAin 
officious help of a tram of inferior jtersonages ; 
and tin's was tite time,chosen by Master Peter to 
cross the open space from which the croftd liad 
been driven back, and make hiS way straiglit into 
the interior of the building. PC hirtidred hatyls 
were hald out to stop him, and a hundred tioices 
cried out upon his insolence. But these impedi¬ 
ments only roused his passion. He appeared in 
a tremendous fury for a few moments ; but, in¬ 
stead of doing any act of violence, he looked 
around him as if for some who would execute 
vengeance for him. Meeting no friendly faces^he 
dismissed his wrath, arid made some mysterious 
brief appeal to a mfc in author jty, who, with no 
further hesitation, opened a way for\he stranger 
into the court where the’ *etemony wa^about to 
take place; a privilege whifch none but the 
officials connected with the Bank had ever before 
been known to enjoy. 

As soon as Heins h»l recovered a little from 
his amazement, it occurred to him tha* that 
which had been granted to a cofiimon jailor 
would scarcely be refused to th’e partner of one 
of the dignitaries ; and forthwith he too crossed 
over; he too attempted to pass througli the 
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portico. The observinp people seemed at a loss 
what to do this time. The hundred hands were 
only half raised ; the thousand voices produced 
only a i^urmur. The officers, however, knew 
■their duty, i^t a sign' from the magistrate who 
had adnjitted Master Peter’s appeal, they inter¬ 
posed t^eir batons^ and two of them, seizing the 
mortified merchant by ea6h arm, conducted him 
back among the crowd, foUowed by a frown from 
VandeYput, and welcomed by grave jokes from his 
less enterprising heighbours. There he was left 
t(i murmur Out his discontent, while the despised 
Master Peter was witnessing the remarkable cere¬ 
mony of the delivery of the charge of the Bank of 
Amsterdam by one set of magistrates to their suc¬ 
cessors. It was' mortifying- to Heins to hear from 
liim afterwards the dOtails of how the four grcat’wax 
lights were brought in grave procession, and put, 
t(j{jether with the Bank books,* into the hands of 
their new guardians; hOw the massive bolts of 
the treasure-chambers revelived amidst the si- 
jence, and,lvcre returned to their staples when 
the officials had entfeiyid ; how the time seemed 
long while the Examiners were comparing the 
treasure with thoaccount of it in the Bank books ; 
how ea^eely* listened to was their declaration, 
when t&y came out, that all was correct; and 
how aolemn the oath the« administered to them, 
that Jhey wduld faithfully discharge their office, 
and guard the civic treasure. Of the aspect of 
the ponderous keys every one could judge for 
himself, as each of the new magistrates, when 
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he i-c-appeared, wore a bunch of them at his 
girdle, and probably felt that tliey constituted 
the heaviest penance of the day. 

Heins was pacing homewards, not,altogether 
so happy in his self-imp5rtance ^s when lie hai 
traversed the same grewnd a few hoiys before, 
when he was crossed in his jiath by Slijjc. 

“ Ila! I thought you had been fifty miles 
off,” s’aid Heins. ” I was told you had settled 
to the northward of us.” 

“ News which may or may*not be true,” re¬ 
plied Slyk, mysteriously. “ I Ifevef more to say 
to yougthereupon. You must visit me ;-rafter 
’Change time. After 'Change time, remember. 
Fransje will entertain us well at‘table, if you 
will sup. You will sup with us, friend Snoek.” 

Francesca bent forward eagerly to enforce the 
invitation, which Heins accepted, after having 
gazed at the shy with knit brows, and then 
round upon the walls^&s if looking there for a 
record of his eng&gements.—-^lyk believed he 
was adding another inducement whho he hinted 
'that>his discourse of {h« evening nftght bear 
some relation to Heins’s respetted mother. 

“ How interesting Mt. Snoek is! ” was 
Francesca’s observation to her tlthen 'as she^ 
stole a glance after Heins. “How sad he looked’ 
before he saw us just mow! He will ne^r get 
over his father’s death,” 

“ Poor youth! The cares of the world have 
come early upon him,^ observed her father. 

“ We must guide him in the disposal of his af* 
fairs, and cheer his spirits, Fransje,” 
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Francesca needed no prompting to do so 
gentle a service to the rich young merchant, wlio 
might rise to be a reigning burgomaster, if he 
could rally his spirits ujj to the point of ambition. 

She would t\ot have* despaired of this, if she 
had seeiv the difl’erenco- in the countenance of 
HfeiFS b^orc and after meeting her. lie reached 
his own abode, consoled b"y the thought that if 
society at large was yet ui^warc of his merits, 
there v^as one personage of some consideration, 
with a fair and livfely daughter, who thought him 
wvrth asking' to'supper. 


Chapter IV. 

WISE MEN AT SUPPER. 

In such a country as Holliind was at the time 
pf our storjt* the prime subject of interest to per¬ 
sons engaged in confnjerce was the state of the 
Exchange. By this, the merchants not only 
found their own'affairs determined, but were fur¬ 
nished wjtk ah indication of the general condi- 
*tion of trade at home and abroad. As by the 
ExchSnge, the debts of individuals residing at 
a di^ance from their creditors are cancelled 
without the transmission of money, the state of 
the Exchange marks out clearly in which coun¬ 
try there has been the greatest amount of pur- 
.chase, and in which of sale. It affords no indi- 
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cation of the positive amount of purchase an<l 
sale, because‘when this is nearly balanced be¬ 
tween different countries, the exchange nearly 
preserves its level; or, to use technical janguage, 
is nearly at par. ]3ul the’relafivcL amount is in¬ 
fallibly shown by the exohange of any»country 
being above or below j)ar ;• ani this circiijnstante 
serves to guide individuals in the conduct of their 
traTisat’lions. 

Instead of discharging debts to foreigfiers in 
the manner taken for granted by Christian,— 
viz., by transmitting money to ft foreign laiiil, 
as they;ivould to the grocer’s or the winevner- 
chant’s in the next street, exporters and importers 
were early obliged,* by an absurd enactment 
against the exportation of money, to devise some 
expedient for paying each other witliout using 
gold and silver. The most obvious way was to 
set against one enother the values of things 
bought and sold, so that the balance was all that 
remained to be diSclTarged. '^hen it did not 
liappen that the same firm at home *)»d bought 
of th^ same firm abroad Ic^tthonn it liatT sold, it 
was only necessary to find andlher firm at home 
which had boughtj in the same nnarket abroad, 
and to exchange acknowledgment^ trf^debt, up 
to the amount at which the respective debts 
balanced one another t and these acknowledg¬ 
ments of debt served as money, in Ae samg way 
as the promissory notes ^f bankers. In 1190, 
(which is the earliest recorded date of the jirac- 
tice of exchanging debts,) if an English mer¬ 
chant sold 100/. worth of cider into Holland,, 
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and his Dutch connexion had sold to anotlicr 
London merchant 90Z. worth of fat cattle, the 
readiest way of paying the greater part of the 
debt waSjfor tlie Dutchman to refer his cider- 
‘selling correspon'dent'to his neighbour, the im- 
])orter qf cattle, for 90k : lOA would still remain 
dbe.; ai^d as the Dutchman was prohibited from 
sending it in gold and‘silver, he would look 
about for some neighbour^ who had 10/.' owing 
to hiri^ from England, and would say, “ I will 
pay you 10/., if you will desire your debtor to 
])ijiy the sartie stain to my cotrespondent on the 
othej- side the water.” By this simpl(j mutual 
accommodation, the expense and risk of sending 
large sums 6f money are ivoided; the postage, 
and the stamp charged by government upon such 
transactions, are the only cost incurred ; and the 
whole process of buying and selling is simplified 
to all parties. 

’The convenience of this method being found 
great, it was improved as* dimmerce increased, 
l;ill a maskbt was established where merchants, 
might mSet and makS their exchanges without loss 
of time, instead of having to run after one another 
in search of what each wanted. The next thing 
was to ijistitute a class of persons whose express 
business should be to miRiage these transactions. 
Thes#’ persons, the bill-brokers, 'can tell how 
nearljr the Hebts of different countries balance 
each other ; and it is tl^y who first purcha^, and 
then provide merchants with these acknowledg¬ 
ments of debt, which circulate instead of money. 
These disposable acknowledgments, called bills 
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of excliange, bear a very small proportion to tlic 
bargains between any two trading countries; be¬ 
cause, where there is considerable intercourse, 
the sales of one party gcnerally’nearly balance 
those of the other. The ncarftess of their ap-, 
proach to a balance determines the pricc^of those 
bills which remain to be sold,tor which are .de¬ 
sired to be bought. When bills are scarce, and 
merchants have difficulty in procuring these 
ready means of discharging their debts, tl)€y are 
anxious to pay a price for them, in order to be 
spared the inconveflience of tranamittiing monox. 
A competition ensues, and it becomes generally 
known tliat the country where the bills arc scarce 
has bought more thaft it has sold ; tiiat it owes 
more money than it has to receive ; that (to use 
the technical term) the exchange is unfavourable 
to that countr 3 ^ The reverse is known to be the 
case when there is a superabundance of bills in 
the market; so that tlie merchants of a great 
trading country anmoflsiy watch the exchange- 
market, not only to get their own d«|jlts settled, 
but to, learn the general Ccyiidition of coiBmerce. 

In order to the immediate* detection of an 
alteration in the course of exchange, it was de¬ 
sirable to have a certain fixed point t>f calculation 
to which all variations might be referrefl. This 
fixed point was called Uie par of the exchange, 
and denoted, when it was first instituted, a,per¬ 
fect equality of exchange, both of goods and 
money, between the trOTing parlies. The ex¬ 
change between Holland and Great Britain was 
at par when the two countries sent exactly the^ 
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same amount of \ve.aUh to each other. Sup¬ 
posing ten guilders to go to a pound, the ex¬ 
change would be at par when the Dutch exported 
to England one" thousand guilders’ worth of com- 
'iiiodities, and imported from England one hundred 
pounds’^orth'of comrnpdities. So that, so long 
asi tgn Kiilders gO|to q, pound, and Holland and 
England exchange the sstme quantity of goods, 
the exchange will not vary, really or seemingly, 
from tile fixed point of ci\lculation. It is only 
the one country exporting more goods than the 
other whiclti.caiw really make tiie amount of value 
due greater from one than the other: but, be¬ 
cause ten guilders have not always gone to a 
pound, more? money has sometimes appeared to 
be due from one than the other, even while the 
quantity of goods exchanged has been precisely 
the same, as computed in anything but the altered 
money. When eleven guilder* go to the pound, 
while the par of exchange is still called ten, more 
money will appear to be tlue from Holland to 
England fjiji* the* same quantity of goods as be¬ 
fore; ar^ consequentb^,* while the actual state of 
trade will be exaotly the same as before, it will 
be declared on iChange that the exchange has 
turned agijinst Holland ; i. e., that Holland owes 
more mdney to England«than she has to receive. 
However, merchants whqse interest it is to watch 
the course ofcexchange, easily distinguish the real 
from*the nominal variation, and learn to make 
use of the fixed jwint dT calculation with due al¬ 
lowance for the difference caused by the altera¬ 
tions in the value of money. They can ascer- 
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tain w]ial lliey want to know of the general state 
of eomtnerce, in the midst of what would be, to 
an inexperienced person, a deception ; and a 
merchant who has, by any rare "accident, been 
prevented from going on ’<lhange^onl^ wants td 
know the nominal varis(iion from par^ and to 
compare it with his knowlpdg# of the rjspeijtWe 
currencies of the twotiountries, to satisfy him¬ 
self as <o which ought to push its exports, and 
which its imports. 

The first cpiestion asked byone Dutch mer¬ 
chant of another, Heins's time, •usually re¬ 
lated to the exchange. It was that which hig old 
friend Jakob greeted him vvith this evening, as, 
jmnctual to the appoirfted moment, he entered the 
apartment vvliere Francesca and supper were 
waiting to honour and be honoured by him.— 
Heins saw at a glance that better entertainment 
was provided for^iim than his wealthy parents 
had ever thought fit to indulge him with. It had 
been their method to %urround themselves with 
whatever was essential to comfoft, a»i,^ whatever 
'served as a good investn^nt for their^oney ; 
but, m all articles of mere cansumption, they 
had been frugal in a way which Slyk and his 
daughter seemed little disposed ati^ imitate. 
While the Snoeks’ cel^irs were full eff choice 
French wines and brandies, they drank beer#nly. 
W Idle preparing the richest butteraand cheese 
which their fat meadows could produce, theif"ser¬ 
vants and children must %e content with an in¬ 
ferior kind, imported salt. Not thus was Jakob’s 
table furnished by his fair daughter. On the 
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present occasion, it looked very tempting. Placed 
between the windows, so that the eaters might 
enjoy the amusement of observing the passers 
by, without the table itself being seen from with¬ 
out, one source of' entettainment, always accept¬ 
able to q Dutciiman, was secure. There was no 
lack, of (jdoriferousrforeign fruits, of flasks whose 
aspect was not to be mistafken, or of more sul)- 
stantial delicacies from the native pastures and 
decoyS: This array W’as ’reflected from each 
corner of the apai<;ment by mirrors, so placed as 
to, exhibit evePy object witfhn ken, from the 
train^of passengers on the bridge at the bottom 
of the street, and the slow-moving barge ad¬ 
vancing in afi opposite diredtion, to the beau-pots 
filled with tulips which stood on the floor in 
corresponding angles of the apartment. What 
made the aspect of the place the most dazzling 
to Heins was, that there were .four Francescas, 
each differing from the ether according to the 
direction in which the gazSr looked. Here, the 
profile of ijAi pretty face and the jewelled arm 
were most conspicuous j' there, the closely fitting 
jacket, and the kiPot of hair fastened behind with 
a silver pin. Now, the bright eyes looked out 
from betvv:eR the two ringlets which curled 
‘exactly ft) the same turnon the foreheads of all 
DuteWomen; and agaiiv the yellow slipper was 
seen, to rest on the chaufle-pied, whose constant 
use must infallibly spoil the form of the .most 
beautiful foot that evef trod the quays of Am¬ 
sterdam. At the further end of this radiant 
.apartment leaned old Jakob, prepared with ques- 
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tions about bow matters looked on ’Channe : in 
the middle sat Francesca, deeming it no affront 
that such affairs were considered of the first im¬ 
portance, even in her presence; and between 
them stood Heins, commercial con amorc oni 
moment, and awkwardly.gallant tiie ncx^, till the 
familiarity of the evenings inaal enablecj higi-to 
make his attentions t(J the father and the daugh¬ 
ter move compatible than it had at first aj)peared 
possible to render them. 

“They may talk of our eommerce Iiaving 
declined,” said Sl^, “ but there^is no nation l^jce 
the Dutch, after all. Our refugee divines pjeacli 
to more purpose to us than they did in France, 
about the wisdom of Solomon in hfs traffic with 
Hiram, king of Tyre, and all the riches that he 
gained thereby. We are a people obedient to the 
Divine word, Mr. Heins ; and it pleases Heaven 
to prosper our industry, in spite of seeming ob¬ 
stacles. Even Solomon’s wisdom was not taxed 
to procure cedar afld*shittim wgod in the face of 
king Hiram's prohibitions; but wefigve done sjp 
mucb in getting the ei^hange with*England 
turned in our favour, notwitftstanding her late 
jealous enactments.” 

Francesca was of opinion thatT Holland was 
now under a special divine blessing lor having 
received and cherished* the Huguenots wl*o had 
been driven from France. Heins "thouglj^ that 
this opinion was countenanced by the fact that a 
considerable part of the*prosperity of the States 
was derived from the industry of these very 
refugees. On the other hand, England was also 
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open to tlic Huguenots, and it was against 
England that the exchange liad turned. 

This was a difliculty easily answered, Jakob 
said. England'was punished for her jealousy ; 
S)r her unVieigjibourlyeonduct towards the Stat(;s. 
Was it ip)t l]c\ns’s beliijf that a vast importation 
ofdbyantpes, velvetu, and jewellery from Dutch 
vessels had been going on ^n England of late ? 

“ Certainly,” replied Heins. “ While we can 
gain fto more than two, or, at most, three per 
cent, on our capital at home, we must invest it 
abroad, cvce. ati' some risk ; ^nd this has been 
dune in England to such an extent that the 
government there must be a little surprised at 
the present course of the exchange. Visscher 
has ]>ut but a small per centage in his pocket to¬ 
day, 1 rather think ; for there is such an abun¬ 
dance of bills on England in the market, and so 
few are present to buy, that ;the business has 
been very languid.” 

" There will soon be ab tnd of that,” replied 
Slyk. “ \ fioocf of this kind of money is pre¬ 
sently al*orbed. It is not like our hard gojd, or 
our bank money, whicli rests at the disposal of 
one nation instead of two.” 

Heins s^ug^ested that bank money was like 
'a ball sebt up by a solitary player, which might 
return<.or be lost accordipg to the skill or awk¬ 
wardness wirii which it was thrown; whereas 
exch^ige money -was a shuttlecock played be¬ 
tween two nations, whiih was sure to visit each 
in turn, as long as both were interested in keep¬ 
ing up the game. This flight of fancy, so mutlt 
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more French than Dutch, enhanced Francesca’s 
admiration of the accomplishments of the young 
merchant. She was not aware, however, that 
hills of exchange could be exactly cayed monej. 
She knew that they might, in <^e sense, be s® 
considerexl, as'they discharged debts ; Jout debts 
might also be discl^jirgfed ’by barter,«vhe»? no 
money was ])re6ent.—Heins explained that bills 
of exchange form a« actual currency, tegpporary 
in its nature, like bank paper, but ]) 08 sessing all 
the requisites of 5 ^ medium of*exchange. 

“ 1 liave been using one as* mdhey this very 
day,” he continued. “You must know,-»-(l do 
not hesitate to spe^k openly before friends)—I 
have been trying my fortune, while others did, in 
a venture to England. 1 am not in the habit of 
exporting, as you know ; but I shipped a snug 
package of velvets, which certain great folks are 
at this moment? wearing, perhaps in tlie king of 
England’s own urqpince. I was paid in a bill 
drawn on a timber merchai< here, payable at 
usance;-you know what tha^ means ?” 

Familiar as the term Ryas, the young lady did 
not know what it meant, fleins exjdained that 
bills are paid either at sighf, or at a certain 
specified time after date, or at the^friod which 
is pointed out by the^iustom or law of the place 
on which the bill ts drawn; which jftriod is 
called the usance of the place. 9kt An^erdam 
this was one month aijer date. Heins went on, 

“ I was, at the same time, desirous of pur¬ 
chasing some powder and ball, which I bad a fine 
opportunity of disposing of. I therefore offered 
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this bill,—not to the owner of the powder, (who 
would leave Amsterdam before the bill became 
due, and would have charged me whatever it 
might cost him to have it changed for a dillerent 
ftind of monejv)—but to my friend Visscher, the 
bill-broiler, who sold me a bill on Copenhagen, 
whfoJi suited my pov^def-mcrchant’s convenience, 
and put a profit into Visscher’s pocket, and saved 
me tin; necessity of calling.any money out of the 
Bank. So you see this bill was real money in my 
hands, is so now irfVisscher’8,^nd may be again 
in a hundred*Dthhr hands before the month is up.” 

Slyk thought commerce would slacken griev¬ 
ously if bills did not serve as a circulating me¬ 
dium, as welfas being the means of liquidating 
debts. If people were obliged to depend on 
their individual stock of money for the prosecu¬ 
tion of all their undertakings, they would be 
stopped short at the outset of many a fine specu¬ 
lation ; whereas by havifi^ access to the credit- 
bank (viz. the exchange market), and thus being 
able to excbuA'ge their credit for cash, at a small 
sacrifice, Tacilitiea wefe»afibrded, and an equali¬ 
zation of demand “was established which was 
highly favourable'to an extensive and beneficial 
employment of capital. This was the advantage 
tJf bills bearing date, instead of being, in all 
instances, payable at'sightf When payable at 
sight, ^ey weffe not of course money ; and every 
protraction of date was equivalent to an increase 
in the quantity of money; as the bill passed 
through more hands, the longer it had a separate 
existence from the cash it represented. 

“ I suppose, then,” said Francesca, “ that your 
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new undertaking is to be carried on by the help 
of iliis kind of money. But perhaps bills of 
cxebiinge do not circulate so far inland ” 

“ 1 have nothing to do but to exchange tlieni 
ft)r inland bills, or for cash,” ol)Se#ved her fatberj 
“ Snoek, you say that ftarcign bills sup«rabound 
on ’Change. What si^ yftu fo some of Ahe »jfere 
capital wliich is afloat being lent to me for a 
grand and beneficial design which I li^ve in 
hand some way up the country ? ” 

“ 1 have little w no mone^ to spare just at 
this time,” replied Heins: “ for1;he|)resent state 
of the rfixchange, you see, is just that which 
makes it desirable for us to import to the utmost. 

1 must invest in British produce’3s much as I 
can gather together while bills on Britain are 
cheap. But there must be many exporters who 
are slackening their business till the exchange 
turns. They will be ready enough to let you 
have money at little or nlithing above the common 
rate of interest. “Vf hat is your object ? ” 

“ I told you that I might give ^wu news <4 
your mother this evening* *I saw her Yesterday 
morning, and all the childreif; and I may see 
her again once or twice a week,"if I am enabled 
to carry on my design. In that ca*e^ I shall 
settle in her near neighbourhood.” 

“And Fransje,”—inijuired Heins, looking with 
an appearance of anxiety towards^the laitef,— 

“ Fransje, will you leav^us too?” 

“ I shall delight in being so near your mo¬ 
ther,” replied Fransje. “ And those dear chil¬ 
dren. I could sit by Christian’s epoch from 
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morninpftill night. He is so interesting! It is 
so soothing too, to one’s heart, to be able to cheer 
such a sufferer!” 

Heins knew thal Fransje’s presence did not 
usually cheer Christian’s spirits, but quite the 
reverse. “He remert^berefl talso that Fransje never 
could sitf beside the ihvajid for half an hour 
together, unless there was some one j)rejent to 
admirflk. her assiduity ; whife Gertrude, who said 
nothing about th<j pleasure, had frequently held 
the boy in her ajms for hour% during his agony, 
ami kept her seat through a long summer’s day 
wheif Christian could not, with all his endeavours, 
keep his temper with anybody else. Heins 
smiled vaguely, however, upon Fransje’s protest¬ 
ations ; and when talk of business was resumed, 
her fancy wandered on into the days when she 
might enact the applauded sister-in-law, in return 
for the desirable establishment she should have 
obtained as the lady oV the rising merchant, 
Heins Snoejj. 

“ yoti,fbmcmber,” said Jakob, “ the fine vein 
of turf that runs, frodi the dyke at Winkel to 
the lake twenty miles inland. I have often said, 
as I suppose jnahy others have, that it is a shame 
that veil* il not worked.” 

Heins had heard that\here were many doubts 
whether it would be worth while to excavate this 
turf'till labour should be cheaper in the north, 
and more fuel required^for the increasing popu¬ 
lation. Slyk, however, had an answer to every 
objection. 

“ If it was merely to dig up a single cargo of 
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turf,” said Jie, “ I grant you it would not be 
vvortli wliile to transport labourers from the South. 
But mine is a very extensive plan indeed. In 
the first ])lace, this turf lies only two feet below 
the surface, and it is seven* feet-deep. It will bo 
some time before we exhiiust such a veiUj, twenty 
miles in length. O, I agsuwe you, th^ breaks 
arc nothing ; merely (Jaused by the intersecting 
dykes. • We have only to cross over, and begin 
again at the distance of a few feet.—Permiikion ! 
can you suppose we shall be refused permission 
to iin])rovc the l.md*as we proceed, to the great 
advantage of the owners ? Yes ; to their ^reat 
advantage ; as you will say when you have heard 
the whole of my scheme. We shall not make 
a swamp of the excavation. No, no. We will 
leave the honour of making inland lakes to our 
ancestors. I do not wonder that you take fright 
at the idea of a new lake, twenty miles long. 
I mean, instead of a lake, to have a fat green 
meadow, stretching»’fiwm Winkel to nearly the 
opposite coast.” 

DiiJ not water always ri^e jvhere turf was cut ? 
Heins asked. Would not the "proprietors of the 
soil object that no share of th# fuel procured 
would compensate to them for having Jheir fields 
turned into a bog ? ^yk assured him ^hat no¬ 
thing was further from ^is thoughts than p^ting 
with the turf so near home. At W^kel, Heins 
was reminded, there was a strand, backed'^y a 
line of sand-hills, wliere Ihe accumulated cockle- 
shidls of a million of tides were hea])cd. On 
Uusc hills a range of kilns vva? to be erected to 
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convert tlie cockle-shells into lime to manure 
the wet soil by filling up the spaces from which 
the turf was dug. From this strand was the fuel 
to be shifted, in order to command a sale in every 
t'lown anti village' on’the /uyder Zee, and the 
coasts with which it communicated. The next 
thing would be to “import lean Danish cattle, to 
fatten on the meadows enriched by the produce 
of the lime-kilns. From^these arose visions, in 
Heins s fancy, of unfathomable depths'of butter, 
innumerable mult^udes of cheeses, of dairy farms 
rising on the sldpe of every dyke, and vessels en- 
terii^ each creek and bay along the sho^e. Slyk 
had succeeded in captivating his mercantile ima¬ 
gination fat’ better than Francesca the nobler 
part of the faculty. While turf was the only ob¬ 
ject in the picture, Heins doubted and weighed 
as a Dutchman should; but when above the turf 
there were meadows, and on the meadows cattle, 
with dairy farms in the”fore-ground, lime-kilns 
in the distance, and shijfphig on the horizon, 
Heins was carried away by a vehement desire 
to have’h share in all this enterprise; to.be in 
part master of thik grand new creation. He was 
little aware on what a shaking bog all this super¬ 
structure pf Hopes was built. 

Slyk Kad many requisites for the conduct of 
a speculation. He had enterprise ; he had ex¬ 
perience ; a*d he had not the restraint of a con¬ 
science ; but he 'had alsfi no money: at least, 
he had what in HollanS at that time was called 
no money. He had enough in house, furniture, 
clothes, and jewels to have sold for what would 
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comfortably maintain himself and his daughter ; 
but this was poverty, in the eyes of the Dutch 
mercliants of 1696. ,To have no disposable funds, 
was a degree of poverty at which many a boor 
would have been alarmeiV; and it^wa# so extra¬ 
ordinary a case, that Slyl^s whole endeavour was 
to keep his plight a secrc;!, and to get jjut it 
as soon as he could. *As he was rather change¬ 
able in* his employments, it was not very easy 
to track him; and his manner was of thal im¬ 
posing kind which commonly bespeaks conscious 
wealth ; so that tBsins was excusable for con¬ 
cluding, with the rest of the world of Amsterdam, 
that old Sakob Slyk was rich. So rapidly diS his 
supposition rise, thistlay, to conviction, that he 
was presently conscious of lamenting that he had 
destined so much of his disposable capital to in¬ 
vestments in foreign produce; and pondering 
how much he could extricate, to be applied in 
Slyk’s speculation. 

“ You mean to conduct the whole yourself,” 
he said. “ You speak of settling oiatl^e spot.” 

“ Qertainly, and you njust visit your* mother 
frequently, to sec how the wort:' proceeds. You 
will go with us to-morrow, if )iou really think 
of taking a share. You will go ovSt tjie ground 
with me.” 

Heins thought of th% business which required 
his attention at home; of the capgups to be un¬ 
loaded ; the foreign letters to be looked ifr in 
the present condition of %he exchange; and the 
necessary observation of commercial affairs, for 
which his partner could scarcely find time foi 
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some days after liis entrance upon Ins new office. 
Heins feared he could not go. 

Francesca intimated that she was to accompany 
her father, and spoke of the family party at \V^in- 
'kel. Heins hesitated,ibut feared he must delay. 
Slyk let drop tliat Gertrude was to go in the same 
boili to-pay her ppomjsed visit to Mrs. Snoek; 
and then, after much talk about hesitation and 
difficulty, Heins found, at last, that he could con¬ 
trive 1*0 get away for a few days. There were 
certain signs of vexation in her countenance which 
her father endeavoured to screen from observation 
by fixing Heins’s attention on himself. He ex¬ 
patiated on his own fitness for the undertaking, 
from the experience he haddiad in the manage¬ 
ment of all conceivable affairs that can come 
within the province of a money-maker. To judge 
by his own intimations, he must be the richest 
man in the States. He instanced all the occa¬ 
sions of his gains, and n>iine of his losses, 

“ Trust me to manage*- labourers,’’ said ho. 
“ I shall scarcely have such trouble with another 
Set as ]5*had with my fourteen boatmen,^ once 
upon a time, at the outset of the herring-fishery. 
Fransje, you remember that stormy 24th of 
June?” 

“ Vest, indeed,” repli^l Fransje. “ The sea 
lashecjL the dyke as if it li^d been mid-winter, as 
the fishermes went to church. Their wives fol- 
lowetr trembling,-and said it was blasphemy to 
ask a blessing on the Sshery, if their husbands 
tempted Providence by going out in such a storm. 
By midnight, most of the men thought so too ; 
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and the moment of sailinj^ passed away vvliile 
they stood on the dyke, each boat’s comj)!my 
looking at the rest, to see what they meant to do. 
I well remember the flashes of lighting dis¬ 
closing the tossing row of*empty Ijoats.” 

“ Not all emi)ty, however,’’ observed Siyk. “ I 
led the way, and it wasmof ten minutes after 
midnight when the last of my crew stepped on 
board.’ I had tlic adjutage of their beinj^ Ca¬ 
tholics, liowevcr. There was only one Calvinist; 
and he was nearly enough to spoil the whole, till 
I took him on the side of predestination. Then 
he was (juiet enough; and the Catholics se,^ up 
one saint against another, so as to leave a ba¬ 
lance of probabilities that we shoftld get safe 
home.” 

Heins laughed, though in some constraint, 
through wonder that the sanctimonious Jakob 
should thus come out in the new character of a 
joking adventurer. DicHhe party get safe home ? 
he asked. 

“ Safe ! y'es ; and much more thsAi .safe. We 
ran for the Brill; and had^lre luck to gertn first; 
as was very just, since we wefe the first to go 
out,—only five minutes after th« legal time, re¬ 
member, in a midsummer tempest. *^We brought 
in a fine cargo, and sold every fish at*a ducat. 
That was equally agreeable to Catholic and Cal¬ 
vinist." 

“ And which were you ?’’ 

“ Oh, we were all of Are faith that day ;—that 
the first herrings of the season are special gifts 
of Providence to the Dutch of all persuasions. 

16 II 
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You should have seen the scramble there was for 
our cargo. All the sick people in the place, or 
their nurses, came out to get a fresh herring as an 
infallible cure ; and those in health were almost 
equally eager.| V/e wore not disposed to doubt 
the reci,pe which brougjjt in ducats as fast as if 
thejj, haij, been stivers.”, 

“ You make a point of having a fresh herring, 
the first day of the season,” remarked Francesca, 
lookih’g doubtfully at her father, whom she bad 
never before heard to question the soundness of 
the popular belief in the soveieign efficacy of the 
first-caught herrings. 

“ And always shall, my dear, while 1 have a 
ducat to buy. one with. I a.n only pointing out 
the advantage that it was to me and my men that 
they had a leader over them who knew how to 
manage them. One quarter of an hour , later, 
and the Brill would have been supplied from 
another buss. This is not the only time, Heins, 
that I made a little fortune-at sea in one trip. 
It is somq,years ago now,—but I remember as if 
it was yesterday,—,* singular little expedition 
that 1 made during the war. To be sure, there 
was sufficient danger in it, and nicety enough re¬ 
quired to ipake me remember it pretty distinctly; 
but really, I could fancy, (if you had not told me 
the course of the exchafige to-day,) that the 
French wer^ still before our ports. Poor fel¬ 
lows I a very provoking thing was near happen¬ 
ing to two or three of their captains. They would 
have been obliged to refuse battle with our ships, 
and make the best of their way home, if it had 
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not been for me. I helped tliein to some of their 
laurels.” 

“You helped the French to their laurels!” 
exclaimed Heins in astonishment. “ How did 
you do that '! and why ! ” 

“ 1 have hy nature,—J should say, 1 jovve to 
Providence a high sense of justice,” replijsd SJyk, 
gravely. “ I could never bear to see any advan-- 
tage ghined, even h^ my own country, j^here 
there was not fair play ; and 1 can never con¬ 
sider battle conducted on equal terms when one 
party has plenty oi"^mmunitiont and the other 
little or gone. This was the case in the instance 
1 speak of.’’ 

“ So you robbed the French ships*of ammuni¬ 
tion, in order to afford the Dutch fair play. 
Truly, the gallant French would not have cared 
much for laurels won from a defenceless enemy.” 

“ You mistake the matter quite,” replied Slyk. 
“ If the deed you desenbe would have been pa¬ 
triotic, mine was ufttdi more s^, and in a very 
refined way. It was the French avlio wantet^ 
powckr and ball. But I cyd- not rob th* Dutch.' 
What was obtained from them*wa3 by their own 
free will. I went to meet a vessel on its way 
from the Baltic with ball, and ma(fe ra^iid sail, 
so as to fall in with tlie French just in time to 
supply them with the means of keeping »p the 
fight.” 

“ But the powder: the Baltic vessel did not 
furnish you with powder,*! suppose.” 

“ The powder I was obliged to afford at a less 
advantage to myself. The Dutch commander 
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was willing enougli to furnish me, out of his 
BUjiBifluity, with what I wanted ; but he insisted 
on such a price as left me small profit. J told 
him it was hardly worth the risk of stealing my 
^vay throtigh the •smoke to the other side of the 
enemy,^for so small a ,share of the profits as 1 
pot;kete(l. Jlut, betvyeen us, we carried off a 
pretty luin]) of French money; enough to con¬ 
sole our commander for being beaten, and to 
comjifensate to me for the risk and the toil. It 
was hard and hob work handing up on one side 
the ship the aMmunilion which was to be fired 
into the Dutchman from the other; but both 
parties might thank me for securing them fair 
play.” 

Heins’s veneration for Dutch genius rose higher 
than ever. He doubted whether any country 
could produce a parallel to this instance of prac¬ 
tical wisdom. But there was more for him to 
hear:—many a narrative ,.of expeditions up and 
down the Rhine, when sugar, coffee, and wool¬ 
len cloths leere* disposed of to unheard of ad- 
■■{'antage* at every village on the way up, and 
enormous rafts of "limber swept down the stream 
in return, bearing the exulting Jakob home to the 
country of v^iicli Heins began to think him a 
■ conspicifous ornament. ,Many a region had he 
also applied with earthepware, and his exploits 
in tobacco-pipes were enough of themselves to 
immbrtalize his commercial genius. The Wih- 
kel adventure now appeared a moderate and 
purely rational affair, and Heins himself began to 
see the expediency of enlarging the speculation 
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yet furtlier by adding a tobacco-pipe manufactory 
to their establishment, if, as was expected, the 
right kind of earth was found to be plentiful near 
any spot of the twenty mj)es gf turf swl. 

“ You will be ready to ‘go wiJh us early to¬ 
morrow to see your mother^ said Frarikje, (Quit¬ 
ting the table to mal«3 l*er prcparatioifs fol; de¬ 
parture. 

“ To view the grcftmd,” added her fathcf. 

Heins rose as he replied that, in order to do 
so, he must liastenprfMt'ay to coi)sult his partner 
on the whole affair, and make arrangements for 
diverting some of his capital from other channels 
in order to engage, in this new object. J3ut he 
would sec what could bp done in a few hours. 
Slyk assured him that there was no haste about 
the advance of capital, as there was abundance 
in hand; that he had better view the ground 
before he defcided anything, or troubled his il¬ 
lustrious partner aj sq) ^usy a time with an im¬ 
portant affair, of which all the»details could not 
yet be presented. Ileins agreed not*tg troubl» 
his partner further at pre8ent,i.han to send him a 
note of excuse for an absence of a few days on 
a visit to Winkel. 

Slyk told the truth when he said thrt he hai\ 
at present abundance Sf money for the carrying 
on of his enterprise. *It by no means followed 
that it was his own. Whose it tvas dejffended 
upon circumstances yet future; depended, not 
only on whether the speculation should termi¬ 
nate favourably or unfavourably, but on the 
length of time that it could be carried on. 
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Sl)’k’s plan was one very common amon" ad¬ 
venturers. It was to raise money by drawing 
and re-drawing inland bills of exchange, in com¬ 
bination \yitb two men of a genius of as high 
■Sn order as Ij's own.' The Dutch banks were 
not all< like the greatr bank of Amsterdam, 
There were some'in ^very large town in the 
states which were very ifke banks in general, 
and '.yliich were subject tq. imposition from ad¬ 
venturers. From the coOers of two or three of 
these banks Slyk’s friend^ contrived to extract 
capital for his p&rposes, taking the chance of the 
enterprise turning out well enough tp enable 
them to replace what they now borrowed on false 
pretences. ' 

Slyk drew' a bill upon honest Hugo Cats of 
Haerlem, payable two months after date. Not 
that Cats owed Slyk anything; but in consider¬ 
ation of being allowed to draw in his turn for the 
amount, with interest aittl commission, he per¬ 
mitted the supposition of h 'debt. In order to 
ijvoid suspicion, the re-drawing was done through 
a third ^arty, Cats ilniwing liis bill, before the 
expiration of the' two months, on Geysbuk of 
Rotterdam; who., in his turn, was to draw on 
Slyk before the expiration of the further two 
“months. The bill returned on Slyk must bear, 
of course, a great accunrulation of interest and 
comijiission,«-but he trusted to his enterprise to 
pay off all; and his immediate object was an¬ 
swered in the liankers’ {I'old being obtained which 
was to enable him to make his first payments to 
his labourers, and to the proprietors of the vein 
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of turf from which he expected so much wealth. 
Interest was low, at this time; a sure siiiin "that 
the profits of stock were also low; but Slyk in¬ 
tended that his profits should be unlike those 
which followed every othtfr investinfut of capital/ 
and justify, by the issue, iiis plan of raising money 
by circulation. 

The bankers were rendered unsuspicious, 
not oiily by the comparative infrequency p<>frau- 
dulent speculation at a time and in a country 
where a needy mercU^t was a iihcnomcnon al¬ 
most unheard of, but by the mode in which the 
bills wiyre indorsed. Several names appeared on 
the back of each bill; and these and the short¬ 
ness of the date tof^ether gave an itpjicarance of 
security to the whole affair. It was scarcely 
likely that all these parties should fail before the 
ex])iralion of the two months, even if the drawer 
and acceptor had been considered persons of 
doubtful. credit. But‘there was no reason for 
questioning any part of the proceeding. The 
re-drawing wasalvvays done in gooS time to ])r^- 
vent»any attention beingdfixed upon th^'previous 
bill; and the first advance of* money seemed to 
have been gained so easily, that the parties re¬ 
solved to repeat the experiment, if ttey failed to 
obtain, at a less cost, the funds they wanted, fronf 
Heins, or from some other rich merchant,»young 
and uncontrolled enough to be jaade a,dupe. 
Meantime, the speculators amused themselves 
with contemplating the* unconscious security of 
all whom they had made their tools;—of the 
bankers from whose coffers they had abstracted 
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tlieir capital, and of such of the indorsers as were 
no worse than careless, and who therefore little 
dreamed of the necessity which nii^ht arise for 
their paying for the delinquency of the drawer. 
"If they were sJisposed 'to complain of the hard¬ 
ship of Viach indorspr being liable for the amount 
of d’jjrofestcd bill, (that is, of a bill which the 
acceptor cannot pay,) they should hav^; been 
inor^carefid to ascertain <.lie soundness of the 
credit with which they linked their own. 

There was little liabilitythis kind incurred 
with respect to foreign bills of exchange; the 
Dutc^i merchants of that period beingcautious 
and experienced in their dealings with strangers. 
But, at home, suspicion was nearly laid asleep in 
a state of things which afforded rare occasion to 
a spirit of adventure, and little temptation to 
fraud. Where money abounded to such a degree 
as to bring down the rate of interest to the lowest 
point, and to constitute ‘eyejy trader a man of 
substance, capital was little in request, and could 
Jhe had alnfbst for the asking. Slyk had the art to 
make his own user^of thte security thus generated, 
and to obtain capital, at a greater cost certainly 
than if he haibeen able to prove himself atrust- 
,worthy jiefson, but freed from the necessity of 
manufacturing this kind oT proof. He preferred 
havin|^ to pay heavy intei^st and commission at 
last, to allovrthg attention to be fixed upon his 
honour and his substance; and the views of his 
companions were congenial with his own. 
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Chapter V. 

GOING NOKTHWAllDS. 

The transit from Airistertlam to AVinkel jvas 
accomplislied too soon for the wishes of some of 
the party, while others found it very wearisjmie. 
'J'hcse last were not rendered inipatieht by the 
annoyances which would have fatigued an Eng¬ 
lish traveller,—the'slowness of*the trckschuit, 
the frequent interruptions of the bridges ovcj the 
canal, and the smoking which went on on board 
the boat. All these tvere matters of»course to a 
Dutch voyager. Heins’s unexpected attendance 
was much more wearisome to Gertrude than any 
anticipated circumstances of the voyage; and her 
ancient attendant was more annoyed by the ma¬ 
nifest rivalship of Fraftcesca Slyk than by any 
infliction, in the fohn*of smoke^or garlic, of the 
other i)a8sengers. Heins, on the otltcr Jiand, en- 
joyeckand made the most of the,urotractel? oppor¬ 
tunity thus aflbrded him of pitying his court to 
Gertrude, well knowing that, once on shore, his 
privileges would be at an end. Wlwle she sat 
sewing in the roef, or* best cabin, he fook his 
place beside her, and wnportuncil her witl» con¬ 
versation, in defiance of Francesca’s fuequent^f-'alls 
to observe the pleasure boats Ivhich floated on 
the canal, or the laden bSrges which were being 
towed down, or the trim gardens of the country 
houses stretching to the brink of the water. If 
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Gertrude engaged herself in any employment in 
which he was not concerned, he was far too ready 
with his warnings of some provoking bridge 
which they might as well ])ass on foot, or of the 
'approach of dinner-time, when he had ascertained 
that they might safely, go on shore to refresh 
themselves on the gracs, put of the reach of the 
scents of tobacco on the one hand, and decaying 
vegetation on the other. ,Then came the osten¬ 
tation of the delicate dinner he had caused to be 
provided, and of the tast^ with which he had 
selected the sjfot where they were to rest. He 
was, never wearied of pointing out how }he grass 
on the sloping dyke where they sat was greener 
than anywhere else; and what a pleasant shade 
the willows made; and how precisely he had 
chosen the point of view for seeing the slow sail 
gliding between the tufted banks and gay gar¬ 
dens. He busied himself to learn the name of 
every village whose houses were clustered on the 
intersecting dykes; and piqued himself on mea- 
.suring exactrly by his eye the extent of the ob¬ 
long fields fornuith l»y the intersections* He 
pronounced learifedly on the turf-soils and clay 
soils which alternated under what, to inexpe¬ 
rienced eyes, was only bright verdure; and, 
when there had been eneugh of this, glided into 
a fit<»f sentiment on th9 unrivalled beauties of a 
summer no«n in Holland. Gertrude had been 
silently admiring* what he now began to praise,— 
the prospect where tfie greenest of meadows 
formed a relief from the gleams of water on every 
side,—water in the sluggish canal, water stand- 
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ing in the hollows, water rising in the grass, 
water hanging in tlie air in the form of a silvery 
haze, which dissolved the outlines, and melted 
into harmony the hues of all objects, from the 
whirling mills on the banks which Seemed to 
possess a life of their own, to the laz^cattle which 
lay ruminating under the scanty shade , of Jlie 
willows. From the moment that Heins became 
romantic, however, Gertrude’s contemplation^'; as 
spoiled ; and she returned to her sj'iced baked 
cels and glass of liqueur with a new relish. 

If Ileins could bu,?''ft!iVe been made to tow the 
boat which held his beloved, she would have been 
happy t(f admit his services while dining on 
shore; but to have •him at her elijow in the 
trekscliuit, and at her feet on the grass, was ra¬ 
ther too much. As soon as she could with any 
grace leave the company, she wandered with her 
attendant to some distance from the feasting 
party, trusting that Franpesca would choose this 
time for detaining Heins by her side. 

Without going out of hearing df th<? bell of the 
trekschuit, Gertrude found she could charge her 
scene and company. From the ridge of the bank 
she saw a bIcaching-ground belovy, and hastened 
down to exchange a few words with the children 
who were sitting in a cireje to guard the Jinan, and 
peeling sallows the while, The ground wa^ un¬ 
approachable but by a little bridge over the ditch; 
and on this bridge was stationed an old woman, 
with petticoats tucked up tn an unusual shortness, 
a hat like an umbrella, and an evident prepara¬ 
tion for the endurance of heat and fatigue. 
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“ Yon are weary, good mother, since you seem 
to* be resting,” said Gertrude. “ Truly you 
would rest better in the shade.” 

The old lady replied, that she was only wailing 
for the bbat^all. Shatook her turn to tow, when 
the trftkschuit passed .this place. It was warm 
w«gk ia a summe/s rgjon, and she took her jdea- 
sure before and after it. ' 

^^And what becomes of the horse ?” inquired 
Gertrude’s maid. “ We changed horse but 
lately.” 

“ My grand^n there nUes^iim forward through 
the ^fields to a point where the towing-path grows 
wide enough for him again,” said the oltl woman; 
“ and the fcoy lightens my way home, when the 
boat is on its course again.” 

“ You talk,” said Gertrude, “ of taking your 
pleasure. Is it pleasure to lean over this bridge 
at noon time ?” 

“ It is a pleasure, young mistress, to look 
abroad and see how PrtwMence has blest our 
land abqjre«evefy other. I venture to say some¬ 
thing to our pastor in return for all that lie says 
to us. I tell hSn that, though he has lost his 
country for hia religion’s sake, he has gained a 
better, b^idfcs his heavenly reward. Our pastor 
came flora France during the persecution.’’ 

“cAnd does he like ^is country better than 
•Fr^ce ? ” 

No doubt, the old woman supposed. In France, 
she was credibly inforfiied, more than one cow 
had died of drought, during the last hot season, 
when heaven blessed Holland with water enough 
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for the purposes of all Europe, if some of it had 
not been putrid. In certain parts of France, such 
a thing as an eel was never seen ; and there was 
a false religion there, which showed that the 
curse of God was on the, country. The very 
children were quite unlike the Dulfcli children. 
They would dance and shout under the ciiestnut 
trees, and laugh loud enough to be heard*far off, 
instead of giving their heiirts to God, and u^g 
their hands in the sefvice of their parents,'nke 
the little people who were at work so soberly in 
yonder bleaching gi'owrUl. 

“ You point out to your grand-children,” said 
Gertrude,* “ the blessings you are yourself so^en- 
sible of?” 

“ The pastor teaches them to give praise for 
the pure gospel,” replied the old woman ; “ and 
I bring them out to show them the gifts that 
follow upon grace. I show them the waters that 
bear corn to us, and brged fish for us; and the 
pastures that feed out cows. And I tell them 
about the sand that the rough aea washes up to 
'strengthen our dykes; and 1 bid them lie^thank- 
ful that we have lime-kilnl nefer, without which 
the fever might carry us all off any autumn.” 

“ The fever prevails here then ? ” 

“ We have lost two of the children*irfcit; but 
Providence has been pleased to show us the way 
out of this danger, through our pastor. YSa see 
that mill, with the new thatch.upon* it. Well; 
it was our pastor who tltought we might have a 
mill as well as our neighbours ; and it carries off 
the mud, and keeps up a stir in the water, so that 
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wc trust God will preserve us from the fever this 
year.” 

'• Your house stands on high ground,” ob¬ 
served Gertrude. “ It looks as if it must be 
healthy and convcnienjt.” 

“ We ca;.* sec the spires of two great towns 
from IV. I tell t'le children the sight should 
nidke t'Aem thankful lhat they are far from the 
smTes which try the sjtirit in great cit’cs. It 
pte3..2S Heaven to prosper my son’s traffic at 
Rotterdam fair, once a year ; and he brings home 
news enough of what h^ 28 there to show us 
that a country phice like this is the true resting 
place for God’s chosen.” 

“ I should like to rest here awhile with you, 
good raotheV; and to bring with me a little friend 
to whom Providence denies repose upon earth.” 
And Gertrude spoke of Christian, adding that 
she trusted the good mother was so much more 
pious than herself as to be reconciled to even 
such a case of sufl’ering 'as this. The dame re¬ 
quested, with much respect, that if opportunity 
should offer,' she might be honoured with a call 
on her 'hospitality, m Behalf of the child whom 
the hand of God had touched, and whose heart 
would, she tfusfed, be in due time touched by 
,His grafe. 

Gertrude really hoped that such an opportunity 
wouliP occur, whenever Christian should return 
to Amsterdam, hospitality was at that time aa 
free in Holland as in any country at any peripd; 
and the disciples of tl>e reform^ religion, espe¬ 
cially, communicated as brethren. Gertrude 
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tliouglit that slie and Cliristian could be very 
hap))y for a while in the substantial farm-house 
wliich stoorl on the slope, with a well-ordered 
family of children about them, a ])ious pastor at 
hand, and the happy datm; to point oill blessing 
in every thing. Cliristiiyi should liear aU about 
it; and it was niueh to bs wished that tiie slan¬ 
derers of Holland coilld see what her peasantry 
really vfere;—that they were remarkable for f^er 
things than being the richest in the world. 

Gertrude had no time to improve her acquaint¬ 
ance with the famil]fliefore the Bell rang, and it 
was necessary to hasten back to the boat. \Yhile 
she again settled down to her work in the cabin, 
the dame stoutly passed the towing-rope over 
her shoulders, and paced the narrow foot-jiath for 
three miles, drawing the boat after her with great 
apparent ease. After bidding her farewell, Ger¬ 
trude had not come to a conclusion as to what 
blessing the dame couid contrive to educe from 
the infliction of Heins’s society^ when her atten¬ 
tion was called to an important feature in the 
landscape. Rising above tjje dykes which*crossea 
the country in every direction' was an eminence 
planted with trees, and prolonged to the furthest 
visible points north and south. Thi|i was cer¬ 
tainly the sea dyke, and they were appfbaching 
Winkel; and accordii^ly, they were prosently 
after landed at the summer-house avhich over¬ 
looked the canal from the extremity,—that is,— 
the highest part of Mrs.*Sn6ek’s garden. 

What screams of joy issued from this retreat 
as the boat glided before the window from which 
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Cliristian was fishing, ami well-known faces 
looked out from the cabin, and one friend after 
another stepped on shore ! The summer- house 
had windows all round, that no passing object 
might escape the notice of those who came there 
to be amused. Christian occupied nearly the 
whole watcr-windv>w^''as it was called. His 
brother'and sister contended for the dyke or road- 
window, from whence Luc speedily desconded to 
make acquaintance with tlTe towing-horse. Mrs. 
Snoek awaited her guests at the door, and' Ka¬ 
trina stretched her neck .".ism the back-window 
which presented no object beyond the familiar 
coWs, and the herd’s cottage in the back-ground. 
'W’ith his fishing-rod suspended, and his eyes so 
intently fixed on Gertrude that he did not even 
liear the compliments of Francesca, Christian 
sat patiently waiting his share of the caresses 
which his active brother and sister were snatch¬ 
ing from the common favourite. He was re¬ 
warded, as usual, for his patience by his friend’s 
taking a seat where he could keep possession of 
her hapd," and see every turn of her countenance. 
At the first unolkerVfed moment, she bent over 
liim, whispering an inquiry whether his spirit had 
been at quie* in the absence of the pastor, and 
whether-he had been strong of heart, as he had 
promised, for his mother’^ sake. Christian looked 
dowii, as if afraid to answer for himself, and at 
last {.'aid that his pain had been worse than ever, 
just when Gertrude was not there to nurse him. 

“ And how did you bear it ? ” 

“ Ask mother,” replied the boy, with one of 
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liis radiant smiles, which 5 ’et had little of the 
brightness of childhood in it. And_ he went* on 
to tell how his mother had scarcely ever left him, 
and how she had time now to nurse him, just as 
she did before his father* was ill ;»and how hfl 
had told her his secret about,bearing th# pain ; 
and how she thought i,t a "very good method, aand 
was glad to understand why he looked in a par¬ 
ticular way when theepain seemed to be C(¥a?ng 
on, and spoke slowly and gently when he had 
been lying awake a,t,j 8 ight longer than usual; 
and how she really thought he might try to be 
as patient as Jesus Christ, and become mor^ so, 
in time, than seemed possible at present. Ger¬ 
trude was very glad*to hear all this, and also that 
the ranunculus, which had been taken all possible 
cate of for her, was now in beautiful blow, and 
that they were to go down to the decoy together 
the first day that there should be no mist, when 
Christian had two or three kinds of waterfowl 
to show her which Bad never ^ttled near them 
before. But all this was hastily dismissed for 
Master Peter. Master Peter Jiad inquired, more 
than once, for Christian ; but had said nothing 
about coming to Winkel. Chfistj^n must meet 
him again at Saardam some day. 

And now Gertrudd* and Christian had both* 
need of patience ; Gertrude being first half%tifled 
by Roselyn’s boisterous love, and then rascued 
by Heins, at the expend of many tears from the 
scolded child; and Christian being not less 
teased by lectures from Slyk, and fondness from 
Francesca, He did not lose his good-humour, 
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Jiowevcr; and, with llie rest of the party, was 
too happy to wish to leave the sumtncf-honse till 
the sun sank red behind tlic west-dyke, and the 
evening fog began to rise. 


Chapter VI. 

NEWS FROM HOME. 

Slvic and Heins were equally anxious to lose 
no time in viewing the scene of their under¬ 
taking ; the former, hecausedie disliked any delay 
in getting possession of the young merchant’s 
money, and the latter, because he was anxious to 
signalize himself by illustrious success. They 
set forth the next morning for the dwelling of the 
peasant who had undertaken to lodge the work¬ 
men during the time of thdr'heing employed in 
the neighbQurhSod. The whole family party 
Accompanied thorn,^ eijcept Christian and his in¬ 
separable friend Gfertrude, who remained behind 
to enjoy pleasures which would be less fatiguing 
to the inyalfd. The decoy was to be visited; 
and tlie'garden, with its rare flowers ranged in 
their ,heds as by the rod af a magical mathema¬ 
tician. Christian pointed out to his companion, 
as he was being carried in at the gate, the motto 
which he had chosen fof an inscription, “ Peace¬ 
ful is my garden.’’ 

“ And now, Kaatje, you may go, if you will 
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liMve me tlie silver whistle. You can work in 
the summer-house, you know; and we will call 
you when I want to be moved. Do you like 
this place, Gertrude ?” 

Gertrude thought it the^Jeasant^t s1)ot in the 
whole garder. The shade w^s weIcome,«and it 
was a pretty sight to see the herons wading in 
the stream so near them; and the boat jutted 
out behind the sumn^r-house so as to nia'vfc’ a 
good object for a painter. Chrictian hoped they 
might use the boat whije Heins was with them. 
It was seldom entered at other tfmes, except for 
the purpose of being kept in readiness foj: an 
escape, in case of a flood. Every house had its 
boat in that neighflourbood; for the sea was 
very rough at times, and the river had risen 
four inches higher last winter than had been 
known for many years, so that it had been deter¬ 
mined to raise the dyke before the danger could 
recur. Meantime evci^ house had its boat. 

“ You think of thtit boat sojpetimes, I dare 
say,” observed Gertrude, “ when lyour cough 
keeps you awake, and you h"ar the witltl roar 
and the waters splash. Do you feel afraid at 
such times ?” 

“ No; I do not think God woulcf let us perish 
so. He has suffered the storks to build on the 
summer-house, though* we cannot get tho»n to 
settle on the house. See ; we ha* put jip a 
frame for them to build on, and they will not 
come; but there are twS nests on the summer¬ 
house roof.’’ 

“ What do you suppose from that ?” inquired 
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Gertrude, who was far from being exempt from 
the superstition of the 'country with respect to 
the stork, there supposed to be a holy bird. 

“ I think that if a flood came, we must get 
to the sumnjer-house as fast as we could, and 
stay there till the. storks flew away; and then 
we must go down into our boat.” 

And what would you do while you were 
waitiing for the waters to subside ? If they con¬ 
tinued to rise, and nobody came, would you be 
afraid ?” 

“ Not if M. Aymond was but with us, to pray 
for 'IS. Or if God would put a rainbc'W in the 
cloud, it would be a sign that people had been 
saved from'a much worse fifood. ,I)o you know, 
I call that boat our ark ; but there is not room 
in it for half the creatures we should like to save. 
Luc’s dog might go, and Roselyn’s parrot, and 
perhaps Kaatje’s calf might find a corner ; but 
our poor cows must all be drowned. I hope 
there will nevei; be a flood'.”’' 

All further speculation was stopped by the 
arrivaf of a specie-messenger from Amsterdam, 
with letters from the dignitary Vanderput to his 
sister and hjs partner. Gertrude, after she had 
satisfied herself that nothing was the matter, 
read her despatch without remark, and then di¬ 
rected the messenger to bvertake Mr. Snoek, and 
delirer hi8«}etter without delay. 

Mr. Snoek, meanwhile, was in raptures at all 
that he saw and heard. Not having been made 
aware that the work was even begun, he was 
amazed to find a lake where he expected to tread 
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the tremblin;? soil of u moist pasture land. How 
this came to be water when it should have bejn 
tlie vvcll-Iiined soil which he had described, Slyk 
went on explaining from the moment they entered 
the district, till the party arrived at thwdoor of 
the boor’s dwelling. The truth of* the ipatter 
was that he was himself,su/prised and struck 
■with the apprehension fhat some of his devices 
liad failed, that inone^r was wanted to set the 
lime-kilns at work, and pay the delvers; and 
that, as Dutch labourers had little idea of work¬ 
ing for anything but l&My money? they had gone 
away. They must be recoverable, however; 
they inusf be still in the neighbourhood, at some 
temporary work, and not unwilling to J^e recalled, 
when pay should be again forthcoming. 

“ They may well be willing to come back,” 
observed Jan, the boor. “ My wife and I made 
them as comfortable as so many burgomasters. 
And their wages were ^ch as fully to make up 
to them for being brought so far from home. 
But.'Mr. Slyk, unless you empldV tl^em soon,— 
unless you engage them before they sum dis 
charged from their present wb^k, you will have 
to alter your terms.” 

“ No fear 1” replied Slyk. “ M the knave 
that should have sent y(ju a remittance a f&rtnight 
ago does not make Ijaste, I will make him 
answerable for spoiling the best work that was 
ever undertaken in this district.” 

“ There can be no diflfejulty in 'getting money 
to go on with,” observed Heins. " It is a most 
absurd reason for stopping the work.” 
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“ Most absurd, indeed,” replied Slyk. “ Nei¬ 
ther you nor I, my dear sir, shall leave room for 
such au excuse, I am sure. We would both rather 
turn our pockets inside out. The fellows shall 
be recalled this very<day, if we can muster our 
reSoy.rces. '"You shall^ see the vein,—you shall 

bf, shown,-but first, Jan, let us view your 

establishment. Where do you lodge our men ?” 
•vlan led the way into ,fhe house, which was 
built and laid out after the fashion of the better 
sort of peasants’ houses of that period. A range 
of stalls for cattle exten’cle’d along each side of 
the long low room of which the dwe,[ling con¬ 
sisted ; and a space was boarded off at the upper 
end of the!,.apartment for the use of the family. 
Here was the ample hearth on which the turf 
fire burned; and here the beds, ranged in recesses 
of the walls, and the cupboards which contained 
the domestic apparatus of the establishment. 
In the present instance,.the cows had been dis¬ 
missed to a temj)orary shelter provided for them 
at a littl§ d^tahee from the house, and their stalls 
had Wen fitted U];i.w4h beds for the workmen, so 
that tobacco-smoke had of late issued from the 
recesses which had been wont to exhale the 
sweet brqptlf of cows. The clothing which the 
cows 'ifoie in damp weather still hung against the 
partitions of the stall, <denoting their original 
destjnatio]),, 

“ Do you know, papa,” said Francesca, who 
had been talking with’Jan's wife, “ it was only 
for brandy that these people struck, after all. 
They were not in such a hurry for their money 
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but that they could liave waited for a remittance; 
but for spirits they could not wait.” . 

“ How should they?” inquired Jan. “ Working, 
as they did, up to their knees in water for seven 
or eight hours a-day, how should they eaist with¬ 
out brandy ?" 

Every body agreed that spirits were the only 
safeguard against the perils of ditch water, and 
that eight hours a day was very hard work indeed. 
Few labourers could be brought to exceed six. 
But why, Slyk asked rather angrily, was brandy 
wanting ? There was piCnty to be iad at Winkel, 
and Jan might have been obliging enough to 
purchase if supply, for which he knew very \fell 
be should have been {presently paid. J^n opened 
a cupboard door, in order to display the evidence 
of his having no cash at command just now. 
Some pictures, handsomely framed and carefully 
covered with canvass, were laid up there, to be 
sold at the next Bolt^dam fair. Jan’s wife 
piqued herself on her t^iste in paintings, and her 
husband had before found it answ%r ^eU to trust 
to it :^r the investment of money whicb»iMust« 
otherwise lie where it coul<f gatiier neither profit 
nor interest. Ho, and other Dutqh peasants, had 
made money by selling again the judiejpus pur- 
• chases they were enabled to make from time to 
time. Those who dareq not venture upon pic¬ 
tures had small speculations in gold ^hains and 
other expensive ornaments; and a yet hunlbler 
class had their little ventuaes of books and foreign 
toys. Every thing sold at the Rotterdam fair; 
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and evfiry Dutchman might be trusted to make 
his speculation answer. 

Jan having proved that his capital did not 
exist in a form that would immediately exchange 
for brand'y, intimated that lie had something to 
s'aJ' ig private, and to show out of doors to the 
gentlemen. As t'ney went out, ileins declared 
his intention of furnishiiig an abundant supply 
of spirits out of the stock at Amsterdam, w hich 
had been destined for England, but was scarcely 
likely to be wanted there till the course of ex¬ 
change had tuHied., Alf^resent, while the ex¬ 
change was in favour of Holland, the British 
mcfchants were, of course, stimulated 'to export 
as much as they could, and would receive no 
produce S’om Dutch ports, clandestinely or 
openly, till they had paid their debts by exporta¬ 
tion. Slyk made a light mention of this being 
one convenient method in which Heins’s proposed 
assistance might be adva^iced ; and an immediate 
supply of brandy, salt butt^r^and meat was pro¬ 
mised. 

^iili^t'Jan had to show was of no little irpport- 
tance. No one fTnoi^s better than a Dutchman 
that water is never idle, even when it apjiears 
perfectly stagnant. The pools which had spread 
over tlie ground whence J,he turf had been dug, 
lay so still that the bird§ might have used them 
for a looking-glass in which to dress their 
pluifiage; liut these waters were, nevertheless, at 
work, as Jan proved bjbleading his guests to one 
spot of the inner dyke, where the soil appeared 
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to 1)0 sliglitly giving way.' On tliis stormy coast, 
as in other parts of Holland, the soa-dyke was 
not tlie only protection j)rovided for the pastures 
which lay beneath its level. It was all-sufficient 
for connnon times and soajons, but in Uie event 
of a slight irruption, or of any accitleiit to ti,-* 
mills on the neighbouring'camfls, it wasdesirable 
to have a channel provided to carry off an ocifa- 
sional flood. Such a channel was furnished by 
erecting a land-dyke within the sea-dyke, leaving 
the space between to serve as a passage for any 
overflow of water. Tii8 whole range of the sea- 
dyke near Winkel was in admirable order. No 
dyke in tlie country was more thickly planted 
with the reed which, assists the gathering and 
hardening of the sand thrown up by flic waves. 
Its top was broad enough for two carriages to 
pass with ease ; and its internal slope was of a 
soil so hard that nothing but the matted grass 
would grow upon it. ^he inner dyke was yet 
hardly consolidated ’ l{,ut the process was hastened 
by the planting of trees to a grdnt extent. The 
■young wood throve, and gave promiSe df bjjjiJin^ 
the whole soil in a net-wofti o> roots. The only 
doubtful point was the one now indicated by Jan. 
The bog water had spread to the •foot of this 
mound; and just there, the roots of* a young 
willow seemed to be starting. This was all: 
but, to the eye of a Dutchman, it conveyed ifluch. 

Slyk gave positive orders for the*imm^iate 
erection of a mill to ud^he drainage; and that 
no more turf should be dug till an abundance of 
lime was prepared to fill up the drained field, and 
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till the bank was ascertained to be in a sound 
condition. He made Heins observe that there 
was very little water between the dykes, and no 
probability of more before all should have been 
rendered^.secure.—Jan prepared himself to set 
o€ in.pursutt of the workmen, authorized to bring 
them back by the 'granting of even better terms 
than before, if such slioul'd be demanded. 

-Heins observed that the masters of labourers 
in some other countries were more happily cir¬ 
cumstanced than he and his friend. In Eng¬ 
land, men asked work or the masters, who were 
therefore in a situation to exercise a choice, and 
to &ert some authority; but in Holland, the 
masters had to seek for labourers, and were con¬ 
sequently at their mercy as often as there hap¬ 
pened to be no scarcity of work. Even at pre¬ 
sent, when, through the quantity of wealth in 
the country, it was difficult to find employment 
for capital at home, and there was therefore more 
labour to be disposed of thar.*in the days of com¬ 
parative poverty, the labouring classes were able 
to paake their own terms, from the abundance 
which they possebsedT One of the .difficulties 
attending any new undertaking was the manage¬ 
ment that was necessary to bring the requisitions 
of the labourer into agreement with the interests 
of the master. 

“ Another difficulty,” observed Slyk, “ is the 
pool*’encouragement that is given to liberal un¬ 
dertakings in this countt'y. Our banks will bring 
on a general distress, if they do not mend their 
measures. If they are so timid and so ill- 
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humoured as they are now about discounting 
bills, and lending money to the spirited indiyi- 
duals who exert themselves to benefit their coun¬ 
try, everything will go to ruin. It is a part of 
their regular duty to assist those w4io would 
enrich, those who would Jiieautify tlfb facet''f*iiile 
land ; but there is more Jrouble than most en¬ 
terprises will pay in* getting a few bills 3is- 
countcd.” 

Before he had finished his complaint, the 
messenger from Amsterdam had appeared and 
delivered Vanderpufs fetter to 'Heins. There 
was something in Heins’s frowning brow^and 
falling countenance as he read, which induced 
Jakob to take up hisp theme again as.soon as he 
could obtain a hearing. He enlarged once more 
on the avarice and cowardice of the banks, which 
refused to aid even such an undertaking as the 
one before their eyes. Heins would scarcely be¬ 
lieve it, but the Leyde» bank had within a week 
refused to discount bills drawn ^ Cats of Haer- 
lem upon Geysbuk of Rotterdam. 

Heins could very easi^ believe it. ’SmrtP^ 
fusal of the bank probably arSse from the same 
cause which would now, he feared, prevent him 
from making the advances he had destined to the 
undertaking before him. He found that the* 
turn of the exchange had given such a stigiulus 
to importation that he had less mogey atjom- 
mand, unfortunately, than he'could have had at 
any other conjuncture.-*-But he had promised, 
Slyk reminded him. He had promised brandy, 
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buttor, and meat immediately, and money to a 
considerable amount- 

Subject to the consent of his partner, Heins 
observed; and bis partner now wrote him word 
that theiv joint capital was already completely 
i^rc^ted. ‘ 

“ But you have capital of your own, indepen¬ 
dent of the partnership,’' said Slyk ; “ you, and 
your mother also. 1 i)eg your j)ar(!on for seem¬ 
ing to interfere in your concerns, my dear follow ; 
hut 1 am not one to stand by quietly, and sec a 
young friend, just left f6 his own guidance, let 
slip so splendid an opportunity as this of making 
thirty per cent, of his spare capital. I have a 
great regprd for your mother too, and would 
fain see that her worldly concerns do not suffer 
from her being dejwived of her husband, my 
very good friend. If she were here, with three 
thousand guilders in her right hand, I would 
merely say, ‘ here is our ground, there is the 
sea,’ and leave the rest to»her own good sense.” 

Heins looked about him for some time before 
any reply, syid then lamented that this 
soil was not alrclkdy fit for pasturage, as some 
German and Danish cattle were on the point of 
arriving tp bb fattened; and it would have been 
one way of aiding the v^berae to deposit them 
on tips spot. Jakob explained that there was a 
farm at a little distance which belonged, he de¬ 
clared, toj himself. He would say no more than 
that any advances mad^by Heins might be repaid 
in the feed of these cattle, and thus made inde- 
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^londent of wliatovor risk might he thought to 
attend the grand scheme. 

Long did Heins pace to and fro on the dyke, 
pondering liis resources, ;md reconsidering the. 
letter of his jiartncr, which was as follows; 

“ I am sorry that your absence occurs just at 
this time, however short it may be: for c^ery 
day may make so important a difference in the 
course of exchange as may materially affect our 
commercial concerns, llow long the exchange 
may remain as it is thfte is no saying, as there 
is a rumour of the enforcement of tithe on the 
cultivation of madder in Great Britain ;* and 
this will bring the* madder of a Presbyterian 
country like ours, which pays no tiflie, into the 
market, at an advantage which must tempt those 
merchants to export largely who are now im¬ 
porting. If, besides this, certain relaxations of 
monopoly wliich are talked of should take place, 
to the advantage of Hutch commerce, our exports 
to Great Britain will be so abundant js gresently to 
turndhe course of exchange. It is our 
while we can get bills cheap, tb urge our business 
to the fair limits of our capital, that we may have 
the fewer debts to pay to Engltlm^ when that 
competition for bills apses which must certainljt 
follow the present abundance. I did business 
with Visscher this afternoon, as yju were not 
here to do it for me. He is too busy (leaking 
his fortune, I suppose,»out of the variations of 
exchange) to have a word to say to his old 
friends till after ’Change hours. I fancy that 
the bills on England which have fallen in value 
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brinp^ a pretty profit into the broker’s pocket 
wli'en traiisniiited to Paris, wliere the exehange 
is greatly in favour of England. Visscher must 
he making much more by this state of things 
tl;^ he lost, a while ago by the variation which 
took'place in conscquciice of the depreciation of 
ino.iey in Paris. A fifie lot of bills in his liands, 
which would iiave borne a premium over night, 
were gladly disposed of a't a discount the next 
day. Visscher has never forgiven the over-issue 
of paper which caused thi;; but lie is making up 
for it now. His charge per cent, on these trans¬ 
actions is no trifling gain in these btisy days. 
When the exchange is once„more at par, he will 
spare us a" day at Saardam to tal k over a little 
speculation in which it seems to me that we may 
share with advantage. 

“ It is rumoured on ’Change to-day that a 
certain provincial bank has taken up a suspicion 
of the means by which a jptpsent neighbour of 
yours is floatingia scheme which he boasts of as 
ijjomjsing' gfeat things. It is said that a epnfe- 
deration of needy ncen have tried the now unusual 
trick of drawing on one another in a circle, and 
thus raising ;noney to carry on their scheme, 
which tbpy' may or may not be eventually able 
'to pay. The bank in question has been gradually 
getting out of the scrape for some time past, not 
forcimg the parties to a bankruptcy, but making 
more and more difiiculty«about discounting their 
bills. The other banks which have been favoured 
with the custom of the parties are taking the hint, 
it is said, and looking close into the character of 
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till! transaction. If so, the truth of the matter 
will soon appear. Meanwhile, should any spe¬ 
culator fall in your way, beware of his represen¬ 
tations ; particularly if ho talks of the ^listress of 
the country, and attributes it to tlm timidit^, 3 f 
the banks. The country's prosperous, aAd the 
banks know what they«re About full as well asMie. 
When 1 have said ‘ beware,\l have said that which 
makes me think it wofth while to send a special 
messenger with my letter. Besides this, I have 
only to say that I shalk be glad, to see you at 
home; and that if your mother has any fine pas¬ 
turage mftenanted, our Danish cattle may as*well 
be landed in her neigjibourhood, and fattened on 
her meadows as on those of a straifger. Ar¬ 
range this as you please. 

I n the days when extensive alterations in the 
currency of trading countries were common, 
commerce was much indebted to the intervention 
of such men as Vip^her. The bill-brokers held 
the power of equalizing the exchange, or of pre- 
’ventipg its variations from exceedifig’a cejj^ 
limit. The variations of fiie aeal exchange can, 
it is true, never exceed the limit fixed by the 
cost of transmitting metals ; for, as soon as the 
premium which a merchant has to pay’op, the bill, 
he wishes to purchase is higher than the expense 
of sending gold and silver, he, and otheft cir¬ 
cumstanced like himself, will pay debS in money, 
the competition for bill# will be lessened, and 
their price will fall: but the tendency which the 
exchange has to correct itself is much assisted 
by the operations of the bill-brokers, who, as 
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they deal in the bills of many countries, can 
transport this kind of currency from places 
where it is superabundant to places where it is 
scarce. .Like all other traders, they seek to buy 
their<atticle is cheapest, and to sell where 
it is dearest; and this, of course, lessens the 
cheapness and the dearnsss in different places. 
At the present time, the bills on England wore 
cheap at Amsterdam, and dear in Leghorn ; and 
Visscher, and other bill-brokers, by buying uj» 
bills on Englaad, and transmitting them to Leg¬ 
horn, assisted in equalizing the demands of Hol¬ 
land and England, and also of Leghorn and 
England, on each other, and thus aided in re¬ 
storing the exchange to par. 

But when the currency of .any country is 
altered, no operations of the bill-brokers, or of 
any one else, can prevent the exchange from 
appearing to sustain a .great variation, though 
those who understand the qirFumstances, and are 
not apt to be ftlarmed by the mere sound of 
kriow*^ that, in such a case, if the exchange 
be really at par, iWianhot be nominally so, and do 
not therefore trouble themselves about the appa¬ 
rent difference. This nominal variation does not 
affect trade ; because th§ decrease in the price 
of goods to be exported answers to the discount 
whicR the exporting merchant sustains on his 
foreigb bilT; that is, if an English merchant 
draws a bill on Amsterdam for 1000 guilders in 
return for 901. worth of goods, the discount at 
which the Englishman sells his bill exactly an¬ 
swers the saving he has made from the price of 
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tlio goods exported beifig lowered tliroiigli tlic 
(leprecMalion of the English currency: while Jhe 
premium which the bill would bear in Paris an¬ 
swers to the apparent surplus of the 100 guilders. 
The holders of bills drawrj before the alterations, 
in the currency took place are affeotcd by.ar-.idt 
cliangcs; and such liabiljtieS to profit and loss 
arc among the evils attendant upon fluctuations 
in currency ; but tlie amount of exportation and 
importation, and therefore the real exchange, are 
in no wise affected by alterations in the represen¬ 
tative of their value. 

If the course of the exchange is watched with 
anxiety, *t should be with regard to the noiflinal 
and not the real variation. As a test of tlie slate 
of the currency of the country its deviations are 
important, and cannot be too narrowly observed 
by those in whom the power resides of enlarging 
and contracting the currency. But the real vari¬ 
ation might be safelyJeft to itself, even if there 
were no intervenUo* of bill-brokers by which 
equalization is secured. The variation can never 
pass jhe amount by which the cost ortran 8 r’iytS 4 j 
payments in metal exceeds thett of making pay¬ 
ment in bills. This cost can never be great while 
there is a set of persons, like bill-l»rokers, to buy 
bills where they are jcheapest, and sell them, 
where they are dearest; and thus, by arbitrating 
the exchanges of different countries, equable the 
whole. As such equalization aids ^he s?curity 
of property, commerce k largely indebted to the 
intervention of this class of dealers. 

If any nueaus could be foupd by which the 
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rise and fall of money could take place at once 
and equally all over the trading world, there would 
be an end to nominal variations of exchange, 
and commerce would be divested of one of its 
mysteries : but this ran never be while produc- 
tiu^s more abundant in one place than another ; 
and while the cost of the carriage of commodities 
increases with distance. • Mrs. Snoek found it 
cheaper living at Winkel than at Amsterdam; 
that is, the great articles of consumption were 
produced at hand, and had no cost of carriage to 
bear; and the value of fiie precious metals was 
therefore higher at Winkel than in Amsterdam, 
so fnuch higher as to induce the Amsterdam ex¬ 
porter wljp made purchases of her butter and 
cheese to pay her in that commodity tvhich was 
cheap to him while it was dear to her,—money. 
In return for the produce of her farm, which was 
shipped from her neighbourhood, there was a 
flow of money from Anj-sterdam to Winkel; a 
flow which would continues till money, becoming 
more plentiful di Winkel, fell in value so as to 
irialia.it Ijetter worth the while of both parties 
that Mrs. Snoek i^hould be paid in commodities. 
If the respective commodities should balance 
each other iif value, so as to show that there was 
the same proportion of njoney in both places, no 
money would be transmitted; but if money 
at length ^abounded at Winkel more than at 
Amsterdam, it would become worth Mrs. Snoek’s 
while, in her turn, to b»y the merchant’s commo¬ 
dities with that which was cheap to her while it 
was dear to him. Such ine(]|uaUties must exist 
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in different parts of the same country, and, much 
more, in different countries ; and, while tliey do 
exist, the coins of countries will change their re¬ 
lative value, and there will be nominal variations 
of the exchange, wholly independent of the total 
amount of sales between different countries."’’' 

At present, as in all former times, money was 
dearer at Winkel than at Amsterdam; Mrs. Snoek 
deliverdll the produce <)f her farm to be shipped 
at the dyke near her own abode, and was paid 
in money from Amsterdam. As this suited her 
views of prudence, she designed to remain, with 
her family, where she was, while Winkel con¬ 
tinued to be a cheap place of residence. Slyk 
was happy to hear this, both as it •’.fforded a 
prospect of many opportunities of confirming his 
hold on Heins's speculative enthusiasm and his 
purse; and because it was likely to bring more 
of Messrs. Vanderput and Snoek’s herds of lean 
foreign cattle to fatten on the pastures round 
Winkel. Mrs. Sneifeb had but liUle pasturage to 
let while she kept up a fine dairy of. Imr own ; 
and Jakob’s drained fields woul^ be tenanKj-ttii 
fast as they were ready to bear the weight of the 
herds that hungered for the rich verdure which 
springs from such a soil as he 'cotild „boast ofi 
This matter was settled on the road hometvards; 
Heins seeing nothing in such an arrangemei|t in¬ 
consistent with the caution recommen^d by his 
partner; and Mrs. Snoek,thinking it well that 
her son should obtain sottiething from Jakob in 
exchange for the advances made or to be made. 
Not that her opinion was asked by Heins, Being 
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a man of business, be cared little for the opinion 
of. any woman ; but, nevertheless, be bad no 
objection to her approbation. 

Orders were left with Jan to bring back the 
•work-people without delay; and Gertrude was 
son” to hear, before ^Heins’s departure in the 
aftgrnoon, that he lioped to come again shortly 
to visit his family, and his very good friends the 
Slyks. She did not clioose to acknowledge the 
look which conveyed that they would not be the 
only causes of his return. She had the hoj)e, 
however, that liis DaniJh cattle were included 
witlj herself in his unexpressed regards. 


Chapter VII. 

A NIGHT’S PROBATION. 

“ Gertrude go so soon ?” jisked 

Christian of his mothir, one fine evening, when 
the little family were seated at their homely sup¬ 
per. “ I am sure when she came, she did not 
mean tp ^ away so soon. Nobody wishes her 
to go.” 

“4 wish her to stay,” replied Mrs. Snock; 
and &ertr\ide knows that I do; so that I think 
she would stay if she qpuld. But vou can ask 
her.” 

Gertrude must go the next morning, though 
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she was as fond of the (xnintry, and as sorry to 
leave lier friends as Christian could desire. Her 
servant had orders to prepare for the little 
voyage, and- 

“ I will stop her,” crisd both the youngef 
children, each trying to, outstrip the olhe'f in 
getting down from their IWgh stools and flying 
to the door. Their mother called them back, 
with a" rebuke for leaving their seats before 
grace was said; and even Christian thought 
tlial Gertrude should b^ allowed to do as she 
pleased. 

•' But,” he continued, “ the pastor comes with 
Heins to-morrow or the next day; and you 
could go home with fliem, instead of h.wing only 
your old woman to talk to in the trekschuit.” 

“The pastor will talk to you instead of to me,” 
replied Gertrude, with a smile; “ and that will 
be better for you than parting with three friends 
at one time.” 

“ But you have he^cr seen tlie rush-planting 
here,” exclaimed Luc. “ We all cainiestoo late 
for the spring planting; a«d n^w, you are goThg 
away before the autumn one. I do not know 
whether they will let me plant any tj^is year ; but 
last year, they would not allow any cltil(|ren to 
go nearer than the top ef the dyke. Just as if 
we should pull any up !’’ 

The imputation of pulling up Teeds«£rMW the 
dykes was repelled as indignantly by a Dutch¬ 
man, woman, or child, in those days, as a charge 
of sheep-stealing would now be in this country. 
Such an act was death, according to the old 

16 L 
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Dutch law, and the entii^ nation was educated to 
regard it with disgust and horror. 

Christian told how he was laid on the edge of 
the dyke, and saw gangs of men and women at 
work on ihe slope, ])l!’.nting the reeds with whicli 
tlie hanks vi'ere bristled, in order that the sand 
wlych was washed uj^ by the sea should bo re¬ 
tained till it hardened inti) an outer coating of 
the mound. If Gertrude would stay, perliajis 
Heins would take the whole party out in a boat, 
to see from the bay the pco|)le at work all along 
the dyke, while the sea washed their very feet.— 
Mrg. Snoek thought it a still belter reason for 
Gertrude’s remaining that Amsterdam was now 
in its least healthy state. She would find the 
canals very oflensive, after the air of the open 
sea, to which she had been accustomed of Late. 
In another month they would be cleared out, and 
then all would be safe till the next season’s hot 
weather. Katrina, whciwas w.aiting,—that is, 
sitting at work in the window till she should be 
wanted,-^put in an observation that the waters 
fWfllri Winkel had ncyer been fresher thac now. 
The late high sea’s had filled the channel between 
the inner and the sea-dyke, and all the mills had 
been in fgll ‘activity for some days. The apothe¬ 
cary ^as of opinion that there would be less 
agug at Winkel this autumn than for many sea- 
Bon^pait. So saying, Katrina looked out, to 
see how all the mills within view appeared to be 
alive, their sails swin^ng, and their machinery, 
open towards the water, whirling and twisting, 
M if by some self-moving power. 
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Slic did not draw in lier head immediately; 
and Luc would liavc hastened to see what it was 
that attracted her attention, but that grace liad 
not yet been said. 

“ Kaatje, wliat is the* matter?” *sked hea 
mistress, as she saw tlm work drop froir.’ tlfe 
maid’s hands. 

“ Christ, have pity ; the dyke has burst 1” ex- 
claimecl Katrina. ' “.The flood comes pouring 
-Mercy ! how it sweeps in by the peat-field 1” 

“ The 2 >cat-field! 'Then we are lost,” cried 
Gertrude. “ Where-” 

“ Motfier 1” said Christian, “ say grace, and 
let us go.” 

Not one word of the long grace was omitted 
or hurried, or j)ronounced in a less steady voice 
than usual. When it was ended, Mrs. Snoek 
issued her orders. 

“ To the upper rooms, my children! Chris¬ 
tian, we will carry yow to the top of the house. 
Katrina, ring the gSeat bell. It may be heard 
as far as the village. But first, glose all the 
lowel shutters. They may become little defenefe. 
And, Gertrude, we must put out a flag from the 
roof.” 

“The summer-house!” suggested Christian. 
“ The boat is there.” 

“ True, true. We will get to the surymer- 
house, if there is still time.” 

There was time, as the summer-house stood 
on high ground, and ^he water had not yet 
reached the lowest part of the garden. The 
servants and children ran as for their lives. Mrs. 
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Snoek and Gertrude, \.lio carried Cliristian's 
]i4le couch between them, walked more slowly, 
and stopjied at a scat half-way up the gravel 
walk. There they looked around, and perceived 
that theiruibodc and ifs precincts formed a little 
islapfl in the midst of a flood, which was rajtidly 
advancing on every side, as if to close them in. 
Tossing waves were chasing each other over the 
green fields, swallowing uj) all that came'in their 
way; while the terrified cattle, for the most part, 
ran towards the farm-buildings on the little dyke 
below, as if to find safely there; and a few en¬ 
deavoured to keep their fooling in the midst of 
the tide, lashing with their tails every swell that 
came to bj^fiet them. The trim garden, with its gay 
beds, shone in the evening light with as quiet an 
air as if its low hedge formed a sufficient security 
from the deluge, while a sunny haze hung like 
a canopy over its recesses, and made the tran¬ 
quillity of the upper air nontrast strangely with 
the watery surface, which.rs jemed troubled by 
storm. !fa(.off, the village rose upon the loftier 
dyke which bordered the canal, its grey willows 
looking as firmly footed, its houses as spruce as 
when no one dreamed of its being within the 
reach of ^cclQent. Thither Gertrude’s gaze was 
turned intently. 

“ Thank God ! the whole country round is 
not ^ler water,” she cried. “ It is only the 
section 'between the north canal and Winkel. 
Thank God ! there are4mt few in jeopardy.” 

Christian could perceive that people were ga¬ 
thering on the dyke of the north canal; and 
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both they ami tlie Winkel peojile seenieil wholly 
occu[)icd ill watching the section which lay fte- 
tween. Not a face appeared to be turned the 
otlicr way. 

“ A horse !” cried Christian. “ J)6 not yo}< 
see a horse on tlie ridge ? .The niagistrau; is 
out, and the peo])le will bfgin to do sometl»ng 
for us.’’ 

That the magistrate was on horseback to take 
the command,—a practice wliicli is reserved for 
very rare occasions,—\«*asa favourable sign ; but 
Mrs. Snoek silently pointed to one which dashed 
Christiair's confidence. The dyke which* bad 
given way,—the same that had been injured 
by Slyk's bog-water,—appeared nmv to be 
crumbling down, cll by ell, with a rajiidity which 
defied all attempts at repair. Its layers of soil 
oozed away in mud; its wattles were floating on 
the billows; and the blocks of stilF clay which 
had lain square, pijc* upon another, showed a 
rounded surface till they disappeared from their 
posi^ons. The ojiening enlargedcftry moment, 
and it seemed as if the tiAs ii» the outer channel 
rose in proportion as it found a vent. The first 
dribblings over "the edge of the dylje appeared at 
wider and wider distances, while the^ujhing in 
the centre grew more copious as the waters be¬ 
low rose to meet it. 

“ Do but hear!” said Christian,inupis^voice. 
“ How it splashes and jpars!’’ 

His mother perceived that spray was beginning 
to fly in at the gate at the bottom-of the garden, 
and some of the poor cattle were already afloat, 

I. 3 
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supported for awhile Ay the clothing whic'n 
would soon help to sink them. She made a sign 
to (Icrtnide to resume her sliare of their burden, 
and th(!y proceeded towards the summer-house. 

—When The servants had been sent back for the 
provisions they ought to have brought with them, 
and had returned with all they could fetch away, 
(the lower apartments being already flooded;) 
their mistress gave orders for the summer-house 
door to be closed. Christian begged to be first 
carried out for a moraeijt. He wished to look 
up to the roof. A stork was perched there, 
flapping its wings ; and Christian was. satisfied. 
The next thing to be done was to bring the 
boat immsdiately under the Vfindow, and to fasten 
it securely to the summer-house, that it might 
not be carried away out of reach. 

“ I wish the pastor was here,” said Christian, 
who, with the rest of the party, had little appre¬ 
hension of personal danger, as long as the even¬ 
ing was serene, and the ex^ift of the devastation 
limited. i“ } wish the pastor was here now, to 
tell us what we ought to do.’’ 

“ We need no voice of man,” replied Gertrude. 
“ Hark, how ^eep calleth unto deep !” 

The boy looked entranced as he fixed his eyes 
alternately on the line of blue sea, where ships 
were, gliding in the light breeze, and on the 
muddjfcrfBjig^ around, which already bore many 
wrecks, and assumed a more threatening ap¬ 
pearance every moment.*' His mother’s voice in 
prayer was the first thing that roused him.— 
Hefore it ceased, the garden had a multitude 
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of streams running through it, and only a few 
red and yellow blossoms reared their heads whtre 
all had lately been so gay. Next came the first 
dash against the walls of the building, and spray 
thrown in at the window, Vhence I^os’elyn witl,i;^ 
drew in mute terror. Before closing the 
shutter, her mother gty^e an anxious look towards 
the village and the farm-buildings. 

“ The herd and his wife have a boat, and each 
a stout arm,” said she, “ and we may consider 
them safe. Kaatje, j^n can row; and both 
Gertrude aiul 1 can hold an oar. They do not 
seem to* be doing anything for us from* the 
villagi'.” 

Katrina, alarmed,*like the rest of the party, 
by her mistress’s words and manner, declared 
that she had never dijiped an oar in troubled 
waters. It was little she could do on a canal. 
The sun was gone down too, and what were they 
to attempt in the djjA? Surely her mistress 
would remain where they wer^ till assistance 
came, even if that should not be till«nftrning.— 
Certainly, if possible, was* her* mistress's rejily ; 
from which Gertrude inferred that Mrs. Snook 
thought the summer-house unsafe. ,lt was raised 
on piles, like the ‘best part of AmsteRlaip, and 
more strongly founded than the dwelling-house ; 
but it even now shook perceptibly; and it seomed 
too probable that it might fall very sji*wf«if the 
rush of waters continued. 

Twilight faded away, and darkness succeeded, 
and no hail from* a distance was yet heard:— 
no sound but that of waters, to which the party 
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remained silently listening ; Christian, with his 
eyes fixed on the scarcely discernible boat which 
danced below, and Gertrude watching for the 
moon as jinxiously as if their safety depended 
wi a gleam of light. It came, at length, quiver¬ 
ing on the surface'bel&vv, and lighting up the 
trefe tops which ap])dhrcd here and there like 
little islands where the inner dyke had been. 

The flood was found to have risen to tlie level 
of the floor; and the servants, almost glad to 
have something to do,''l/cgan to lower the pro¬ 
visions into the boat. Tresently a loud crack 
was'heard ; tlie mirror, which reflected“the bro¬ 
ken moonbeams, was perepived to hang awry; 
and, more ominous still, the stork first fluttered 
and then sped away. 

“ Do you see, mother T’ said Christian, as he 
pointed upwards. “ We must go.” 

“ You are not afraid, my dear boy ? Katrina 
and 1 will go first, and ^tvlrude will let you 
down while we‘keep the boat steady. You arc 
not afraid, Vlhristian ?” 

“ I wish Luc \#a8 itbt so frightened,” replied 
the boy, who, in truth, seemed more animated 
than alarmed. “ Luc, the Spirit is on the face 
of these vvaters too.” 

Rosclyn, tired out, had fallen asleep on her 
mother’s bosom. It was a rough waking, amidst 
sprajTlltRF'the chill night air; and she made her 
cries heard further tiian perhaps any signal 
shout that her companions could have raised. 
Nothing that had yet happened had distressed the 
party so much as tliis cliild’s screams, renewed 
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with every pitch of *i\o boat, wliich, thout>h 
strong, and so large as to consist of two cabins, 
was now tossed like the lightest shallop. Chris¬ 
tian never could bear Tloselyn’s lamentations, 
and they now had their ibsual effect upon him - 
of making him cough dreadfully, aftd iijtsetting 
his cheerfulness for the tijne.* When he cojdd 
find voice, he begarf to complain of several 
things which no one could remedy; and struggled 
the more to cxjwess himself, the more violently 
his cough returned. 

“ You must be silent,- Gertrude said, gently. 

“ We cannot help one another. God only can 
helj) us now ; and we must await his will.” 

“ Thank you for putting me in minii»” cheer¬ 
fully replied the boy. “ O, Gertrude, I wonder 
what that will is ! Do you think we shall sink 
deep, deep in these cold waters ? I think the 
apostle Peter was very daring to go down out of 
the boat. There is im Christ now to come over 
these rough waves, 'ami bid us not be afraid. O, 
if there were-” 

“We can try not to be afraid, as if he were 
really here,” said Gertrude. “ Let us be still, 
lest we should be tempted to complain.” 

Christian did not speak again, aqd tried to 
suppress his cruel cough. His mother wail aware ' 
of the effort, and would have had him c^^rricd 
down, saying that the poor boy w as, da p med. 
whether tiiey ever reached land or not. He would 
never get over the exposBre of this night. Chris¬ 
tian made no opposition, but Gertrude suggesled 
that the boat itself was in danger from the wrecks 
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wliicli it encountered; .dnd tliat tlie onlv eliuncc 
of safety, in case of any threat sliock, was in being 
on the exjiosed j>art. So Christian was left to 
feed his spirit as he would with the impressions 
‘^which cafne^upon his'awakened senses. 

Katrina’s oar had hgen carried away at the first 
attempt to use it. The other could ho employed 
only in jmshing off’ whatever was brought by the 
waves to threaten the ho.it. One object aflcr 
another was recognized by the party;—a plank, 
which from its colour "'.v^as known to belong to 
the farm buildings ; and a chest that had stood 
in /,he dwelling-house, which must therefore be 
down. Whatever security might await her fa¬ 
mily, M-iic. Snoek saw that the fruits of long toil 
and much care were already swept away. 

A fearful crisis came at last, while the party 
were watching a dark object at no great distance, 
which looked like a boat. It might be many 
things instead of a boaty^but it was more like 
one than anyo^iject they B'ad seen this night. 
While skevAvas looking at it, something came 
fluttering against Gertrude’s face, which'made 
her start. It was the flag which had waved from 
the gilt ball o^ the summerhouse. All turned, and 
dimly saw the whole fabric fall in sideways, and 
disappear amidst a cloud of dust, which was 
blown full in their faces. No fixture could be 
fountUmiM-, by which the single oar could be 
made of any avail to Jieep the boat out of the 
eddy. That there were fixed points was soon 
made known, however, by the rcjieated shocks 
which the boat underwent; shocks which 
threatened to drive in its bottom. 
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“Now Ood Imve m^rcy upon us !” cried tlio 
motlier. “ If we go down, it will be now.” 

A cry arose from the cliildrcn and the servants. 
From Christian there was no cry, hut a groan, 
which, though low, reached his mothers ear am' 
hiuirt. She saw that his hands were grasping 
the ribs of the boat. 

“ ]\Iy hoy, your pain is upon you.” 

“ Never mind me,” said the hoy. in a voice 
patient through its agony. “ Let my Father take 
me. Save Luc. Save I^selyn.’’ 

'J'he boat had been staged by the last shock, and 
was now rapidly sinking. Help was, however, 
at hand. * Tlie dark object was really a hhat. 
The cry had direct^l it to the right^jot; it 
arrived in time to pick up every one of tlie party, 
not before they were wet, hut before they were 
actually afloat. Christian was very nearly going 
down with the wreck, so firmly were his hands 
clenched to its sides: hut his mother exerted her 
fast failing strength to^scue him, and afterwards 
to hold him on her knees dfWng the fearful 
struggle with the enemy from whicli lie would 
thankfully have been releaSed oy drowning. 

The villagers who manned the rescuing boat 
respected the misery of the mothet, whom they 
believed to he watching over lier dying* child. 
They spoke only to say that the passage to the 
village would be long and perilous, a nd tha i; the 
earliest assistance would be procured ti/Tahding 
on the nearest point o> the sea dyke, where 
succours could be brought, if there should not 
happen to be a house at hand, 
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Before the moon hai’i gone down upon the 
wf^tcry waste, the party were received into tlie 
house of a hospitable fisherman, who, with his 
wife, did all that could be done for their safety 
jind comfort tilt they, could be removed to the 
abode of afi acquaintance in Winkel; or, as 
Gertrude projiosed, to her brother’s country liouse 
at ^aardani. To make tiie c.xertion of this re¬ 
moval was, she believed, the best thing for Mrs. 
Snoek’s spirits and for Christian’s health, which 
might possibly be redyed by the care which 
would be bestowed on liiin by those wlioin he 
most loved, in a familiar scene, far disUnt from 
the desolation which must meet his eye every 
time hejooked abroad, if he, remained at Winkel. 

Ilis mother consented with the less difficulty 
that there was every probability of a fever pre¬ 
vailing in the district which had been laid waste. 
She had suffered too much from the flood, to 
think of braving the pestilence which must 
ensue. When her farm tiervant and his wife 
came to qoit^olc'knd relate their share of the perils 
of the preceding 5 ight,’they received her direc¬ 
tions about saving the wreck of the property, and 
doing what might be practicable towards restor¬ 
ing the e^atd. 

Thebe people were full of indignation at having 
been left, with their mistress’s family, to try 
their cjj|pce of escape from drowning, while those 
who deserved such a fate much more had taken 
good care of their oWn security. Jan and his 
household had chanced to sleep on board their 
boats for two or three nights past, after bustling 
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about with jxtraordina/y vigour during the dfiy. 
Slyk and Ids daughter had also, most oppor¬ 
tunely, been induced to ])ass a few days with an 
.acquaintance whose abode was at some distance 
from the scene of disaster.* They camt to sym 
)iathize with the Snoeks oli^ Jakot> glorifying 
Providence for having interfered in so marvellous 
a manner to preserve Tdmself and Fransje ; and 
Fransje full of anxiety to know whether Ileins 
was likely to come to assist in the great work of 
reclaiming the section wjiieh now lay waste. 

Heins came as appointed, attended by the 
pastorjcame to see his Danish cattle floating 
lifeless in the muddy lake; to try doubtfully to 
fix the point where Itis mother’s pretty auMudcnce 
had stood ; to ponder whether the extent of the 
damage and of his liabilities could be concealed 
from his partner ; and to wonder how much Ger¬ 
trude had been told, and what she would think of the 
issue of this his first {»and scheme of enterprise, 

Mrs. Snoek greeted the nastoi^witli a hone that 
she need not look on this calamity as»a judgment 
on hdr solicitude about v|orldily interests. The 
pastor had said much to her, and said it often, 
about sitting loose from the things jf this world ; 
and she trusted she had taken it to hearh Unless 
she was much mistaken, she had only endeavoured 
to do what, as a mother, and the widow of an 
honourable man, it behoved her to im^^saaie her 
children’s fortunes, and justify their father’s am¬ 
bition for them. The pastor decided that she 
would best prove the purity of her views by her 
cheerful acquiescence in her present losses. 

M 
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A Diitcli lady of a latav ap;o would liavo found 
it rasyto acquiesce in such losses for the sake of 
the amount of wealth which remained: but in the 
times of the high pros])erity of the Dutch, desire 
.grew withacquisition„and it was not enough to be 
T'ich, if it t^as jwssible to be richer, or if others 
were richer, or if the ihdividual had been so at a 
preceding time. Though^ she and her children 
had more wealth than they could consume, the 
widow found it required all her resignation to bear 
patiently the loss of t^iat she had no occasion 
I'or. 

‘‘ You always told me,” said Christian to the 
pastor, “ to take care not to love any 'peojjlc or 
things J(»o much, because .1 should most likely 
have to leave them all very soon. 13ut you sec 
they have left me.—O, I do not mean my mother, 
and Gertrude, and Luc and Eoselyn ; but I have 
lost my pretty calf; and my tame heron has 

down away; and my tulipj^.-that beautiful latc- 

blower! There was not sitelr a Eybloemen in all 
the district ^s tfte best of mine. When I bade it 
farewell for this yfar, ^and looked for the laut time 
into its cup, with its white bottom, so beautifully 
broken with cherry, I did not think it would be 
rotting updeV the water so soon, I never saw 
such rf'cup as that flower had. I shall never see 
such, another,” 

Thjm^tgtor shook his head. Christian, taking 
this for sympathy in his grief, went on, 

“ And my calf had ^t to know me, and to let 
me do what I liked with him. He stood quite still 
to let me help to put on his jacket yesterday wheit 
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llie evenin'? eliill was <-ominp; on. I am jilad I 
did not see him die, if lie splashed in the water Hke 
one jioor cow that I saw. 1 shall never love 
another calf. O, now I know why you shake your 
head so. ^’ou think that i should sgofi have left 
them, if they had not left mg. Periiaps 1 may 
never get better tlian J am. to-day ; and to-di»y I 
cannot sit up at all. lJut, tell me one thing I 
want to know. Do you think animals live again V 
It seems very hard tliat my calf should die so 
soon, if it is not to lively more: and, if I am 
to die soon too-” 

“ You.woidd like to meet whatever you have 
loved,” said the jiastor, finishing his sentence for 
him. “ I think God Vill give you beings-to love 
wherever you are, Christian; because 1 think you 
cannot live without loving ; and I am very sure 
that, wherever you are, there will be some to love 
you.” 

Christian smiled, an/1 said that people loved him 
now out of kindnes?, because th^ were sorry for 
his pain, and that he could not d9 tthat other 
children did: and he lov»d ttiem because they 
were so good as not to mind the trouble he was 
always giving them. He was su^ they would 
not forget him when he had ceased to Ub airouble 
to any body; and perhaps he could do something 
for them when there should be an end of all 'pain, 
and when he might perhaps be as stru«^«s the 
angel that stood betweei^ heaven and earth, and 
cried out so that the thunders answered him. This 
reminded Christian to tell how he now knew what 
the voices were like that came from under God’s 

SI 2 
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tlirone. Last night, he had learned what was the 
sound of many waters. Just when Ids pain came 
on, he thought these voices were calling for him. 
He seemed now disappointed tliat it had not been 
CO. The pastor told him that it should be left to 
God to call 'iiim away in whispers or in thunders. 
Hi? only care should lie to hold himself ready to 
depart. 


Chapter VIII. 

NEtVS AT HOME. 

HEiK3«*consented, at the «amest request of his 
friend Jakob, to remain at Winkel for a few days, 
to superintend the necessary operations there, 
instead of returning southwards with his family. 
Jakob himself set out in search of labourers, and 
of wherewithal to pay th^m. His absence was 
considered neegssary, as th^ suspicion had got 
abroad that he was somehow the cause of the 
mischief that hadt'happened. Justice moved slow 
in Holland at that time; which did not usually 
signify, as Putchmen also moved slow; but 
whether Jakob had become infused with liveli¬ 
ness fey his intercourse with the French, or 
whether he had learned celerity by his enterprises 
at sca^'e acted little like a Dutchman on the 
present occasion. While the magistrate was yet 
suffering from the fatigue of having been on 
horseback, and his advisers were weighing the 
amount of suspicion against Slyk, Slyk was gone 
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■—to return presently, *)f course; he would cer¬ 
tainly return immediately, because he said«so, 
and because his friend ileins said so, and be¬ 
cause his daughter remained with her servant 
in full repose. 

Ileins believed this, ai^fl wjought patiently for 
a few days, being carefullji tended in the internals 
of his labours by Francesca, who lavished all her 
attentions upon him: for her father’s sake, as she 
declared, lie was so grieved that Heins should 
have been involved in ^y disaster through his 
means, that the least that could be done to con¬ 
sole hinj; was to make Heins as comfortabie as 
possible. Jakob did not, however, return ; and 
when he was fairly (Jn the high seas, J:>-"-iiad the 
conscience to let Heins know that the old rogue 
had set sail from the bay on the night of his de¬ 
parture, and was now on his way to collect some 
foreign debts, with the proceeds of which he 
would re-ai)pcar whe^ the storm which was ready 
to burst upon hinf at home ^uld have blown 
over. In much wrath, Heins took# his passage 
homfi without a moment’# dAay, being accom¬ 
panied by Francesca and her duenna; no place 
being now, as Heins admitted, so jiroper for her 
as her father’s residence at Amsterdaai. 

On their arrival, her apparent surprise was as* 
great as Heine’s real consternation at finding 
Slyk’s, house shut up, the furniture goas#.and no 
provision made for hig daughter’s residence. 
Francesca was not slow in finding a reason for 
this, and in conveying her opinion to Heins. Her 
father had concluded that, as Mr. Snoek’s wife, 

M 3 
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she would not want any residence but his ; and 
it would have been a great piece of extrava¬ 
gance to leave a handsome house and furniture 
to the care of servants, while the master was 
toking a foreign journey. Heins could not agree 
in this interpretation; but it was impossible to 
leave the lady and her duenna to take care of 
themselves in the midst of Amsterdiim. He took 
them to the house of his pfirtner, in order to com¬ 
mend them to Gertrude’s care. Gertrude was at 
Saardam; but ber br(nher oflered to send for 
ber; which proposal seemed very agreeable to 
Visscher, who was smoking his pij)e with Van- 
derput at the time of the entrance of the sonse- 
what forl orn party from Wkikel. 

Heins was not slow in assenting, desiring, if 
he could be spared from business, to be the mes¬ 
senger to Saardam the very next morning. In 
his own mind, he thought it but fair that, in re¬ 
turn for his enforced civility to a lady whom ho 
did not care for, he should be favoured with the 
charge of |ier fvnom he was most anxious to 
please. Visscher, Jliov^ever, resented the idea of 
any one assuming that which he called his ofiice; 
and Vanderput supported him, by intimating to 
his partneiithkt his future brother-in-law was the 
proper 'person to fetch his sister home. 

Francesca took upon herself to say how fully 
Mr. Sn oek approved, as she also did, of the pro¬ 
posed connexion. It was but the day before that 
they had been agreeing- on the absurdity of the 
prevalent opinion that M. Aymond would carry 
off the prize, just because Gertrude had a parti- 
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cularly religious tuni., Mr. Snock had eagerly 
assented to her opinion that any one who under¬ 
stood Gertrude might long have seen that she 
was thinking of a very difl'erent person from the 
pastor. 

Heins was stung wilh^ra^e and inortificalion 
on hearing this. If his attachment to Gertrude 
had been real, and wol'thy of her, any disappoint¬ 
ment which he might now have testified would 
have been regarded with respect. As it was, the 
best thing he could do^iyas to seize a jiijie and 
surround himself with as dense a smoke as he 
could raise; a smoke whicli drove even Fran¬ 
cesca from the ajiartiuent. 

The sense of thistinortification was soin^what 
blunted by the occurrence of others. Visschcr 
began a story of which Heins could not at first 
perceive the drift, about his return, once upon a 
time, from a winter expedition to llotterdam. He 
had skaited from Leyden to Rotterdam for the 
])urpose of skaitiitg"back again ; and when ho 
returned, he found that the wofiS h^l ^ot stood 
still during his absence; Jfut fiat tidings of loss 
and gain, and of many kinds of change awaited 
him. 

“ Just so,” he went on, “ our'friend Heins 
has been afloat himself and setting the Country* 
afloat, and he comes back, taking for gr^inted 
that all is as he left it.” 

“ And is it not?” asked Heins. “ What has 
happened ?” 

“ Only sueh a variation in the exchange with 
England as will frighten you, if you are no wiser 
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tlian our Bank Directors.' You should sec their 

emissaries peering about on ’change-” 

Vanderput put a sto]<to this mode of exempli¬ 
fication of the state of commerce. lie would 
•'.How no disrespectful mention in his presence of 
the body of which he \i{as a member. It was the 
business of the reigning burgomasters to ascer¬ 
tain daily the course of exchange: but they could 
sec an inch before their noses, as well as any hill 
broker on ’change, and left it to women and the 
superannuated to tren*hje at the sentence, that 
the exchange had turned against Holland. 

“ What becomes of our profits no.w ?” said 
Heins. “ Must we let them be swallowed up 
by tba-Bremium which I suppose bills on Eng¬ 
land now bear in the market ?” 

“ Only your extraordinary profits. You arc 
not going to be rich so soon as you dreamed 
you should be; but neither are you going to be 
impoverished.” 

“ By the v^iation in thy exchange,” added 
Vanderput,(gravely. “ If Mr. Snoek is to be 
impoverished, it will be by other accidents.*' 
Before Heins had time to ask the meaning of 
this, Mr. Visgeher went on. 

“ You'ahould see the bustle of the exporters 
on our quays. There are Toll and Co., who so 
lately stood enviously watching the briskness of 
your doings, you remember, Mr. Snoek; their 
time is now come. You and your brethren im¬ 
ported at such a rate tliat you made bills on 
England scarce in the market. Toll and Co., 
of course, got such a premium on those which 
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they liclil, as to be abjc to ship off many more 
kinds of goods than they could have vcntiiijttd 
U})()n while they had to part witli their bills at a 
discount. They have been lading ship after 
ship ; and you may now h^ve time to «ee them 
clear out; for 1 conclude^ou will not go on to 
iinjiort as you have done o/ late.” ^ 

“ To he sure not,’*’ said Vanderput. “ Our 
profits on many articles are not such as to afford 
the ])remiuin on bills made necessary by the 
])rcsent scarcity. ^To^n^st, for the present, 
confine our business to e.xporting only those ar¬ 
ticles which will afl'ord the usual profits, aftcr^thc 
premium is paid.” 

Heins sighed deeply .at the prospect oj his 
grand schemes remaining in abeyance at the 
very time that he fancied he should be making 
all Amsterdam stare at the magnificence of his 
importations. The cool, sagacious Vanderput 
rebuked the sigh. 

“ You must haTe known,” he said, “ that 
things would take this turn. If^t a^svyered well 
to u# to import largely ivhill bills were cheap, 
it must have answered in the same way to others ; 
and the extent to which importation was conse¬ 
quently carried, must turn the balance,»rendcring 
it necessary for us to pay our excess Rf debt 
either by sending metal money, or by bidding 
against one another for bills. You must be 
quite as certain that the balance will turn again 
when these busy exporters have brought down 
bills to a discount in our exchange market,” 

“ Hear, all ye rulers who tremble on your 
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tlirones when the balaiire is not even!” cried 
Vwscher. “ Ali ye rulers, from the Keiser of 
the Russias to the worshipful burgomasters of 
Amsterdam !” 

- “ Neitker the Keiser you speak of, nor our 
burgomasters entertaii\ the horror you sui)pos(!,” 
observed Vanderput. “They leave it to tlie legis¬ 
lators of Great Britain, Trance, and Spain to 
dread tliat either scale of a self-rectifying balance 
can kick the beam. They leave it to the children 
of their nation to be p^ticultj-rly happy when the 
exports of their merchants exceed the imports ; 
—hajfuy because they suppose the money owing 
to the country to be so much additional wealth ; 
so iinnflj pure gain. The Russian Keiser knows 
too well the toil and outlay by which his sub¬ 
jects prepare their tallow and hides, to suj)pose 
that the money they fetch from abroad is more 
than an adequate exchange. He knows the 
wants of his people too well not to think that 
the commodities which are brought them from 
other countries af^ not worth more to them than 
any money that '4ver. was coined. The reason 
why he is anxious to improve the commerce of 
Iris empire is, that its inhabitants may gather 
more antl> more wealth from abroad; and he 
looks on exportation only as a means to import- 
atioQ, as the desirable end.” 

Heins was somewhat surprised at the confi¬ 
dence with which his partner spoke of the views 
of the mighty Keiser of a distant empire. Before 
lie had time to ask whence he derived his in¬ 
formation, Vanderput gravely turned to his me¬ 
lancholy partner, and told him that he wished, 
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from liisl!cart,tliat nothing worse bctuled Heins’s 
foitunes tlian the tciiijwrary slackening of bis 
trade. It was a pity that he had so trifled witli 
his private funds as to indorse the hills drami 
hy ISlyk, Geyshuk, and Cation each other. Slyk» 
as he jicrceived, was gone : Geyshuk’had failed ; 
and as for Cats,—he ^ had, hcon made a nnjre 
tool. One or two careless indorsers, besides 
1 Joins, had become liable for the amounts of 
bills ; and the banks which had been taken into 
the circle, had also suflei;^!; but the largest bills 
had been indorsed first by Heins, who must now 
sull'cr sevjrcly for his credulity and carelessn^s. 

Vanderput was probably of opinion that evil 
tidings are most ea.sil)*borne when they co>n^ all 
at once ; for he proceeded to say that as it was 
impossible for him, one of the head merchants 
of Amsterdam, to remain in connexion with a 
man wlio would be presently known as having 
been made the dupe of a swindler, through his 
own spirit of speculfttion, the firm of Vanderput 
and Snoek must be dissolved at tBe earliest prac- 
ficablcf term. The want of,confidencc, he added, 
of which Heins had been guilty in entering into 
extensive schemes without the sliglitest hint to 
the partner of his father, and the ste-^dy friend 
of his family, would have constituted a sufficient 
reason for dissolving partnership, if the spegula- 
tion had issued in complete success. 

Ileins began by making light of the matter, 
and proving how rich he Should remain, even if 
all the claims of Slyk’s creditors were established 
against him; but when it appeared that Vander- 
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put was far from disputiv'p: liis wcaltli, Imt only 
thought that it did not afl'ect tlie question, he 
became desjrerate, and stormed more like an 
Italian than a Dutchman, as the travelled bill- 
broker declared. When Heins perceived, how¬ 
ever, that Ins threats fell powerless on the im])cr- 
turbahle Vanderput, l\e assumed a more imposing 
mood, and drojiped gramt hints, as he left the 
a])artment (wliich he tlireatencd never tore-enter), 
of the mighty things that he woidd do when re¬ 
leased from the thrahhjjn of a partnership which 
had never accorded with his commercial prin¬ 
ciples any more than with his tastes. 


Chapter IX. 

CLOSE OF A BRIEF STORY. 

Gertrude had long ago told Christian that he 
must viat, SiiSrdam ag.ain, some day, and see 
Master Peter. ^Ihri^tian was as little disposed 
to forget Gertrude’s promises as Gertrude herself; 
and he repeatedly reminded her of this one. The 
invitatioB to Saardain was renewed with all ear¬ 
nestness, but Gertrude would now no longer an¬ 
swer foi" Master Peter being visible there. She 
would not say that he was gone; but neither 
would she engage that Christian should ever see 
him again : and her Veserve on the subject per¬ 
plexed her little friend. He found he must wait 
for light upon the matter till he reached Saardam ; 
if that day should ever come. 
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That day came; ancl the drooping, worn-out 
boy found himself, after much toil and masiy 
restings by the way, once more y)lac,ed within 
view of his favourite jirospect, with the beams of 
the declining sun glisteriiig on the heaving sin: 
face of the sound, and the neared dock-yards 
chequered with long shatTpws from the timb^r- 
sUcks and half-built vessels. It did not diminish 
the interest of the view that about a furlong of 
the dyke came within its range, with its trains of 
passengers hastening to and fro, and all the bustle 
taking jilace upon it vvliich Luc and Roselyn 
thought much better worth attending to tjjan 
the regular labours of the dock-yard. Christian 
cast an occasional glance that way while^the 
children were looking out, the afternoon after 
the arrival of Gertrude and Christian from the 
north. The rest of the party had been settled 
some days; but Christian and his nurse had 
stopped to rest at the abode of the good dame 
who had ofl'ered h*r hospitality, in case of the 
invalid passing her way. This did ])’ 0 {nan had 
hifusetl a further spirit of,thankfulness into the 
suffering boy; so that, though he felt himself 
declining daily, he grew more patient as he 
had more need of patience. 

The pastor was now sitting by his side, Speak¬ 
ing little, and keeping his eye fixed on the 
gleaming sea. 

“ O, look, look !” cried Christian, pointing in 
the direction of the road. One, two, four teams 
of dogs ! and the carts piled as high as they can 
bear. They must be going to the fair.—0, how 
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tired I am !’’ he continued, languidly. “ Hero 
I 'ie, while that stream of people passes on, on, 
on,—all busy, all expecting something, and 
thinking only of being as busy always.” 

“ You.are not tint only one, Christian, that 
feels this,” said the pastor. “ Some who are as 
Btrpng as the strongest of yon traffickers and 
pleasure-seekers feel, like you, that the hand of 
God is upon them, to fix them apart while the 
world passes on. It is not you alone, my boy.” 

“ I know whom you mean,” said Christian, in 
a low voice. “ Christ stood on the mount and 
on the shore, and saw all the people going up to 
the feast.” 

“ Tie did,” replied the pastor, speaking in a 
manner which convinced Christian that he had 
not met his friend’s thought. 

“ Would you have been busier in Friince than 
you are here,” he asked, “ if the French king had 
not sent you away ?” 

“ Perhaps 1 might; but God appoints his ser¬ 
vants tlviir^ station; and 1 am content. 1 am 
content to be the ipinister of his grace, and 
bless him for lightening the hearts of others, lie 
will strengthen me to bear the burden of my 
own.” • 

After a moment’s thought on the peculiar sad 
ness of the pastor’s tone, Christian laid his arm 
on his friend’s shoulder, and whispered, 

I love Gertrude very much too ; and I always 

thought-1 was so' surprised when she told 

me-” 

“ Say no more about it, my boy. Talk rather 
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of ray country, or of my kindred, or of anything 
else that I have lost.’’ 

“ I cannot talk at all,” said the boy, whose 
tears were fast flowing for the pastor, thougli it 
was some time since he ha^l shed any fqt himself, 
lie lay (juietly listening to the pasWr’s consola¬ 
tions, till his mother anpejfred*to say that iHaster 
I’eter had come to see*liim*. She was evidently 
wishing to tell something more, if Master Peter 
hail not followed at her heels. The pastor has¬ 
tened to disengage himself from Christian, that 
he might rise and make a profound obeisance. 
Christian, who had never seen his friend offer so- 
low a reverence, especially to a carpenter in *liis 
workman’s dress, laughed aloud. Mrs. Snoek, 
much alarmed at this ill-timed mirth, uttere3 at 
once what she had been wanting to say ;—that 
Master Peter was a very different Peter from 
what they had imagined,—no other than the 
Keiser of all the Russias. 

While Christian* looked wistfully in Peter’s 
face to learn if this was true, thefEmjjeror lifted 
liim gently from his couch, anti held bun in his 
anns as he had done on The first day of their 
acquaintance, assuring him that, as he would not 
allow his fellow-workmen to treat ffim^liflerently 
now that they knew who he was, he should Se very 
sorry if Christian grew afraid of him. As he 
spoke, he looked with a smile towards the oppo¬ 
site side of the room, where Luc had backed into 
a corner, and Roselyn w8s peeping from behind 
her mother’s ample skirt. 

“ Luc looks afraid of you,” said Christian; 

N 2 
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“ and I might be afraid, if I were Luc. But, 
sir„ I am just going where a great Kciser is no 
more than a jiastor; and 1 dare say not so much. 
If f see you there very soon, you will not he a 
Keiser, ajid I shall be no more afraid of you 
than when y'ou were only Master Peter.” 

“ Very soon, CKrisfian? 1 hope we shall not 
meet there very soon.'' ' 

“ O, yes: ask the pastor,” said the hoy, 
eagerly. “ He will tell you that I am going 
very, very soon.” 

This the pastor unheStatingly confirmed; hut 
added that the Keiser had, he trusted, a long 
work to achieve before he was called' into the 
presence of the King of Kings. 

“ O, yes,” said Christian, ” how busy you are 
all going to be ; and you. Master Peter, the bu¬ 
siest of all. You arc learning to build fleets 
and cities;—at least, 1 heard them say so about 
the Keiser;—and you are getting wise men to 
teach you all that they know o while I am going 
to a place whei® there is no device nor know¬ 
ledge.” ' ' 

'The pastor suggested that this probably ap¬ 
plied only to the place where his body would be 
laid. Thi^ hidt sufliced to excite the boy to pour 
out upfen the Emperor a torrent of perplexing 
questions abq^^ what he thought would become 
of the spirit. Tlie readiest answer was,—(what 
was true enough,)—that Christian was com¬ 
pletely exhausted, and' must not talk any more 
at present. Peter would come in at the end of 
his day’s work, and tell him about the fleet he 
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intended to Imild, to ride in the harbour of liis 
new city. Meanwhile* he desired Christian i^ot 
to think he was going to die so very soon. It 
was not at .all likely. 11 e woidd send for his best 
])liysician from Russia, and tell him Jo restor^ 
Christian, so that the boy Sionid visit liim in his 
now capital, some time or*otIi%r, when the cough 
should be gone, and fiie fiiystcrious pain curcil, 
and life a very dill'erent thing to Christian from 
niiat he had ever felt it yet. 

'I’lie iijiright pastor could not silently let pass 
any observations of thfS nature. lie reminded 
the Keiser that, though jilaced by the hand of 
(iod in a’position of absolute dominion over iJul- 
titndes of men,—over their lives .and worldly lot, 
—he was no more the Lord of Life, in a higher 
sense, tlian the meanest of his serfs. It was not 
for him to say that the bowl should not be broken, 
or the silver cord loosed, when neither was given 
into his hand. 

The mischief,—or what the pastor considered 
mischief,—was however done. ?\.ftgr Peter had 
left the apartment, Christian timployeij himself 
in speaking when he coulcT, and musing when he 
could not speak, on what he should see, and 
hear, and learn, and do, if lie recoVergd enough 
to visit the new capital of all the Russias? He • 
gave notice, from time to time, that he did not 
at all expect that this would ever happen; it 
was unlikely that his pain should ever go away 
entirely, and that Peter %hould remember him 
when he should be the great Keiser again. Yet, 
as his strength ebbed away, minute by minute, 
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his convictions that he was not c;oin£f to die just 
ye* grew more vigorous. Observing liiin unable 
to finish something he wished to say, liis mother 
feared that his pain was coming. 

“ No, I do not think it will come. No ! no 
pain—” YSt his ^facc expressed terror of an 
approaching paroxysni. 

“ I wish the Keiser had not come, or had not 
spoken presumptuously, as the ])Otentates of this 
world do ever,” said Gertrude, more moved to 
displeasure than was common to her gentle 
nature. 

“ The Keiser wishes it too,” said Peter, who 
had entered the room softly, and saw at a glance 
that Christian’s short dayof life was likely to 
close nearly as soon as his own day’s work, at 
the end of which he had j)romised to entertain the 
boy with stories that could have no charm for a 
dying ear. “ My poor boy, 1 deceived you. I 
have tainted your dying hours. Can you forgive 
me ?” 

Christian’s nlfw^rigid countenance relaxed into 
the radiant smile* which betokened his highest 
mood of fiiith. The movement, whether of body 
or spirit, summoned his pain ; but its very first 
touch released him. He left the greatest of this 
world’^ potentates treasuring up the forgiveness 
of a feeble child, and wondering, as at a new 
thought, that one who had power over millions 
of lives should have no more interest than others 
with the supreme Lorditf Life. 



Summary of 'Prwciylea Ulmiraied in this 
Volume. 

Nations oxcliaiipe cotnmodfties’as individuals do, for 
mutual accommodation ; •ieacli^ni]iarting of its supcrSuity 
to olitain tliat in wliidi it is deficient. 

Till! imparting is therefore only a means of obtaining. 
Exportation is the means of ohtaining importation,— 
the end for which the traffic is instituted. 

Tlie importation of mbhey into a country where 
money is deficient is desirable on the same principle 
which rcipiers desirable the supply of any deficient^om- 
modity. 

The importation of mpney into a country where money 
is not dcttcient is no more desirable than it is to dl'eate 
an excess of any other commodity. 

That money is the commodity most generally bought 
and sold is no reason for its being a more desirable 
article of importation than commodities which are as 
much wanted in the country which imports it. 

That money is the commodity most generall)i bought 
and sold is a reason for its being tljf commodity fixed 
upon for measuring the relative anjounts yf ojher articles 
of nafional interchange. 

Money bearing different denominations in the different 
trading countries, a computation of the relative values 
of these denominations was made in the infancy of com¬ 
merce, and the result expressed in term» which are 
retained through all changes in the value of thise deno¬ 
minations. 

The term by which in each country the original equal 
proportion was expressed is adopted as the fixed point 
of measurement called thenar of exchange; and any 
variation in the relative amount of the total money 
debts of trading nations is called a variation from par, 

This variation is of two kinds, nominal and real. 
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The nominal variation from par is catispd liy an alter¬ 
ation in the value of the oirreiiey of any eoniitry, whirh, 
of course, destroys the relative proportion of its denomi- 
natiens to the denominations of the currency of oilier 
countries. But it does not aifeot the amount of commo- 
d.Uies exchaaRed. 

The real vaViation from par takes place when any two 
countries import respectively more money and less of 
othSr commodities, or less'mont y and more of other com¬ 
modities. 

This kind of variation is sure to correct itself, since 
the country which receives the larger iiroportion of 
money will return it for other commodities when it 
becomes a superfluity; andl the country which receives 
the smaller proportion of money will gladly import more 
as if becomes deficient. 

The real variation from par can never therefore exceed 
a certain limit. 

lliis limit is determined by the cost of substituting for 
each other metal money and one of its representatives,— 
viz., that species of paper currency which is called Bills 
of Exchange. 

When this representative becomes scarce in proportion 
to commodities, and thereby mounts up to a higher 
value than the represented metal^ money, with the cost 
of transmission added; metal money is transmitted ns a 
substitute ^uvBills qf Exchange, and the course of Ex¬ 
change is reversed and restored to par. 

Even the range of variation above described is much 
contracted by the operations of dealers in hills of exchange, 
who equalize their value by transmitting those of all 
countries fi«m places where they are abundant to places 
where ftiey are scarce. 

A self-balancing power being thus inherent in the 
entire system of commercial exchange, all apprehensions 
about the results of its unimpeded operation are absurd. 
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LOOM AND THE LUGGER. 

PARf I. 


Chapter I. 

TAKINO AN ORDER. 

Mr. CuflVER, ihe silk-manufacturer, arrived at 
home later tlian the *sual dinner hour, one flark 
winter day. He had been attending a meet¬ 
ing at the Mansion-house, held on the behalf of 
the Spitallields weavers, whose deplorable distress 
in the middle of the season caused fearful anti¬ 
cipations of what their condition might be before 
a warmer season end a brisker state of trade 
should arrive. Mr. Culver’s |h5ugjjts were oc- 
’cupicsl, during his slow Md sad walk from the 
Mansion-house to his abode in the neighbourhood 
of Devonshire-square, by doubts whether a time 
of activity would ever arrive; or, if it didj.how 
long; it would last, l^ar, afljpr year,-sifiq.e he' 
had entered business, had he been flattered with 
hopes that permanent prosperity wOuIU'^oome; 
tliat the ladies of England would continue to 
prize silk fabrics as the mSst beautiful material for 
dress ; and would grow conscientious enough to 
refuse smuggled goods, when every conceivable 
17 n 
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variety could be bad from the looms of their own 
cojntry. These had been Mr. Culver’s hopes 
till of late. Now he began almost to despair, 
and to acknowledge himself tired out by the 
alternate perverseness of customers and work¬ 
men. As soon as a new fashion was fairly esta¬ 
blished, and orders abounded, there was sure to 
follow a strike among the men for wages ; they 
invariably urging that a protected manufacture 
must be able to yield good wages to the ope¬ 
ratives employed in it. As soon as their de¬ 
mands were yielded to, and the price of goods 
th«''efore enhanced, the market was deluged with 
smuggled silks; and while traffic was busy in 
theoeho])s, the manufacturer was left to sigh over 
his ruinous stock when the fashion of the season 
had passed away. Being thus the sport, as he 
said, of three parties,—the encroaching weavers, 
the capricious public, and the smuggling shop¬ 
keepers,—the manufacturer declared that he stood 
no chance of pfosperity, however ready the taxed 
millions of iliis countrymen might be to tell him 
that they were made to suffer that he might 
flourish, and that he had no right to complain 
while so many paid for the protection granted to 
his m jnufkcture. Mr. Culver found it difficult to 
be g-ratefhl for Ihe' vaunted protection which did 
him no good; and was strongly disposed to re¬ 
sign the filvour and his business together. He 
wished he had done it fen years before, when he 
might have withdrawn from the manufacture a 
richer man than now. At present, all the manu¬ 
factures of the kingdom were in so depressed a 
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state that there was little encouragement to invest 
his remaining Capital In any other concern ; ^nd 
it would, if unemployed, barely suffice for the 
maintenance of his family—his motherless yfcung 
family—whose interests ,depended himsgif 

alone. His chief doubt aboutjeaving ofl'business 
immediately arose from something that lie had 
heard at the Mansion-house this day, in conffrm- 
ation of rumours previously afloat,—that it was 
the intention of government to introduce some 
important changes into the silk-trade,—to autho¬ 
rize a restricted importation of foreign silks. The 
rumour had created a prodigious outcry atjhe 
meeting,*and caused such a contest between cer¬ 
tain shopkeepers and»manufacturers, such a split¬ 
ting into two parties, as made it seem probable 
that the interests of the starving weavers—the 
objects of the meeting—would be forgotten be¬ 
tween them. Mr. Culver was one who wished 
for the removal of the existing prohibition, seeing 
and feeling as he did that nothing could be worse 
^than the present state of the, tfad^in^England, 
and believing that the r^e for foreign fabrics 
might subside when they could be easily had, 
and that it must be a good thing to try a new 
footing for a manufacture which was at pre- 
sent carried on- to the injury of all the'parties* 
concerned. If lie continued to manufacture, it 
would be with the hope of this change; but he 
ended with a doubt whether he ought to play the 
speculator much longer,*and whether there was 
not something in the nature of the business which 
would for ever prevent its being in a permanently 
flourishing state. b 3 
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4Yhen lie npproaclied lijs owii.iliouse, lie saw 
his.giris looking over tlie blind, jfs if waiting for 
him ; and, in the background, nurse’s high cap, 
aUvays white, as if by miracle, considering the 
lijfality. „ , 

“ O, papa!” crjed .Charlotte, “ we thought 
you,nover would have^poing.” 

“ 1 dare say dinner will be overdone, my dear; 
but never mind. If cook is not vexed, I shall not 
care.” 

“ But the Bremes’ footboy has brought a 
note for j'ou; and he has called twice since for 
an,.?nswer; and he was obliged to go ht^me with¬ 
out one, after all.” 

‘iSuch an ugly footboy, papa I” observed Lucy. 
“ Nurse says that when they set up a footboy, 
they might as well have got one that had not a 
snub nose just like his master’s.” 

“ And such a ridiculous livery, papa! It is so 
odd to see such a little fellow with knee-breeches, 
and with buttons on his big coat as large as niy 
doll’s saufferf ! ' Nwse says-” 

“ Hold your tongue my dear. I want to read 
this note; and when we go to dinner, I have 
something to talk to you about that signifies 
mpra.than'-Mr. Breme’s footboy’s coat-buttons.” 

’ While the note was being read, nurse, who 
was a privileged person, did not leave the room, 
but muttered her wonder where the change came 
from that made shoplpsepers now so different 
from what shopkeepers used to be. She remem¬ 
bered the lime when the Bremes would no more 
have thought of having a footboy than of living 
in the king’s palace. And if shopkeepers’ chil- 
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ilren learned fo dance in her young days, they 
were satisfied ^ith plsiii white frocks, instead of 
flaunting in silks and gauze ribbons, like the 
Miss Bremes. There lay the secret, liowever. 
It was of the silks that all the rest came. J5vety 
body knew that the Brctnes lived-fly breaking 
the laws ;—that old Bretfle’s'shop in town, and 
his son's at BrighliSn, ftiere full of unlaVful 
goods. 

“ And so they will be, nurse,” said her master, 
“ as long as the great folks at court, and all the 
fine ladies who imitate them, buy French goods 
as fast as they can bo smuggled.—Charlotte, see 
if dinnei»is coming. I am in a hurry. I hav8 to 
go out again directly.” 

“ O, papa!’’ said Lucy, “ I thought youTiad 
something very jiarticular to tell us; and now 
you say you are going out directly.” . 

“ It must do when I come back to-night, or 
in the morning. It is nothing very entertaining; 
but almost anything is better worth telling than 
all the faults you have to f^ndf w^th what the 
Bremes say and do. How can it poSsibly sig¬ 
nify to you and mo wheflier their footboy has a 
snub nose or a sharp one ?” 

“ No, but, papa, it is such a vary wicked 
thing of Mr. Breme to smuggle half th(5 tlung& 
in his shop, when the poor weavers close by are 

starving, and he knows it. Nurse says-O, 

here is the boiled beefl but I can go on telling 
you while you are heljJIng the others. Nurse 
says-” 

“ Nurse,” said Mr. Culver, “ it is a pity you 

B 3 
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sliould stay to cut the cliild’s fopd. Charlotte 
will attend to her.” 

Nurse unwillingly withdrew. Perhaps she 
would have attempted to stand her ground, if 
she had known what her master was j)lanning 
against her. He was at this moment thinking 
tliat he must, by some’ means, put a stop to all 
this’gossip about their neighbours ; gossip which, 
in the case of the Bremes, was strongly tinctured 
with the malice which it was once thought nurse 
Nicholas could not bear towards any human being. 
It would be difficult, he feared, to separate nurse 
in any degree from those whom she would always 
consider lier charge, even if she shouid live to 
see them all grown up; but her influence must 
be fessened, if he did not mean the girls to grow 
up the greatest gossips in the neighbourhood. 
He thought that the return of their brothers from 
school in the approaching holydays (brothers both 
older than Charlotte, the eldest girl) would afford 
a good opportunity for breaking the habit of 
nurse being in ih^ parlour all day long during 
his absence. He now began the change by send- ‘ 
ing her away before 'dinner, instead of imme¬ 
diately after. 

“ Old Short has been telling nurse," continued 
'Lu^,‘’-^“ you know old Short, papa ?” 

“ My dear, he used to weave for me before 
you were born.” 

“ Well; old Short tells nurse that there is not 
a loom at work in all C^ispin-street, nor has been 
all this month, while silk pelisses are more the 
fashion than ever they were. The Bremes had 
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such beautiful, pelisses last Sunday at church ! 
You saw theni,jpapa ?* 

“ Not I, my dear. I do not go to church to 
look at people’s pelisses.” 

“ O, well! they are made Paris fashion; ancl 
of French silk too. Your ^silks aTe not good 
enough for such high anS mighty young ladies, 
nurse says.” 

“ There will soon be an end of that,” observed 
Charlotte, who attributed her father’s gravity to 
the fact ofhis manufacture being slighted. “There 
will soon be an end of all that; and nurse’s son 
is going to-help to put an end to it.” 

“ Yes* pa|)a,” cried Lucy. “ Only think! 
He is going into lhe»Pretence Service.” 

“ La, Lucy! you mean the Preventive Ser¬ 
vice,” cried Charlotte. 

“ To prevent prohibited goods being brought 
on shore; to prevent smugglers’boats from land¬ 
ing. Now you will understand, Lucy, what the 
Preventive Serviceomeans. So Nicholas is to be 
one of the Coast Guard! 1, sffppjse nurse is 
pleased.” 

“ I hardly know,” replied Charlotte. “ He 
says it is very hard service in these times; and 
I believe she thinks her son fit to be an adnijral. 
He has to guard the Sussex coast; and' nurse' 
says there are more smugglers there than any 
where.” 

Lucy was of opinion that he should have some¬ 
body to help him. He c^uld hardly manage, she 
thought, to prevent boats landing, if several chose 
to come together. He must be a very brave 
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man indeed, she thought, to judge by what had 
been given liim to do. Wo woi der nurse was 
proud of him! Nicliolas sank much in her esti¬ 
mation when she heard that he was not alone to 
^ard the whole Sussex coast, but liad com¬ 
panions within sight by day, and within hail by 
night. 

“ But do they all earn vfagcs, like Nicholas ?” 
inquired Lucy. “ They pay him wages, besides 
letting him have his pension still, that was given 
him for being wounded in a battle. I wish old 
Short, and some of the other poor people he was 
telling nurse about, could be made guards too. 
But who pays them?” •' 

“ Who do you think pays them ? Try and 
linS out.” 

Charlotte thought that her father and the other 
manufacturers were the most likely people to pay 
for the prevention of smuggling, especially as 
some shopkeepers and the public had no objection 
to smuggling. But when she remembered how 
many guards thbre must be, if they were in sight 
of one ariotlicr all along the coast where smug¬ 
gling went on, she began to think that it must be 
an expense which would be hardly worth the ma¬ 
nufacturers’ while. Lucy supposed that if each 
manufacturer kept one, it might be easily ma¬ 
naged. She asked which would cost most,—a 
Preventive servant or a footboy ? 

“ You think, I suppose,” said her father, “ that 
as the Preventive men So not prevent smuggling, 
after all, we might as well have a footboy, and 
be as grand as the Bremes. But, do you know, 
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Lucy, I tliinV| the Bromes would have much 
more reason tol laugh at us then, than you have 
now for ridiculing them. I believe Mr. Breme 
is growing rich ; and he must know very'*well 
that 1 am growing poor.” 

Charlotte asked again fhoyt the Coast Guard. 
She would have been jrlcajed just now to Igarn 
that her father had any kind of man-servant in 
his pay, besides those in the warehouse of whom 
she knew already. When, however, she was told 
the annual expense of keeping a guard against 
smugglers on the coast and at sea, she believed 
that the cost was beyond the means of all Jhe 
manufaefurers together that she had ever heard of. 
It was above four Iwndred thousand pounds a- 
ycar,—a sum of which she could as little realize 
the idea as of so many millions. 

“ Yes, my dear,” said her father, “ four hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds are paid every year for not 
preventing smuggling; for we sec that smug¬ 
gling still goes on.'*’ 

“ How can it be ?” asked Lucy. V D.o th® 
go to sleep, so that they, do not see the boats 
coming ? Or are they lazy ? or are they cow¬ 
ardly ? I do not think there will be any more 
smuggling in Sussex, now that jNichol 3 a...j 8 
there.” 

Her father laughed, and told her it would re¬ 
quire a much greater man than Nicholas to put a 
stop to smuggling in Sussex; and that if the 
Coast Guard could keep their eyes wide open all 
the twenty-four hours round, and were as active 
as race-horses, and as brave as lions, they could 
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not prevent smuggling, as long people liked 
French goods better than English'; and that such 
would be people’s taste as long as French goods 
were' to be had better for the same money than 
aft'V that tijere made in England. 

Why the’''‘Englisli should be so foolish as to 
make their fabrics less good and less cheap than 
the French, Mr. Culver could not now stay to 
explain. He despatched his cheese, tossed off 
his port, recommended the girls to learn as much 
as they pleased from nurse about the Preventive 
Service, and as little as they could about the 
Bremes’ misdeeds, and was off, to see the very 
man against whom nurse’s eloquent tongue had 
been employed. 

Mr. Breme appeared to liave something of 
consequence to display to Mr. Culver, as he 
turned on the gas in his back-room to an unusual 
brightness when his friend entered. (They still 
called themselves friends, though provocations 
were daily arising in matters of business which 
impaired th^ir good will, and threatened to_sub- 
atitute downright enmity for it in time.) 

“ Here, my dear sir,” said Breme ; “ just look 
• — but I wish you had come by daylight: you 
caa’t p.onceive the lustre by daylight;—just look 
at this piece of goods, .md tell me if you ever 
manufactured anything like it.’’ 

Mr. Culver unrolled one end of the piece of 
silk, ran his finger-tips^ over the surface, furled 
and unfurled its breadth, contemplated its pat¬ 
tern, and acknowledged that it was a very supe¬ 
rior fabric indeed. He had hardly ever seen 
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such an one from tlig Lyons looms, and he was 
sure neither Macclesfield nor Spitalfields had 
jiroduced it. 

“ Can Spitalfields produce such an one, or qjjp 
nearly resembling it?” asked Breniej^ “ ThaWia 
tlie (juestion I wanted to ,asl» you, my dear sir. 
Bring me a specimen which shall pass, for. 
French, and you shall have a larger order than 
has left this house for a twelvemonth past;— 
provided always that you can furnish it without 
delay.” 

There need be no delay. Culver answered ; 
for there were more looms unemployed in fjpi- 
talfields ?han could be set to work by any order 
that a single house coftld give. But the inferiosity 
of the British manufacture was the impediment ; 
—an inferiority which seemed almost hopeless. 
There was not a child of ten years old, dressing 
her doll in her mamma’s odds and ends of silk, 
that could not tell French from English at a 
glance. Ay; put'her into a tjfirk room, and 
.she would know the difference 4)y tlukfe^l. 

“ You should get rid *of this inferiority, my 
dear sir," said Breme, with an encouraging smile, 
“ and then we shall be most happy to deal exclu¬ 
sively with you. We prefer dealing \tith|.yeigh- 
bours, ceelerU paribus, I assure you. ’i^u 
should get rid of this inferiority, and then-” 

“ Get rid of it! I should like to know how, 
while our weavers insist oj^ the wages which they 
fancy can be spared from a protected trade, and 
will not believe that their prosperity has anything 
to do with the quality of their work. As long as 
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they fancy their manufacture by ^aw establisliecl, 
they will fake no pains to' imprQVC il. There is 
no stimulus to improvement like fair competi¬ 
tion'.'"’ 

Well! your men’s wages will soon be no 
longer by'fSw establisliod ; that will be one step 
gained. You will then compete with Maccles¬ 
field and Paisley, which you could not do while 
your Spitalfields Act was in force. Bestir your¬ 
selves, 1 advise you, or the foreigners will cut you 
out in every way.” 

“ I shall bestir myself to get our protection 
removed,” observed Culver. “ This is our 
only hope: but in this endeavour yoU will not 
join me, Breme. Contraband goods have too 
many charms for your customers, and bring too 
much profit to you, to allow you to wish that the 
trade should be open. Beware, however, that 
you are not caught some day.” 

Breme begged to be trusted to take care of 
himself. As to his fondness ibr a stock of con¬ 
traband gopds* hg would just mention, in con¬ 
fidence, a circumstance which would prove his 
disposition to encourage the home manufacture. 

“ When I was last in Paris,” said he, “ a ma- 
nufacturejp there oflered to supply mo with any 
quanuiy of silk goods, to be deposited in any part 
of London that I might point out, upon the pay¬ 
ment of an insurance of ten per cent. This 
tempting offer I declined, sir.” 

“ Because you kneiV you could as easily get 
the goods without paying the insurance. Very 
meritorious, indeed,.Mr. Breme! However, I 
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am not one to ^Ik about tlie patriotism, and tlie 
loyalty, and all|tli!it, Involved in the case: ftw I 
hold tlie frequent and unpunished breach of a law 
to be a sufficient proof that the law is a bad'one,; 
and tliat the true social di^ty in such tjjansacticjps 
is to buy where things are, cheajiest, and sell 
where they are dearest thus relieving t]jose 
who want to sell, and accommodating those who 
wish to buy. 1 am not going to quarrel with 
you, sir, for buying your silks abroad, if you will 
only join hands in getting your neighbours freed 
for a fair competition with France.” 

“Very liberal, indeed, my dear sir! Vgry 
handsome, indeed! It will give me great plea¬ 
sure if you can accepkthe order which I have just 
given you a hint of. By the way, were you at 
the last India sale ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ How did the bandanas go ?” 

“ You probably know as well as I. I am no 
exporter of bandanrs.” 

“ Do you mean to insinuata th'at J am ? Re- 
lail dealers have somethii^ else to do, I assure 
you.” 

“ O yes ;—to sell them when they come back 
again. But you must know how they ase dis¬ 
posed of at the India House, and howmuchit costa 
to carry them over to Guernsey, and bring them 
in again, in spite of the Pretence Service (as my 
little girl calls it), before jou can tell whether to 
sell them at seven or eight shillings apiece in 
your back shop.” 

“ Upon my word, sir, you are very wise,” said 
Breme, laughing. c 
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“ One learns such wisdpm at a'^dear cost,” re¬ 
plied Culver. “ Let me sec. About 1,000,000 
bandanas have been sold at flie India House this 
jisar, at four shillings apiece. Of these, full 
8P0,000 c<;jne back to be sold at seven or eight 
shillings each ; so 'hat, the users of bandanas pay 
a bounty of 800,000 tigies three shillings a-year 
to speculators and smugglers, besides tlieir share 
of the expense of the Blockade and Coast Guard 
which is employed to prevent their getting their 
handkerchiefs. It is a beautiful system, truly !” 

“ Let it work quietly, till those concerned 
bagin to see into it,” replied Breme. “ You 
ought not to complain, you know. It is all done 
to-protect your craft.” ■’ 

“ If government would please to protect the 
consumers’ money,” observed Culver, “ they 
would have more to spend on the produce of my 
looms. All I ask is that the people’s purses may 
be protected, and we manufacturers left to take 
care of ourselves. Govemmttit has been so long 
killing us w.Hh kindness that 1 doubt whether we 
shall ever get over it. However, cut me a pat¬ 
tern of your silk, and I will consult with my cle¬ 
verest workman, and let you know what we can 
do.” 5 -- - 

" Certainly:—that is,—I am sure I may trust 
your honour.” 

“ My interest, if not my honour. You must 
know very well that opr books are not so full of 
orders just now as to make us willing to throw a 
chance one into other hands.” 

“ IVue, true! But a rival house——” 
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“ Will not interfere with you while you agree 
to fair terms. will* be oil’ to my factolum» as 
I call him, in my business matters. I hope Mrs. 
Breme is well, and the young ladies?” 

“ The children are well enough ; btlt my ^t’e 
has not got over the autuijin fogii yet. Sne 
would not be persuaded tS leave Brighton till the 
royal party had removed; and the consequence is 
just what I expected. Her chest is so delicate 
that I doubt whether she will get across the doors 
this winter. It is really a very animated, an ex¬ 
tremely fascinating scene, you know, when the 
royal household are at hand. Your young folks 
are flourtsbing, I hope ?” 

“ Quite so. Goad evening. My best je-, 
spects to your .lady.” 

“ Good evening. O, Mr. Culver, just one 
thing more ! You said something abou{ your 
stock. Have you a good assortment that one 
might select a few pieces from,—of grave colours, 
—at moderate prices ?” 

“ O yes. Will you come and ^ee^? ” 

“ I think I will,” replied Breme, looking round 
for his hat. “ And a good many blacks ?” 

“ Of course ; but you had better view them 
by daylight. You are not thinking a6a;l^osing 
colours to-night ?” 

“ Certainly; but I can examine your ptices, 
and bring home a piece or two of blacks. Here, 
Smith ! Send Johnson t^er me directly to Mr. 
Culver’s warehouse with nis bag. As to these 
bandanas, Mr. Culver-” 

Culver turned quick round upon him with the 
question, c 8 
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“ Is the King dead ?” 

Lord bless my soul, what ,an idea ! His 
Majesty dead ! No, not thfft I have heard ; nor 
t^en ill, for anything 1 know.” 

^jylr. Ciil^^r was not quite satisfied ; so remark¬ 
able was Breme’s method of inquiring after his 
stocji of blacks—at thp taij of their conversation, 
and yet with an evident design of immediately 
jiossessing himself of some pieces. He was not 
altogether mistaken. Breme had received pri¬ 
vate intelligence of the inevitable occurrence of a 
slight general mourning, and was anxious to 
ha^e his assortment of black silks ready at once, 
and the fabric in imitation of his Frenc'ti pattern 
prepared against the expiration of the short 
mourning. 

Culver was enough on his guard to avoid sell¬ 
ing arty of his stock quite so low as he might 
have done if no suspicion had crossed him. When 
the transaction was concluded, he stepped into 
Crispin-street, to consult th^* best skilled of his 
workmen, on. the risatter of the new order. 


Chapter II. 

GIVING AN ORDER. 

Mr. Cui,ver wag not^naccustomed to visit Ids 
work-people in their aobdes, and knew very well 
what sights to expect on opening the door ; but 
he had never chanced to look in upon any one 
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of them on an evaning of January,—a dull 
month for trade, and almost the dreariest as to 
weather. lie did not anticipate much tliat was 
comfortless in the aspect of Cooper’s abode ^.for 
Cooper was so good a wwrkman as ♦•r .be alw«ys 
employed while any business at all was doing. 
His wife was a more isdy body than many 
weavers are blessed with ; and her baby was far 
from resembling tlie miserable little creatures 
who may be seen in any street in London, 
with peaked chins, blue lips, and red noses, their 
ribs bent in with uncouth nursing, and legs bowed ■ 
from hawing been made untimely to bear ^he 
weight of the swollen^body, Mrs. Cooper’s baby 
smiled a smile that was not ghastly, and danPed” 
in its father’s arms when he had time to play 
with it, instead of wearing his heart with its cries 
when he should be sleeping the sleep which fol¬ 
lows a day of hard labour. 

Knowing all thjs, Mr. Culver was rather sur¬ 
prised by the first view of foofwr’s apartment 
’this night.' Its atmosphere was apjl&rently made 
up of the remains of the (Jrange fog of the morn¬ 
ing, the smoke from the chimney which could 
not make its w.ay into the upper air, that which 
proceeded from the pipe of the old^tea who, 
cowered over the dull fire, and that which curled 
magnificently from the dipped candles on either 
side the loom :—which candles seemed to yield 
one-tenth part light, andPthe rest to be made up 
of yellow tallow, wick growing into perpetual 
cauliflowers, and smoke. The loom was going, 
with its eternal smack and tick, serving, in co- 

c 3 
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operation with the gap under Uic door, for as 
admirable a ventilator as could ha’vc been wished 
for on the hottest day in August. Mrs. Cooper 
wb;- discharging many offices in hcrovvn person ; 
bctiiig engtiged novy in snuffing the rapidly- 
wasting candles, now iu giving a fresh impulse to 
the 'rocking cradle, but ebiefly in tying the tlireads 
of her husband’s work, while he was intent, with 
foot, hands, and eye, on the complicated o])era- 
tions of his craft. 

It seemed a somewhat unequal division of la¬ 
bour that these two should have so many tasks 
ujton their hands, while a third was sitt'ng lazily 
smoking by the fire, who _^might as well have 
'bd’en tending the baby. But old Short had an¬ 
other occupation, which was vastly important in 
his own eyes, although it would sometimes have 
been gladly dispensed with by everybody about 
him. Old Short was always grumbling. This 
being an avocation that he had ever found time 
for in his busiett days, it was not to be supposed 
that he would negfect it now that he had nothing 
else to do ; and accordingly his voice of com¬ 
plaint arose in all the intervals of Cooper’s loom 
music, and formed a perpetual accompaniment to 
its sofTEfTsounds. 

It was matter of some surprise to Mr. Culver, 
who believed that Cooper and his wife were 
justified in living eomfortably if they chose, that 
they should continue tS give a place at their fire¬ 
side to a cross old man, to whom they were bound 
neither by relationship nor friendship. On the 
present occasion, his first remark, offered in an 
under-tone, was, 
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“ So you have the old gentleman with you 
still! lie doc* not^row more pleased with the 
times, I suppose?’’ 

Cooper winked, and his wife smiled.* 

“ Have you any expecRitions froir.''him ? Or 
what can induce you to give’ him houscrroom ? 
He is very well able Ho tidie care of himself, as 
far as I see.” 

“ Very well, indeed, sir. He is as capable, as 
to his work, as ever, when he gets any : and it is 
trying sometimes to hear him talk; but he is not 
the only person to feel the hardship of the times, 
sir; and^ne must put up with a fault or two, for 
the sake of having a respectable lodger.” 

“ He pays us fairly the little we ask for Ifis 
share of our fire and our meals,” observed the 
wife; “ and we are getting used to that tone of 
his by degrees;—except, indeed, the baby. One 
would think baby knew what Short was talking 
about by its fidgeting and crying when he begins 
on a fresh complaint.” 

• Short was all this time listening tS himself too 
intently to be aware what*was said on the other 
side of the room. He missed Mr. Culver’s ex¬ 
pression of concern at Cooper’s being obliged to 
add to his resources by having a boaf3l;”>, but, 
was roused by the exhibition of the pattern of 
French silk. He felt too much contempt for it, 
however, to look closely at it, when he heard 
what it was. He suppi^ed it was one of the 
new-fangled fashions people had taken to since 
the Spitalfields weavers had had their just wages 
held back from them. He had said what would 
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happen when his brother weavers consented to 
take less wages than the Act gave them. The 

manufacture deserved to go down- 

am^quite of your opinion,” observed Mr. 
Cfiiver. "i-We deserve to go down if vve do 
not mend our methodsf. Look at the lustre of 
this'pattern, and only feeV its substance. We 
deserve not to prosper if vve do not improve our 
fabrics, with such an example as this before us 
of what may be done.” 

“ Leave the French to mind their own mat¬ 
ters,” replied the old man, “ and let the Fnglish 
w&r what is English, as they should.” .. 

“ You will find that rather difficult to manage, 
IVTend, if they like the French fabric better.” 

t‘ Never tell me, sir! It is a fancy, and a 
wicked fancy, that of liking French goods. 
Why, for wear, there is nothing like our brocades, 
that there was such a demand for when 1 was 
young. There was variety pnough, too, in all 
conscience. T{ier,e was the double and treble 

striped, and\he strawberry-spotted, and-" 

O yes, I remember, Mr. Short. The first 
waistcoat 1 danced a cotillon in was such a 
strawberry-spotted thing as you describe. No- 
thing^riie it fur wear, as you say. Down came 
my little Lucy in it, the other day, to make us 
laugh; and, to be sure, the colours are as bright 
as ever. But then, there is nothing like those 
brocades for price eithfet.” 

Short hated to hear such grumbling about the 
prices of tilings as was always to be lieard now 
that the French had got a footing in the coun- 
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try. In old limes, tliosc that could afford to 
wear silk didncjt grudge a good price for it. 

“ Very true ; but»many more people weaj silk 
now; and they are of a class to whom it is of 
consequence to pay no mgre than is n^ecessar^” 

“ Ay ; and to please t^emi you have wrought 
your web thinner and,thinpcr, till you have made 
it too thin for even the chcapcncrs; and now 
you must learn from the French to give your 
fabric more substance.” 

“ 1 am afraid we cannot do that for the same 
money ; hey, Cooper ?” said Mr. Culver, watcli- 
ing for the sentence wliich the weaver shoiiild 
pronounife when he should remove his magnify¬ 
ing glass from his eyt, and give judgment on iW 
pattern. 

“ I think we may do it, sir,” pronounced 
Cooper. “ I believe I see the principle of the 
thing; and I could make a fair imitation, I think. 
Not with the same body, of course. We cannot 
afford to put in equal material^or the money ; 
.but a slighter fabric of the tJRme j^ttern might 
sell, I have no doubt.” 

“ If I might put in my word,” said Mrs. 
Cooper, “ I should recommend a higher price 
instead of a slighter fabric. It is xnoffs- fqy the 
substance than the pattern that the French silks 
are preferred, I have heard say.” 

“ My dear," said her husband, “ I cannot pre¬ 
tend to rival a French ij^aver, if you give me 
leave to use all the silk that ever passed through 
a foreigner’s loom. That is a point above me. 
So we had better content ourselves with a like- 
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ness as to figure and price.—I caifnot conceive,” 
lie.continued, as lie turned" the pattern over and 
over, and held it in variouf lights, ” how the 
foreigners can aflbrd their silks at such a price 
as\o temjit our shopkeepers to the risk of the 
coritrabancf trade.”. ' 

“ Never tell me!” dried Short again. “ You 
do hot really think that the French sell at the 
rate our shopkeepers say they do ! It is all a 
trick cJ? the people at home, to spite those they 
have been jealous of so long. They may starve 
us ; but the law will be too strong for them, sooner 
orjater.” 

“ I rather hope that they may be teo strong 
.for the law,” replied Mr. Culver, “ If we can 
but get the law altered, our day of prosperity 
may come again. We might have learned by 
this time that all our hopes of selling our silks 
abroad are at an end, unless we improve like our 
neighbours, instead of wrapping ourselves up in 
the idea that nobody can ever equal us.” 

“ Ay, I |up^oBS it was under the notion that 
it was a fine thing to^export, that we were for¬ 
bidden to import silks,” observed Cooper ; “ but 
if they bad only let us have a little free conver¬ 
sation ttith the French about their manufacture, 
we m*tght by this time have had something_as 
good as they to sell abroad.” 

“ Or if not silks, something instead, which 
would have been prodijfed out of what we should 
liave saved from our expensive manufacture. If 
I had but the capital which is wasted in following 
our inferior methods, what fine things I would 
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do with it for my family, and, in some sort, for 
my country!” 

“ I cannot imagitie,” Cooper again observed, 
“ how the Frencli aflbrd tlieir goods at ^thc nrice 
they do. Wlietlier it is, that they have 
cheaper, and therefore .wages are lower, or 
whether it is that thfjy have better machinery, 
I should like to come to a fair trial with 
them. If we can get upon an equality with 
them, well and good; there will be buyers at 
hand for all that we can make. If we cannot 
compete with them, better know it at once, and 
turn to something else, than be supplanted by 
means of a contraband trade, while our masters’ 
money is spent in guarding the coast to na 
purj)ose.” 

“ Never tell me!” interposed old Short. 
“ You grumblers 'always grudge every farthing 
that is not spent upon yourselves.” 

“ O, yes,” replied Cooper, smiling; “we 
grumblers grudge hvery half-croiyn that is laid 
out on French silks in our nelghbouthood ; and 
no wonder, friend.” 

“ It is the Coast Guard I was thinking of,” 
replied the old man. “ There is Mrs. Nicholas’s 
son just well settled in the Preventive ,Ser- 
vice; and now you are for doing away the whole 
thing. What is to become of the poor lad, I 
wonder ?” 

“ Cooper will teach him to weave,” said Mr. 
Culver, laughing. “ So many more people 
would wear silks, if we had fair play, that we 
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might make a weaver of a coast guardsman here 
ami there.” 

Cooper feared it would be a so'fnewhat difficult 
task to impart his skill to Nicholas, who was 
no.t over-bright in learning; but he would at¬ 
tempt more difficult tilings if they brought any 
chance of relief from the present unhajipy state 
of affairs. He was as little given to des])ond as 
any man ; and was more secure than many of 
his neighbours of being employed as long as 
there was occupation to be had; but it did make 
him tremble to look forward, when he reflected 
hpjv his earnings grew less, quarter by quarter. 

“ Ay ; that is the way,” mutterSd Short. 

You let the masters off their bargain about 
wages, and then you complain that your earn¬ 
ings are small. People’s folly is a mystery to 
me.” 

“ As great a mystery as the black dye,—hey, 
Mr. Short ?” said Mrs. Cooper. 

The old man smiled with un air of condescen¬ 
sion when .Mr. Culver asked, “ What of the 
black dye ? ’ 

“ Only that Mr. Rose was complaining of sel¬ 
dom having his goods dyed exact to pattern, sir: 
and the .dyer made an excuse about the air;— 
some stuff that 1 forget, about the air being seldom 
two days alike at that time of year. As if the 
air had anything to do with black dye! No, no, 
—never tell me !” 

“ As great a mystery as the mishap with the 
steam-boat, perhaps, Mr. Short ?” 
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“ Why, ay'; tliere is another piece of non¬ 
sense, sir. I haj)pcn'ed to be at liancl whenJ:he 
little steam-boat bloAV up, five years ago. 1 saw 
the planks and things blown clean on shore, sir; 
and they would have had me believe that it*\Vas 
steam that did it. ‘ Never tell me,’ said I, ‘ tliat 
steam did all that.’ 

“ How did it happen, then, do you suppose ?” 

“What is that to me? They might blow it 
up with gunpowder for anything that I cared. 
But about the dye,—that is a different matter 
altogether; and so is the affair of the wages, 
since our bread dejiends on the one and the otjier. 
And as fl)r throwing open our trade to those 
French rascals, nevw cell me that you are D'ct 
all idiots if you wish for such a thing. I have 
woven my last piece, sir, if you prevail to bring 
in a Frenchman to supplant me. Mark my words, 
sir, I have woven my last piece.” 

“ I hope not. Short. 1 hope you will weave 
many another piece before you die, however we 
^may arrange matters with the French. Mean¬ 
time, if Cooper discover,^ the secret of yonder 
pattern, as I think he will, you must find a place 
for your loom at the othea: end of the room, and 
be ready for your share of the work.” 

Short muttered that new-fangled patterns did* 
not suit old eyes and hands like his. lie must 
starve with the starving, since he could not take 
his chance with those wlj^ were fond of change. 
—The mention of the starving left the parties no 
spirits for further conversation on other subjects; 
and Mr. Culver departed, while Cooper stepped 

D 
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back into his loom, and the, old man resumed his 
pilffi, full of contempt for all masters that were 
caugl.it by a new pattern, .alld of all workmen 
that would have anything to say to such innova¬ 
tions. He only wished they would come first 
to him with their new schemes. He should en¬ 
joy bidding them weave for themselves, if they 
must liave new fancies. 


Chapter III. 

DUMB DUTY. 

Cooper had good reason for doubting his 
capability of teaching Nicholas to weave, and 
for thinking such a task the worst consequence 
that could result to him from the abolition or re¬ 
duction of the Coast Guard. There were, indeed, 
few things that,Nicholas couid learn to do, and 
it was thereC^re a h'appy circumstance for himself 
and his mother that < his present ajipointment 
had been obtained for him. He had good 
eyes, and a set of strong limbs, so that he stood 
as fair a chance as a brighter man of seeing a 
boat on the waves, and of sustmning his six hours' 
watch to the satisfaction of his ofiScer, in ordinary 
times. How he might conduct himself at any 
crisis,;—whether he wotjld do what he ought on 
seeing a suspicious vessel near the coast, or whe¬ 
ther any human power could prevail with him to 
alter the periods or the; mode of his watch with* 
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out derangiug all liis faculties,—was another ques¬ 
tion : but no emergency having arrived since'his 
appointment, Nicholas was, as yet, in very.good 
repute with everybody about him. Lieutenant 
Storey.had never found f^ult with him ; and Tyrs. 
Storey had more than onje bestowed a word and 
a smile on him, in. answer to his reverejitial 
salutation, and the open-mouthed admiration 
with whieb he was perceived to regard his officer’s 
young bride. His mates let him alone except 
at those lounging times when one person did as 
well as another to make remarks to about the 
state of the weather and the water, and the pro¬ 
spects of*the fishing below. As for the villagers, 
they were, from somfi £ause or other, more civH 
to Nicholas than they usually were to men of his 
calling ; so that he determined, at least once a 
day, that he was a favourite of fortune, and had 
uncommon reason to be grateful to Providence. 
At least once a day;—for so often did he usually 
rest his knee agaiifSt a certain b^ stone on the 
.beach, and look seaward through his telescope : 
on the first occasion of dating which, it had en¬ 
tered his mind that his mother admired him very 
much, and that everybody was very kind to him. 
Each time afterwards that he used the .^me 
action, he thought that everybody was very kind 
to him, and that his mother admired him very 
much ; and he grew fond of this stone, and of 
using his telescope in tha*. particular place. By 
a sort of instinct, he rose from his knee, and 
shot his instrument into its case, as soon as any 
annoyance was suspected to be approaching; so 
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that he was pretty sure of beeping liis periodical 
inobd in its primitive state. , 

Th’s method of his,—of having a particular 
time and place fixed in vvhieh to enjoy, and an¬ 
other in winch to endure,—was vexatious to those 
who delighted in teasing. The children of the 
village could never fix Nicholas to his stone; and 
when he was upon his watch he would hear any¬ 
thing. This being considered a settled matter, 
they left off attacking him at such times, leaving 
it to the wind and rain to overthrow his tranquil¬ 
lity if they could. Nicholas was not destined, 
hdivever, to be always so favoured abov^ his more 
irritable companions, as he found one bitter Fe¬ 
bruary day, when the hardships of the watch were 
quite enough of themselves for an ordinary stock 
of patience. 

A dense fog hung so low that there w’as no 
use in keeping watch on the heights, .and the 
Coast Guard were therefore stationed along the 
margin, in therexact position“for being drenched 
by the spray; nipped by the wind, and stifled by 
the fog, as they looked with anxious gaze over 
the dull sea, which appeared more like a heaving 
expanse of oil than a congregation of waters. 
Thor:; was small use in peering abroad; for the 
mist hung like a curtain till within a furlong of 
the beach. As little comfort was there in look¬ 
ing inland. The near cliffs of Beachy Head 
seemed icy, and the «ea-birds that dwelt there 
appeared to bo cowering in their holes from the 
cold. The fishermen's huts bore the comfortless 
aspect that wooden houses always do when their 
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roofs are loaded with snow; and even the sta¬ 
tion-house, perched 6n the highest jioint of.the 
cliPls, seemed tieprwed for the time of its air of 
cleanliness and comfort. Just at the m&ment 
when the fog fell most chilly, and the ^pra^fttw 
most searchingly, and the rattle of the wave's on 
the shingle sounded mosf dreary, a troop of chil¬ 
dren came wanilering by, some of the little ones 
threatening to cry with cold, but the elder ones 
not having had the spirit of mischief yet starved 
out of them. They were pujiils of Mr. Pirn, the 
village schoolmaster, and were on their way to 
their several homes from his well-warmed sclujol- 
roow. €)ne of the troop, a brown, handsome, 
roguish-looking boy,• ran up to Nicholas with— 

“ I say. Mister, sir, what’s your name ?—what’s 
o’clock ? ” 

Of course, Nicholas made no answer; and the 
question was put in all forms which could be ex¬ 
pected to provoke a reply,-—all to no purpose. 

“ I say, master, let me hold your spy-glass 
while you blow upon your fingeru you can’t 
hold it. There! bang ^ goes! Xord! look, 
there it goes again I He can’t hold his spy-glass 
no more than a baby.” 

The joke now was to twitch his coat-teil, or 
otherwise startle Nicholas, so as to cause him to' 
drop his glass as often as his benumbed fingers 
raised it to the level of his eye. 

“ Look, look ! if his ej^es be not running over 
every time the wind blows. Look ! how he blinks 
away from the fog, every puff that comes! A 
pretty watch he ntakes! I say, what is that black 
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tiling yonder, sir ? It is a boat, as sure as I am 
alive. You had belter look sharj), sir.” 

“ No, not that way,” said.'inoliier ; “ more to 
the right, near to that cliff. No, no ; this way, to 
the left. Why, man, you have lost your eyes 

I'hc rogues were delighted to sec that, though 
Nicholas made no rejity, his head wagged from 
right to left, and from left to right, as tliey chose 
to turn it. When he had gazed till the fog had 
drawn closer round the nearer headlands, and 
when he wiped his eyes in the cutting wind with 
his coat-sleeve, till they watered faster than ever, 
thg joke was improved upon. The children 
crowded together in a sheltered corner, and in- 
vjted Nicholas to come tto.,. and be comfortable, 
instead of standing to be buffeted like a sea-gull 
that knew no better. They tantalized him with 
accounts of what they were going to do at home, 
—with mention of hot broth and potatoes, of fire, 
of shelter, and of everything comfortable that he 
was not likely to have for nearly six hours to 
come. Nicholas was immoveable; and when 
they were tired of plaguing him, and ran off with 
expressions of insulting pity, he paced his allotted 
walk without any sign of anger or discontent. 
His first token of emotion of any kind was a 
veh'Sfhent laugh, when he saw what next befel the 
little brown boy who had begun the attack on him. 

The boy’s companions had warned him of the 
uselessness of trying to provoke Nicholas, and 
had recommended Brady in preference,—Brady, 
the Irishman, who was known to find it neces¬ 
sary to keep the thought of punishment before 
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liim, in order to hold his tongue vvlion jeered hy 
those who would taki! advantage of his not biiing 
able to answcA’. About Brady, therefore, ga¬ 
thered the small fry ; and they ])csiered hfm till 
lie turned suddenly round, seized Uriah Fit?!, the 
gipsy boy, and laid liiiif sprawling, just in*ad¬ 
vance of a ninth wave, al it was rolling on. The 
boy yelled, Brady resinned his walk, the other 
children scampered off, full of fear and wrath, 
and Nicholas laughed aloud. 

“ Beally now, I call that very cruel,’’ said a 
sweet voice behind him. “ I would not do such 
a thing as that for the world; and I shouli^be 
very sony to laugh at it. Would not you, Eliza¬ 
beth?” 

“ O, yes; but what can you expect from a 
set of creatures like this Coast Guard, that are 
put here to plague the people ?” replied Eliza¬ 
beth. 

Overwhelmed with grief and shame stood 
Nicholas, tongue-tied under a charge which • 
wounded him keenly. ElizabetR’s contempt did 
not trouble him very much, thou^ a stranger 
might have pronounced lier a more particular¬ 
looking lady than her companion, from her being 
more gaily dressed, and carrying more grandeur 
in her air. His grief was that the tender-h^STled, 
sweet-spoken little lady, who never bor% ill-will 
to anybody, should think him cruel. It was his 
duty to seem to take no notice, and to go on 
looking out for vessels ; Uut Nicholas could not 
so play the hypocrite when Mrs. Storey was in 
question. An observer might have been amused 
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at the look of misery with which he seemed about 
to ask leave to go down on his knees on the wet 
shingle, and must liave beea convinced that no 
thought of contraband traders was in his mind as 
he fdrned'to watch the ladies proceeding on their 
bleak way. Nicholas's only resource was to re¬ 
solve to speak in defence of his comrade and 
himself, as soon as his watch should be ended. 

In a very short time, it appeared as if the lady’s 
words, as well as the boy's cries, bad made them¬ 
selves heard up the country. From one recess or 
another of the cliffs dropped picturesque forms, 
in. gipsy guise, all directing their steps towards 
that part of the beach where Brady and Nicholas 
were stationed on the margin of the tide. A 
fisherman or tvyo looked out lazily from the cot¬ 
tages ; and their more active wives drew their 
cloaks about them, and hastened down to see 
what would ensue on the ducking of a mischievous 
boy. 

“ Goodne8s,^Matilda 1 ” cried Elizabeth, “they 
are coming, this way. Mercy! they are going 
to speak to us. Whicl) way shall we run 1 What 
shall we do ? ” 

And without waiting for an answer to herques- 
tiojjg, the lady took to flight, and scudded towards 
the cliff path as fast as her trembling limbs 
would carry her, screaming by the way, as often 
as any one person came nearer to her than another. 
Matilda, not quite foolish enough to follow at the 
same rate, but very much alarmed, was imme¬ 
diately surrounded by gipsies, vociferating in a 
language which she did not understand, and 
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pointinc; so angrily towards tlie guard, that it was 
plain she would he safer without their protection 
than with it. 't'lie %tate of aflairs was not im¬ 
proved by the junction of the fishermen’s wives. 

“ O, Mrs. Alexander,’’,cried the lady, adcl^Ss- 
ing the best known face aipong the latter, “ what 
do these people want with me ? What are,they 
going to do ?” 

“ They want you to bear witness, my lady, 
how the boy Uriah has been used by these cruel- 
hearted, thieving rogues, that don’t care what 
mischief they do with their hands, while they 
have never a tongue in their heads, but cr«ep 
about like spies.” 

“ Perhaps it is vefy'well that the tongues are 
all on one side,” said the trembling lady; ” there 
is no saying how quarrels might otherwise issue, 
Mrs. Alexander.” 

“ Bless us! how you shake with cold, my lady! 
Only think what it must be to be laid flat in the 
water, as Uriah was by yon villain’s hands. If 
they had been frozen off by the wijsls, it would 
only have served him right. One would think 
you had been in the water too, Ma’am, by your 
shaking.’’ • 

“ I am in hot water just now," declared Ma- 
tilda, half laughing. “ Cannot you call off these 
rude people, and prevent their pressing round 
me ? You seem to know them.” 

“ Oyes, sure. Ma’am }*and you would know 
them too, if you had been a little longer in this 
place. It is -only old Faa, the gipsy, and his 
tribe, that come here every winter. The lady 
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that was with you just now knows very well who 
they are, and where they live, for all her running 
away so fast.” * '■ 

“ 1 wish she would come back then, for I 
caniTbt tell what in the world to say to them. 
Mr. Faa! Which is Mr. Faa ?” 

Ajgrisly-looking old gipsy stepped forward. 

“ You do not suspect me of having caused your, 
boy to be dipped, 1 hope ?” 

All bowed, and vociferated their horror at such 
an idea, 

“ Neither must you expect me to bid you duck 
those men. It is a very cold day ; and I am so 
sorry to have witnessed one ducki^jl, that I 
should be very unwilling ’to see anybody else 
laid under water.” 

This was perhaps the most foolish speech she 
could have made, as it put into their heads the 
idea of summary vengeance. She saw her mis¬ 
take in the increased rage of the people, and the 
look of defiance that Brady put on. There was 
little use now in saying that there might have 
been fault on both sides, and that it was best to 
forgive and forget. There was no use in offer¬ 
ing to tell the Lieutenant what had happened, 
ar^n answering for it that such an offence should 
not happen again; the people were determined 
to make the most of having the officer’s lady on 
their side, and of the present opportunity of gra¬ 
tifying their hatred oftthe Coast Guard. All the 
ungracious acts ever committed there by a coast 
guard rushed into their remembrance ; how one 
neighbour had been stopped and searched on the 
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bcacli, ami the fire ,of another put out on the 
cliff, under tli^ suspicion of its being a signal; 
liow the boat of a third could never come»honie 
without being entered by these sjiics ^ ancLhqw, 
once upon a time, a person had been shot 4y a 
choleric member of the I’reventive Force. All 
these sins seemed lik.dy to be now visited on the 
heads of Brady and Nicholas, when a mediator 
appeared in the shape of Pirn, the schoolmaster, 
the most potent personage between the martello 
towers and Parson Darby’s Hole,—a so-called 
cavern in the cliffs of Beachy Head. 

Mr. Pirn owed his influence, not to any plPf'-- 
sical forccHl'ough ho was the tallest and stoutest 
man within five miles’; nor to wealth, for he pro¬ 
fessed to have nothing but his village day-school 
to support his family upon ; nor to any connexion 
with the great, for he was a bluff, homely pei*. 
sonage, who did not want or care for anybody’’s 
favours; nor to his own superior wit, for no one 
was aware of his being remarkably endowed in 
.this way. It was partly that he hai given to his 
neighbours all the book-lsarning that they could 
boast of, and the little religion that they professed. 
It was yet more that he had been a long resi¬ 
dent with'his family, after having early bariei* 
his wife among them. But, above all, it Was his 
merry heart, making itself understood by a voice 
mighty enough to out-bellow the waves at Beachy 
Head, that was the chaftn of Mr. Pirn. He 
Ijked to be told that he should have been a 
preacher. With such a voice as his, and would 
forthwith enact the reverend gentleman for a 
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minute or two; but he could never make his 
splendid voice bring out any thing hut little jokes 
with 'mall wit in them; for the good reason that 
his. brain would supply nothing else. Nothing 
mor:' was necessary, however, to constitute him 
the most popular man within his sjdiere. 

“ Hi, hi! what is all this about?” was the 
question that came travelling through the air, as 
soon as his tall form became visible, aj)proaching 
from tlie houses. “ What are you buzzing 
about here for, when your young one is toasting 
at home, as dry as the cod-sounds that hang over 
.h'iS head ? Toasting! aye, at my fire. I met 
him dripping like a duck, and he g’ould have 
slunk away; but it was ilp'with him this way;” 
and he seized upon a boy standing near, and 
threw him across his shoulder, twisting him about 
with one hand as if he had been a doll. “ This 
way I carried him home, unwilling enough, to 
jny Rebecca. ‘ Here, Reck,’ says I, ‘ take him 
and toast him till I come back to give him a 
flogging.’ And now he is expecting me, so I 
must be off, as soon as you will please to give 
over quarrelling, and march home. Flog him ! 
ay, to be sure, for disturbing these men at their 
It is a fine thing, you gipsy gentlemen, 
to have put your young folks under the rod j arid 
it would be a thousand pities not to use it. You 
can’t get the impish spirit out of them all in a 
day.” 

“ But has the boy done wrong?” inquired Mrs. 
Storey. “ Even if he has, he h.as surely been 
punished enough.” 
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“ Not while ill blood is left, my lady. I never 
leave oil’punishing iny hoys till they laugh with 
me, and it is fill ri^ht again. If Blr. Faa will 
undertake to make his boy laugh as inuchxis he 
cried half an hour ago, be is welcome J,o g» and 
fetch him away. But thou there must be an«end 
of this silly business. You, sir,” to Brady, 
“ thrust your pistol into "your pocket, or I'will 
helj) you to chuck it deeper into the sea than you 
can go to fetch it.” 

Brady looked as angry now as the gipsies had 
done when they heard that Uriah was to be 
flogged; but neither party could long withstand 
Pirn’s au^ioritativc style of good humour. ITe 
ended witnTitaking evjry body laugh, turning the 
attention of the guard seawards, dispersing the 
group of coinplainers in different directions, and 
adjourning the quarrel, if he could not dissolve it. 
As he attended the lady to the station-house, he 
explained to her the little hope there was of 
establishing a good understanding between the 
Coast Guard and the country people. 

• “ I pity the poor fellows down b#!ow, with all 
my heart,” said he, turning from the first point 
of the ascent to observe the guard, now again 
loitering along the margin. “ Not so much for 
being out in the cold, though they slap this** 
selves with their swinging arms like yon flag in 
a high wind. It is not for the cold I pity them, 
since a young lady keeps them company in it.” 

“ I seldom stay within iBl day, especially when 
Miss Storey is with me,” replied Matilda ; “ but 
I would not promise to bear this cold for six 
17 ' ' F. 
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liours; and I do pity those poor men very 
miicli.” 

“ So do I, insidain, bec^tise •they moreover 
meet' cold looks at every turn ; which you, not 
bt'iii)! a spy, will never do.” 

*■ But these men are spies only upon those 
who break the laws. Vou do not mean that the 
innocent are not glad to be watched?” 

Pim looked sly while he said he knew but of 
one innocent in all the neighbourhood, and he 
happened to be among the spies, and so was very 
popular. Mrs. Storey would go deeper than the 
jiun, however, and asked whether the neighbours 
' generally had need to fear the enforce^ifient of the 
law. 

“ I bring up all my'scholars so religious, it 
would do your heart good to see them,” replied 
Pim. “ They know the Bible all through, and 
understand the whole of the Church Catechism, 
as you will find, if you will give us the honour 
of a visit some day.” 

“ I will, to rforrow, Mr. Pim.” 

“ Suppose-we say the end of the week, ma’am,' 
when they are furbished up for the parson. You 
will be more sure of being pleased towards the end 
of the week. I make my scholars very moral.” 

Then they have no reason to fear spies, I 
should think.” 

■ “ 'Why, as to that, ma’am, it all depends on 
people’s notions of what it is to be moral; and 
when there is so much difference of opinion on 
that, it seems natural enough that each party 
should settle the point as seems most agreeable. 
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I wonder,’now, wljat you think of the gentlefolks 
that come to Hasting* and lirighton, and all the 
bathing places ;ilonthis coast.” 

“ I suppose they are much like other gentle¬ 
folks, are they not ? How do their morals ilTfiCt 
those of your scholars?” 

“ Why, just this way. If ladies in their walks 
make acquaintance with the fishermen’s children, 
and use that as a pretence for calling on their 
mothers, and letting drop that they would be 
glad of a lot of gloves or silk hose from over 
beyond there, is not it natural for the cottage- 
girls to think the bargain a very pretty and proper 
one, wheu they see the goods brought out of iffe 
cupboard T “^nd if gejitlemen drop in here and 
there, as they saunter -about, to taste French 
brandy, or pocket a few cigars, is it not likely 
that the lads hereabouts, who are fond of adven¬ 
ture at all times, will take the hint, and try their 
luck at sea on dark nights?” 

“ But are such practices common among vi¬ 
siters to the coast?” 

“ Are they hot ?—^And those whS do not care 
to step across a poor raaffs threshold themselves 
are ready enough to buy of such as will; of the 
shop-keepers at Brighton, and others that im¬ 
port largely. Now all this is what the law oViMw 
immoral, while the people see no reason to think 
so.” 

“ And which side do you take,—you who make 
your scholars so moral ?”' 

“ I take neither side in my teaching, but leave 
the matter to be settled according as the children 
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have friends among tlie cottagers, or in the coast 
guard, or the law, or the custom-house. But 
tliere is one thing I do iry^to teach them,—not 
to quarrel with other people about the right and 
the wrong, nor to hate anybody, but let the whole 
thiag go on quietly. God knows, it is hard work 
enough ; but I do try. ' It is hard work ; for they 
hate'each of those watcher's as if he had cloven 
feet and a long tail.” 

“ How do you set about making the guard 
beloved ?” 

“ Nay, nay, that is too much to try. And it is 
doubly difficult to me from my having a son in the 
clistom-house; which exposes me tgJbe called 
partial; but I always say,, ‘ Hate tiiem in your 
hearts as mucli as you will; but you-owe it to 
your king and country not to show it. Be as 
civil to tlie king’s servants as you would to his 
majesty himself.’ ” 

“ 1 am afraid you do not always succeed; 1 
should as soon think of telling a man that he need 
not mind having a fever ; but he must take par¬ 
ticular care that his hands be not hot.” 

“ Where we cannot 6o every thing, ma’am, we 
must do what we can. How should I prevent 
the guard being unpopular, when they act as 
every hour of the day and night? And 
would you have me declare them always in the 
right when it is their very business to prevent 
people getting the goods that they want and will 
have ? As long as pedj)le will drink brandy, and 
smoke tobacco, and wear silks and laces, I see 
no use in preaching to them to buy dear when 
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they can buy cheap. All I pretend to is to make 
as little harm come ^»f it as possible;, to |tc!r- 
suade the pcofle t» sell their spirits instead of 
drinking them, and avoid brawls with tlic eiteuiy 
they must submit to have set over tbeiil.” 

“ With my husband aijd his men,” said Mrs. 
Storey, smiling at the idctt of her husband’s l^eing 
any man’s enemy. The notion was almost as 
absurd (in a different way) in relation to him as 
to Nicholas. 

“ You see, ma’am, it is not only that this (loast 
Guard is a terrible spoil-sport; it is a very ex¬ 
pensive thing. When the people pay their ta.v;#- 
and wheriVy^lookatthe nearest Custom-house,— 
aye, every time a Pi^fentive officer has a new 
coat, they remember that they pay for keeping 
spies over themselves. This is provoking, you 
will allow ; and many’s the time they throw it in 
my teeth,—I having a son in the Custom-house, 
as I said.” 

“ Why do you not tell them that, if there were 
jio duties, they would lose their trai^ at the same 
time that they got rid of liieir enemies ? Do not 
they see that fishermen would no longer be em¬ 
ployed in fetching silks and spirits, if there were 
no laws to hinder merchants from doing it as 
cheaply ? I should like to see how your nei^- 
bours would look if every custom-house was 
pulled down throughout the country, and every 
man in the Preventive fiprvicc sent about other 
business.” 

“ Why, then, I suppose, fishermen would be 
simply fishermen, and my son must come_ and 
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help me to keep school,—if any school remained 
for rne to keep.” 

“ How would such an ar'angtoient interfere 
with your school ?” 

Ml'. Piin mysteriously gave the lady to under¬ 
stand that fishermen cannot commonly afford 
schoolingfor their children, unless they have some 
resource beyond their boats and nets. Nobody 
knew how much of the money circulating in this 
neighbourhood came through the breach of the 
Jaws which some of it was employed to maintain. 
He went on,— 

“ It would be some comfort that there would 
be fewer taxes for us to pay; and if p-^Vernment 
kept up reasonable duties (which Yfould be but 
fair) the burden would fall lightly upon all. 
Government would not be cheated; we should 
not be insulted with useless taxes and with spies, 
and- 

“ And some of you would have your pockets 
lightened of much ill-gotten** money, and your 
hearts of much hatred that it is shocking to think, 
of,” replied tTie lady. 

“ Moreover, we should see less of the gipsies,” 
observed Mr. Pirn. “ Whether this would be a 
good or an evil, is a point that some of us might 
Sftier upon ; but it is certain that they would not 
settle in bleak places like this in winter, if there 
were not something likely to happen in the long 
nights to repay them for the bitterness of the 
short days. They rvould not like our bare sandy 
levels and our cold caverns better than a snug 
London alley, if there were not good things 
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to be liacl here that do not fall in tlieir way 
there.” 

” '\'ou wouW lose a scholar or two if the 
gipsies kept away. I cannot think how^ you 
persuaded such people to send their c'hildftn'to 
school.’ 

Pim laughed heartily, .but gave no cxpl^ana- 
tion. As they drew near the turl-fence of the sta¬ 
tion-house, he stopped to contemplate the place, 
and observed that it was a neat, tight little dwell¬ 
ing, and pleasanter, he should think, for a lady to 
live in than the martello lowers farther on. 'riiere 
was something dreary-looking in those towerg. 
as if they viust be cold in winter and hot in sum¬ 
mer, perched*upon tlrmbare sands, and made up 
of thick walls with few windows. Whereas, the 
white station-house seemed just the place which 
might suitably have plants trained against it now 
that a lady’s fine taste reigned within (supposing 
the wind would let them grow) ; and as for its 
winter evening comforts,—when he saw gleams 
.from the window piercing the darkness, like a 
lesser beacon, he could .only be sorry for the 
Lieutenant that it was ever necessary to leave 
such a fire-side as there must be within, to go 
out amidst scenes where—where— 

“ Where he is much less welcome,” repuciU’ 
Matilda, smiling. “ I dare say your people,— 
fishermen, gipsies, schoolmasters, and all,— 
would strongly recommend my husband staying 
where he is comfortable, let what will be doing 
on the beach.” 

“ And I am sure you should, my lady, as a 
good wife. If you knew-” 
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“ Do not tell me,” replied Matilda, hastily. 
“ I will hear of those things from nobody but 
my husband himself.” 

While Mr. Pirn was inwardly saying that the 
lady Voultl scarcely hear from tlio Lieutenant the 
wofiit that could be told, Miss Storey came run¬ 
ning to the gate, full of wonder whether all was 
safe, and what the gipsies had done to Matilda, 
and how her sister-in-law had prospered since 
she herself had so valiantly left her side. Ma¬ 
tilda did not trouble herself to rej)ly with more 
civility than Elizabeth deserved; but bestowed 
all^thc overplus on the schoolmaster, whom she 
Invited in to enjoy the comforts of sheltfr and fire. 

Mr. Pirn could not stay to do mofe than com¬ 
pliment the lady on her endurance of the shai-p 
cold of the sea-shore. He concluded she would 
scarcely pass her doors again till milder weather 
should come. 

“ O yes, I shall,” replied Matilda. “ Be the 
weather what it may, I shall tome and visit your 
daughter, and see how you make your scholars, 
moral, gipsies and all.''. 

The gipsies were the most moral people in the 
world, to judge by the punctuality and liberality 
of their payments, Mr. Pirn declared ; and when 
ZBSlmp was whipped out of them, they made very 
good scholars. With this explanation, and some¬ 
thing between a bow and a nod, the rosy school¬ 
master took his leave, ?md, with his hands behind 
him, and beginning to whistle before the ladies 
had turned their backs, shuffled briskly down the 
slope to the sea-shore. 
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Chapter IV. 

AN AFTERNOON TRIP. 

Matilda could not imagine wliy Elizabeth^liad 
not gone home, instead of waiting all this time 
at the station-house. It must be past Mrs. Sto¬ 
rey's dinner hour, and there seemed some reason 
to fear that Elizabeth meant to stay for the rest 
of the day. If she did, however, she must invite 
herself, Matilda resolved ; for it was far frorg 
being her <(wn inclination to have any guest on 
this jiarticui'a'T occasivrv;—the day of her hus¬ 
band’s return after an absence of half a week,— 
the terrible first absence after a marriage of six 
weeks. They had met only for one hour in the 
forenoon ; dinner-time would soon bring him 
home, and it would be too provoking to have a 
third person to intrude, especially if that third 
person were Elizabeth, of whom the Lieutenant 
was more fond than his wife could S; all account 
for. Elizabeth might see, if she chose, that she 
was unwelcome ; for Matilda had no intention 
of concealing the fact. She neither sat down, 
'nor asked Elizabeth to do so ; but, throwing oft 
her bonnet, and stirring the lire, employed her¬ 
self next in rectifying the time-piece by her own 
watch. 

“ My dear,” Elizabeth began, strenuously 
warming herself. 

“ I wish she would not call me ‘ my dear,’ ” 
thought Matilda ; “ it is so old maidish.” But 
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Matilda might have known that a wife of twenty 
is very naturally called ‘ my dear ’ by a sister-in- 
law of thirty-five. ^ 

“ ‘My dear,” resumed Elizabeth, “ you talked 
of g£)ing*to see Mr. Pirn’s school. We may as 
well go together. Fix your time.” 

Matilda could not' fix any time at present. 
Her husband had been absent, and her engage* 
ments must depend on his for some days to come. 

“ Very well. I know he is always out be¬ 
tween ten and one o'clock ; and thatyvill be your 
time. I shall expect you some morning soon, be¬ 
tween ten and twelve, as the school breaks up at 
noon. It lies straight past our door ;^but if you 
wish me to call you, 1 c£^n, easily (feme up.” 

“ O, by no means, thank you. But we shall 
meet before the end of the week, and can fix all 
about it. Mr. Pim wishes us not to go till the 
end of the week, when the children will have 
their catechism at their tongues’ ends.” 

“ As to meeting, I do not Jtnow,” replied Eli¬ 
zabeth. “ I am going to be very busy for some 
days. And fiideed it is time I was at home now ; 
for I promised my mother to cut out a cap for 
her before dark.” And Elizabeth extended her 
hand to take her muff. 

Indeed!” cried Matilda, briskly. “ Let me" 
walk part of the way home with you. And you 
must allow me to help you with your work. You 

know I have nothing to do, and-” 

“ So it seems, inSeed,” replied Elizabeth, 
looking round with a supercilious smile, upon the 
bare work-table, the perfectly-arranged book 
shelves, and the closed piano, which collectively 
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presentecj a picture of a most bride-like lack of 
occupation. 

“ If you are inclitipil to-send up your mother's 
handkerchiefs,” said IVlatikla, coldly, “ itf will 
give me great j)leasure to make them.” 

‘‘ Not for the world,” Blizabeth declared. So 
fond as her brother was of Matilda’s music, and 
so much as they were to read together, Matilda 
could have no time for anybody’s affairs but her 
own ;—a decision which Matilda submitted to in 
silence. Elizabeth proceeded to deliver a dozen 
messages from her mother to the young house¬ 
keeper, about the butcher, and the milkman, and 
their owiij^lear, favourite fisherman, who suppliei 
them so muciAetter tba^i the one Matilda patro¬ 
nized. She must positively begin to buy her fish 
of him directly, though they would not for the 
world interfere with her little domestic plans ; 
but she might not know that George liked above 
all things- 

Matilda sprang *o the window, seeing some¬ 
thing through the gathering dusk like tlie skirt 
of a coat. It was only the sentinel, Rowever, and 
she drew back disappointed, and applied herself 
to examine whether her hyacinths were duly sup¬ 
plied with water. 

“ Just one thing more,” Elizabeth said. “ You 
will excuse my mother observing (but indeed we 
could not help it) the plaiting of George’s shirts. 
It is impossible you should know all his ways yet, 
-—indeed how should you ?—so, I will just men¬ 
tion that he has been used-” 

“ How very dark it is growing!” observed 
Matilda^ once more peering out into the dusk. 
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“ O no, ii is not so bad out of doors,” she added, 
when she had thrown up .the sash. “ It is im¬ 
possible to tell what the weather is like, the win- 
dow» being double, and such a state as they arc 
alwRffs in with the damp from the sea. I wish, with 
alUyour management, Elizabeth, you would teach 
one how to keep one’snvindows clear and bright 
by the sea-side. It spoils half the pleasure of 
working or reading in this window-seat. In the 
summer time, however, when one can sit with the 
window open, it will be delightful. But it really 
is getting dark.” 

' “lam going,” said Elizabeth, quietly. “ You 
Shall have your husband all to yourself to-day, 
my dear. By the way, you nnssfii to tell him 
of that little affair down below this morning ?’’ 

“ Do I mean to tell him V' cried Matilda, asto¬ 
nished. “ To be sure. I tell him everything.” 

“ O, very well. I would only just give a hint 
that that plan may not always be prudent, my 
dear: that is all. You are ij) a very responsible 
situation, you should remember; such ticklish 
terms as yoitr husband and his men are on with 
the people about yod. A little indiscretion on 
your part,—perfectly natural at your age,—may 
bring on bloodshed, you are aware. Do you 
draow, my dear, I would not be in your place for' 
the world.” 

“ Would not you ?” replied Matilda, with 
astonishing tranquillity. 

“ Why, only ihink'of the incident of this day. 
How do we know what may arise out of it, if 
you repeat it to George? He must take notice 
of it, when otherwise it might pass over.” 
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“ Without liis hearing liovv you shrieked and 
ran away,’’ thought • Matilda ; and she wjis 
strongly tempt(^ to say it, l)Ut refrained: and 
when Elizabeth at length found that she rpally 
must be going if she meant to be at home luifose 
dark, the-sisters by marriage jrarted on frie«lly 
terms. 

Tlie Lieutenant looked Somewhat graver than 
usual when he came in to dinner, and little dis¬ 
posed to talk while a third person was present. 
Moreover, lie had the air of listening in the in¬ 
tervals between the clattering of plates and 
knives, and the creaking of the servant's shoes. 
Before drawing to the fire, when the door was at 
length closed vrehind t^ldc-cloth and cheese, he 
went to the window to lool^out,—the dull window 
which allowed little to be seen through its salted 
panes. He was about to repair to an upper 
window, but Matilda wrapped htr head in a 
sliawl, and threw up the sash. 

“ You would have me believe,” she said, in 
answer to her husband’s fears, “ that I am not 
fit to live in this place: but I scorn bflth wind and 
fog. If you should wish to*set a watch in Parson 
Darby’s hole, I believe I should serve your pur¬ 
pose as well as any body ;—as long, I mean, as 
ho fighting was required.” 

“ Let us see what you will make of it to-night, 
without going to Parson Darby’s hole. If your 
eyes and ears are better than mine, I may be 
glad'of them presently.” 

, “ What am I to look and listen for ? 'This 
booming sea is enough to prevent our hearing 
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anything else, unless it be two of your gruff men 
ta'king close by the wiiuWw. What else do you 
expect me to bear ?” ' 

“ Possibly a whistle, which may be heard 
cmO.Tg All conceivable combinations of hoarse 
soWnds.” 

“ But your own men whistle.” 

“ Not to-night. Plicy have orders to the con¬ 
trary.” 

“ Mr. Pirn whistles perpetually, when he is 
not mimicking a whining, whipped scholar, or 
waiting the explosion of some practical joke. 
What is to be done with poor Mr. Pirn, if he is 
caught in the fact ?” 

“ He will take care; to be eSfight in no fact 
that will do him any harm. Only tell me if you 
hear a whistle ; that is all. And point out any 
signal you may see;—but, I dare say, you do not 
know how to look for one.” 

“ I wish you would take me out, and teach 
me.” 

What,^now? This bitter evening? My 
love, you could scarcely keep your footing in this 
wind. And it is so dark——" 

“ So much the better for a first lesson. If 
you are really going yourself, do take me with 
you.” 

In two minutes Matilda was ready, laughing at 
the appearance she made with her head swathed 
in a shawl, and the rgst of her person in a cloak, 
to save the annoyance which her usual out-of- 
doors dress would have been in a high wind. 
Clinging to her husband, making many a false 
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step, and invariably laughing as she recovered 
her footing, she gained the ridge of the cliff, and 
stood amidst all th^sublUnity of a gusty nignt 
on the wild sea-shore. THie blast took away her 
breath, as fast as she gained it, and her hushkncUs 
voice was almost lost in tire roar and dash i'fom 
beneath, while the lightest of her shriller tones 
made itself heard through the commotion. 

“Now show me how to look for a signal,” she 
said. “ They do not surely light fires on the 
headlands ?” 

“ If they wished it, they must ask leave of the 
wind,” replied her husband, “ as well as of us; 
and they k^ow they will have no leave of the one 
or the other,-^To-night., No : they make their 
fires in the clefts and cavirt'ns, and-” 

“ 1 see one ! 1 see one!” cried Matilda, 

eagerly pointing to a gleam which came and 
went, like a bright speck on the horizon. 

“ That, my love!” cried her husband, laugh¬ 
ing. “ They murt be bold smugglers who 
would run in to such a light as that. That is the 
light on Belltoot, made to^okdistaA: by the fog. 
You should turn eastwards ; and seek rather for 
indications of a light, than for the light ^itself. 
If you see a dull red streak, or the least glimmer 
upon the passing fog, show it me. It will teii 
that there is a fire in a chalk pit or a cavern.’’ 

After looking for some time in vain, Matilda 
inquired whether there was reason to suppose 
that the smugglers were particularly busy this 
night. Not knowing who might be near in the 
darkness, her husband pressed her arm in token 
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that questions of tliis nature would be better an- 
SM'ered at home. 

They walked on till'ibey fell in with one of the 
sentinels, who was of ojvinion that nothing out of 
the tumnion way would be done to-night, as the 
sto'hn was rising to such a height as would make 
it' too hazardous for e.ven the most daring smug¬ 
glers to run in at Birling Gap, or at any other 
place on the neighbouring coast. 

“ You hear, Matilda,” said the Lieutenant. 
“ Now, have you seen all that you wish to see ?” 

“ By no means,” she replied, laughing: “ but 
jt does not seem likely that we should gain any¬ 
thing by staying; so you had better g/j down .md 
finish your wine, and ;vo can come again to¬ 
morrow night.” 

The sudden calm and quiet of the little parlour 
made the Lieutenant rub liis hands under the 
sense of comfort, while Matilda put back her 
lank hair from over her eyes, and prepared to tell 
the story of the morning. The Lieutenant had 
however already heard it. Matilda was glad ojF 
this, and went on to asj; if any harm could possibly 
arise from telling her husband every thing that 
happened to her, and all that she observed. No 
harm in the world, but possibly a great deal of 
good. It might put her on her guard against 
doing and saying things which were perfectly 
innocent and amiable in themselves, but which 
might be imprudent lender certain circumstances ; 
—such as showing herself indignant on seeing a 
gipsy boy ducked, when the neighbours were 
already quite angry enough on his account. The 
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Lieutenant loved to see her ardour in such causes; 
but he was sorry to say it did not consist with tjie 
prudence necessary Jo observed by any one 
connected with him, in Jps present office, •'riiis 
was enough to make Matilda vituperate the i^fficfi, 
. till she remembered that by its means her i»us- 
band was detained by her'side, instead of being 
dispatched to the other end of the world. It re¬ 
quired this and many otlier comforting considera¬ 
tions to reconcile the Lieutenant himself to this 
service, uncongenial as it was to the spirit of an 
active and enterprising officer, who had no par¬ 
ticular pleasure in playing the spy on a grand 
scale, and who found it galling to a kindly temper 
to live among “S host of .enemies. He had hesi¬ 
tated long about accepting the appointment, en¬ 
tertaining, in addition to his disinclination, a fear 
that it would be an effectual bar to further pro¬ 
motion. If it had not been that l^js mother and 
sister depended mainly on him for support, and 
that, having waited till forty, he wished to marry, 
he would hardly have bartered the hope of profes¬ 
sional eminence for pecuniary advantage ; but, 
circumstanced as he was. Be tiiought it right to 
accept an appointment which allowed him to enjoy 
the fruits of former service while gaining more 
by present duty. Though satisfied that he had 
done right, and fully sensible of the blessing of 
having a home always about him, he had no 
objection to hear the Preventive ^rvioe found 
fault with in a quiet way ^y his own fireside, and 
foreign service exalted at its expense. 

“ What could put it into your head, Matilda, 
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lliat liarm could come of your tolling me every 
tlimg? Tlic })rudcncc I sjieak of relates to 
your reserve with our|_neig.hboii(s, not with me. 
Wh.'it could have put puch an idea into your 

hcadfl’” 

‘'-Elizabeth thought'that 1 liad better not tell 
you every thing. J3ui if I really have a difficult 
part to act, I shall he miserable without your help. 
1 never could act for myself in my life.” 

“ Never ?” asked her husband, with a smile. 
” I think you can boast of one act of remarkable 
decision, my love.” 

“ Half the merit, at least, was yours,” replied 
Matilda, laughing. “ And as for guijling rnyfyelf 
without you, it is out of tlje quesOifcn. So I must 
tell you all that ha])pens, and you must teach me 
how to behave to our neighbours. 

Her husband paused for a moment to reflect 
what a pity il, was that, when Matilda’s natu¬ 
ral behaviour was all that was charming, she 
should be put under restrajnt by the position 
she fdled. It was a hard task to have to teach 
her to suspebt her neighbours, and to frame heS: 
conduct by her suspicions. 

“ You have no reason for trying to manage 
me by reserves,” said he. “ Elizabeth has, no 
doubt, her own little mysteries.” 

Matilda looked up surprised. She had never 
before heard the Lieutenant speak of his sister 
but with fondness and confidence. 

“ I mean no repro&ch,” he continued. “ Eliza¬ 
beth is a good creature, and the best of sisters to 
me. I only mean that she has her womanish 
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tastes, whicl), like otlier women, she must jip'atify ; 
and she knows it is •the jiropercst and kindest 
thing tojet me,kno^ notWng of her confidential 
visits to'the fislievnien’s ^ivcs. I cannot prevent 
her doing what every body else docs;*an4 it.is 
better that I should not <ic obliged to taKe»any 
notice.” 

“ AVhat do you mean r cried Matilda. Is 
it possible that Elizabeth has anything to do with 
smugglers ? that-” 

“ Ah, now you have started, upon a new scent, 
my dear; and let us see what you can make of 
it before you get home again.—Now you are 
fr'jcying Elizabeth out at sea at night in tli& 
lugger we anJtooking for, or helping to land the 
goods; and the first dRy that passes without 
your seeing her, you will fancy she has 
taken a trip to Guernsey. Do not you begin to 
see how a thousand little my^crious circum¬ 
stances are now explained '! Cannot you account 
for——” 

Matilda held up her hand as petitioning to be 
heard, while her fond husband dfelighted him¬ 
self with her signs of*impatience under his 
raillery.—She protested that she knew perfectly 
well what his charge against Elizabeth amounted 
to ; that she contrived to buy articles of dress, 
better and cheaper by the seaside than thesej 
could be procured in shops. She only wished 
to say, that she desired to acquit Elizabeth as far 
as her testimony would gd? She had no reason to 
suppose, from anything that she had seen, that 
Elizabeth was given to such practices. 
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“ It may bo some time before she takes you 
into her confidence in tliess matters, my dear. 
Meantime, do not let us talk of. ‘ charge ’ and 
‘ acquittal,’ as if Elizaueth had committed a 
crime If I thought so, 1 would not have credited 
the fftct on any testimony whatever.” 

“ How then can you be what you arc '!” ex¬ 
claimed Matilda. “ If' you think smuggling is 
no crime, wliy do you engage to spend your 
days in suspicion, and your nights in watching, 
and even to spill human blood, if necessary, to 
prevent contraband trading 

“ My office sj)ring8 out of a set of arbitrary 
Vegulations which may possibly be neoe8sary,,/o 
the general good of society. AtTiny rate, they 
subsist, and they must be maintained as long as 
the nation does irot decide that they shall be 
abolished. This is all we Preventive officers 
have any conc^n with. It does not follow that 
we must condemn a lady for preferring one sort 
of lace or silk stockings to another, or for trying 
to get them, when she knows government has 
failed in the'’attempt to keep them out of the' 
country.” 

“ You say this just because Elizabeth is in 
question,” replied Matilda. “ Suppose I were 
to report it to the Admiralty, or the Board of 
Trade—how would it look upon paper ?” 

“ I dare say you would not find a man at the 
Admiralty, or any where else,—a sensible man, 
—who would declare a taste for foreign com¬ 
modities,—for as large a variety of commodities 
as possible, of the best kinds, to be anything but 
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a good. No man of sense wishes the society in 
which he lives to bfe in that state of apatjiy 
which does not dcsife wjAt is best, but only to 
be saved trouble. Neitler does he recomftiend 
that the desire of that which is best idio^l be 
gratified at the greatest' possible expense^nd 
trouble.” 

“ Certainly, one would rather sec one’s neigh¬ 
bours wishing for French silks, than being con¬ 
tent with skins of beasts ; and, if they must have 
silks, one would rather get the material from Italy 
and India than have establishments for silkworms 
at home at a vast expense.” 

“ To be.sure. And we might as well at once 
wish for EngTfsh beeW-rpot sugar, or for claret 
made from hot-house grapes, as condemn Eliza¬ 
beth for desiring to have, foreign lace. As for 
our countrymen liking to have tobacco duty¬ 
free, when the duty amounts to thousand per 
cent, on the prime cost,—there is nothing to be 
wondered at in thrt. Moreover, the desire of 
foreign commodities is the cause of a great sav¬ 
ing. These goods arc nqj permanently desired 
because they are foreign. Their having acquired 
a reputation as foreign must arise from their 
being better or cheaper than our own. Our own 
productions of the same kind are either improved 
through the competition thus caused, or they-give 
way in favour of other productions which we can 
in turn offer to foreigners better and cheaper than 
their own. If nobody cared for claret and to¬ 
bacco, thousands of our people, who are busy in 
preparing that which is given in exchange for 
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these articles, would be idle; and'if we were bent 
upon growing our own tobacco, and forcing vines 
instead of buying of o;'r neighbours, the expense 
would be tremendous, dbd would answer no good 
purpose on earth that I can see. So Elizabeth 
is a::, niuch at liberty to wish for Brussels lace, 
if she prefers it to Honiton, as I feci myself to 
fill ray glass with this good Port in preference to 
my mother’s gooseberry.” 

“ I should think nobody doubts all this about 
wine, and sugar, and tobacco,” said Matilda. 
“ But when it comes to the question of manufac¬ 
tures that really can maintain a rivalship,—then 
18 the time, I suppose, when it is said toJ.'e 
wrong to wish for foreign gooclK' As long as 
really good silks, and' really beautiful laces arc 
made in England, at a moderate price, is there 
any occasion to buy of foreigners 

“ Whether there is occasion, is soon proved by 
the fact of our looking or not looking abroad. 
As I said before, if these arvcles are to be had 
as good at home, we shall not look abroad; if 
not, it is a ^aste of money and trouble to be 
making them, when we might be making some¬ 
thing which foreigners would be glad to take in 
exchange for their laces and silks. If the rival 
manufactures are a match for each other, let them 
fight it out, and the nations will be sure not to 
be charged more than is necessary for their pur¬ 
chases. If they are not a match for each other, 
it is sheer waste to uphold the weakest; and the 
taste for foreign goods is of use as it points out 
infallibly when the weakness lies at home.” 
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“ I have heard all this allowed as to necessary 
articles ; such as bratidy and sugar, which 'g.re 
never made in»Engliind. J But 1 have had many 
a lecture against buyiiigf luxuries anywherti but 
at home ; and really it seems a very smal^acfi- 
fioe to be content with horde-made luxuriesarrirtead 
of foreign.” 

“ Tiiose who so lectured you, love, were more 
intent upon fitting you to be the wife of a Pre¬ 
ventive officer, than upon teaching you plain 
sense. They did not tell you that this is a sort 
of sacrifice which (like many other arbitrary sacri¬ 
fices) hurts ail parties. They did not point out 
t»>r^u thai every purchase of a foreign luxury 
presupposes something Qiade at home with which 
the purchase is effected. The French fan you 
played with so prettily tire first time-” 

“ O, do you remember that fan ? that even¬ 
ing?” 

“ Remember the first ball at which I danced 
with you, love! ^it would be strange if I for¬ 
got it.” 

And the Lieutenant Igst the thread of his 
argument for a while. 

“Well!” said Matilda, at length; “what 
clumsy, home-made thing do you think I gave 
for that fan ?” 

“ Fom probably gave nothing more clumsy 
than a bright golden guinea, or a flimsy bank¬ 
note : but, having got to tljp bottom of the money 
exchanges, we should find that some yards of 
cotton, or a few pairs of scissors had been ex¬ 
changed for that fan, with a profit to the manu- 
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facturer of either article that it might happen to 
be. Thus, every purchase^ of a foreign article, 
be'it a necessary or a ^uxurv, presupposes some 
domestic production foiHiwhich we tliercby obtain 
a sale.” 

“ •Avd the s.ime must be the case with the 
French fan-makers. They, or their neighbours, 
procure cotton govvns'or scissors for their wives 
which they must have paid more for at home. So 
there is an advantage to each, unless my fan 
could have been as well made in England.'* 

“ In which case, there would have been a fan 
' made instead of so many pairs of scissors; that 
Is all; and you would have been just as we'l 
pleased with an English fan.” 

“ Would you ?” inquired Matilda, smiling. 

“ I never saw a fan 1 liked so well,” replied 
the Lieutenant: “ but there is no saying what I 
might have thought of any other fan under the 
same circumstances.’’ 

“ Well, I shall tell Elizabeth, if she lets me 
into her confidence, that she may come here 
dressed in French fabrics, without any fear of 
displeasing you ?” 

“ I shall not take upon myself to be displeased 
about the matter, while those who have more 
concern in it than I are not strict. If French 
silks rustle in the royal presence, and ban¬ 
danas are flourished by law-makers in full 
assembly, I do not see why the officers of go¬ 
vernment should erflbarrass themselves with 
scruples. My business is tq prevent contraband 
goods from being landed hereabouts, and not to 
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find 'out who has the benefit of them when they 
are once on shore.” 

Tins reminded the Lieutenant to look out 
again, arfd Matilda rem.|^ed musing at th# fire 
for a few moments. It seemed to her* that our 
native manufacturers were very ill-used/being 
deprived of the stimulus tofimprovement which is 
caused by free and fair competition, while they 
were undersold in their own market, with the 
connivance of those who mocked them with the 
semblance of protection, ^e thought the 
dwellers on the coast ill-used ; their duty to the 
government being placed, by arbitrary means, in 
^ijgct opposition to their interests, and their 
puniShment beisg severe and, from its nature, 
capricious, in proportion as temptation was made 
too strong for them. Her husband’s shout of 
“ Holloa, there !” to some person without 
brought her to the window, where ^!le saw against 
the dim sky the outline of one \?ho appeared 
motionless and dumb. 

It was not for a considerable time that any 
explanation could be elicited. At Ikst a melan¬ 
choly, gruff voice said, 

“ I thought I might chance to see my lady. 
I was only looking about for my lady.’’ 

“ And where did you exjiect to find me, 
Nicholas ?” asked Matilda, looking out over her 
husband’s shoulder. “ You may have seen me 
sit on yonder gun, or lean over the fence some¬ 
times ; but I do not choose*such an hour or such 
weather as this.’’ 

Nicholas only knew that he could have no rest 
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till he had apologized for not having answered 
when he was spoken to in the morning. He wislied 
to sav that he must ncf s])e.Hk wliile on watch ; 

but, as to being disrespS' tful to the lady-” 

Thcv^lady acquitted him of any such enormity, 
and'‘Wo*Uld have sent hfm away hajipy with the 
assurance that she did not now conclude him 
stony-hearted for laughing when Uriah Faa was 
ducked. The Lieutenant had, however, a word 
to say to him about the state of things on the 
beach. No alarm had been given, Nicholas re¬ 
ported, though he would not, for his part, swear 
jthat the expected vessel might not be near. He 
had not seen that vessel, nor any other ; for—''.: 
the Lieutenant might ha'-e observed, it was too 
dark to see anything: ‘but he would not swear 
that it might not be to be seen, if it was now 
daylight. This being all that could be got out 
of him, Nicholas was permitted to depart to his 
rest; rest which he wanted not a little, for he had 
lingered about for more than an hour at the close 
of his watch^. in the vague hope of seeing Ma¬ 
tilda, withouf taking a,tiy measures to do so. He 
stretched his tired limbs before the fire, thinking 
(though he was nearly a quarter of a mile 
from the big stone on the beach) that he was a 
happy man, as everybody was very kind to him. ’ 
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Chapter V. 
morning walks. 

The next dawn broke blight and clear, to the 
surprise of every body wlio was learned in the 
weather, and greatly to the disappointment of 
certain parties who had an interest in the con¬ 
tinuance of the fog. 

On a steep slope among the cliffs of Beachy 
Head, at the foot of a lofty wall of chalk, and 
ik!^j:ered*by it, was collected a party of men, 
women, and Wuldres,,who had little appear¬ 
ance of having just Ksen from their beds. 
The men, for the most part, were stretched, at 
length, drinking, or looking out languidly to 
sea. The two women, one ysiung, the other 
middle aged, and brown, weather-worn, and in 
sordid apparel, wiUi lank hair hanging about her 
.ears, were smoking, and busying themselves in 
the feminine employment of makiifg a clearance. 
That is, they were stowing certain packages in 
the bottom of huge panniers, destined for the 
backs of three asses, which were looking up from 
the beach in vain longing for the inaccessible, 
scanty herbage of the slope. Two girls, as 
brown as the elder woman, were amusing them¬ 
selves with picking up tjje balls of foam which 
had been thrown in by the fierce tide, and sending 
them trembling down the wind. Uriah Faa, in 
apparent forgetfulness of the disgraces of the 
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preceding day, sat dangling his heels from a pro¬ 
jecting piece of the cliff, aiming fragments of 
chalk at the auks and \,wills,which flapped past 
him, ' or swept out to in long lines below. 
One man. was seen apart from the group, who 
did KAmpppear to belong to the place, the persons, 
or the hour. He stood leaning at the mouth of 
a cleft in the chalk precipice, sometimes yawn¬ 
ing, sometimes buttoning his great coat closer, 
as the morning breeze passed him, and then 
glancing up apprehensively at one point after 
another of the clifls overhead, as if he expected 
to see there the peeping face of a spy. N ext. 
He looked at his watch, and seemed growing ■sz 
restless and uncomfortabje, that file younger of 
the women took upon Iftrself to comfort him by 
giving notice that the sloop was expected every 
moment to arrive for its cargo of chalk, and that 
all would be safe before the spies could see so 
far off, as a futlong. 

“ But the division is not made yet,” objected 
the agent. “ My bandanas are stowed away 
with some of Solomon’s packages; and you know 
Alexander makes over‘to me his venture of rib¬ 
bons and lace, this time.” 

“ What put that into your head ?" growled 
Alexander, half raising himself, and looking 
tsurlily at the agent. “ Do you think I have 
risked running in in a fog, and wrought since 
midnight, to give over my share to anybody? 
You may take your Shance next time. You’ll 
findxthe matter well worth staying for.”,' 

“ But, you know, Alexander, we settled that 
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I was to have Ihe first batch tliat was landed 
for a consideration, you remember—for a/air 
consider|ition. 'Onpi ni^t .suits you as well as 
another, living on the spot.” 

“ By no means; when one baWh ^ safe 
ashore, and the other stil^ at sea.” 

“ But, consider, I c^not spare two days. 
They want me at Brighton every hour, and I 
promised Breme that he should have the goods 

ft 

Alexander seemed to think«that all this was 
nothing to him, while he had his package safe^ 
under his elbow. He applied himself to a fresh 
of Hollfujds, and appeared to have done 
listening. 

“ Try Solomon,” advised Mrs. Draper. “ He 
is liberal, and likes to accommodate. He will 
take the chance of another night, if you make it 
worth his while.” 

“ Here comes Solomon himself,” cried several 
voices, as a well-llnown whistle announced the* 
approach of some one; and Mr. Pirn appeared 
from a side path, (if path it mi^t be called,) 
his hands crossed behind him, and his merry face 
shining through the dusk. 

“ I thought you would take your morning’s 
walk this way,” observed Mrs. Draper, as 
handed him a mug, and pointed to the right keg. 

“ It is time we were parting instead of meet¬ 
ing,” said Pirn. “ We shwll have a bright morn¬ 
ing upon us full soon enough.” 

“ Father,” shouted Uriah, ‘‘ the fog is draw¬ 
ing off, and here is the sloop coming ^n below.” 

o 3 
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” 'i’rinity, bring the ass to yori point,” cried 
Mr,*!. Draper to Iier little- daughter, who was 
scrambling on all fourxaip Ijie sVeepcst^ part of’ 
the slope. 

Hjere, Lussha, my beauty,” said old Faa to 
his giandchild, “ help ine to fill up the panniers, 
my bird.” 

Uriah came to help, and a respectable load of 
chalk was presently heaped upon the packages in 
the panniers, which were fortliwith carried down, 
and bung upon the shaggy asses. Old Faa then 
helped to set each bare-lcggcd child astride on 
li}ie beasts, and commended them to each other’s 
care. Slowly and surely the animals took 
way along the ribbed chaik=which Kerg constituted 
the beach, while the children looked back to hear 
what Pirn was saying to them. 

“ Trinity Draper, I hope you don’t forget your 
catechism, my child. There is a lady coming to 
the school in a day or two, and it will be the 
worse for you if you cannot say your Catechism. 
Uriah and Lussha, you hear what I say. Re¬ 
member your catecliisro.” 

Their Saturday’s train of associations being 
awakened by this warning, the children began 
involuntarily to gabble altogether, and their con¬ 
fusion of tongues made itself heard as they wound 
out of sight, till a stumble of Trinity’s steed caused 
Uriah’s gallantry to prevail over his scholarship, 
and occupied him in belabouring her ass with true 
gipsy grace and strength, 

A pale yellow ray shot up from the horizon full 
into the cleft, beside which the unshaven and 
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weary agent stood, making his bargain with Pirn. 
This first break of sunshine was a signal net to 
be neglected. , The,lazit'.^ pf the party sprang to 
their feet, and hastened^io deposit their kegs and 
bales under the chalk which formed the srapaient 
cargo of the sloop that pUched below in .ttie'light 
grey waters. As tl^e fqg disclosed more and 
more of the expanse, two or three of the men 
fixed their glasses from behind different projec¬ 
tions, anxious to be assured that the lugger, wliich 
had approached under cover of the darkness, was 
scudding away before the light. She was just 
visible when the whole horizon became cleay,' 
«ia|^ng aU speed towards her native coast. Though 
there was rea?bn to .hppe that all was safe, as 
far as she was concerned, there was danger that 
the smuggling party might be surprised by the 
apparition of the revenue cutter from the east or 
the west, before all needful precautions were 
taken; and there was a prodigious stir among 
the more active and the more timid of the party. ' 
Within lialf an hour the fire was put out, and the 
embers scattered to the winds; the^en wandered 
off in different directions, and nobody remained 
amidst the wild scene but Mr. Pirn, who looked 
about him and whistled to the sea-birds, and Mrs. 
Draper, who lingered behind the rest of the' 
gipsy party, to seek satisfaction to her maternal' 
and friendly solicitudes about the progress of her 
child and the Faas at the |chool. 

By dint of many questions, she learned that 
the young people were likely to be excellent 
Christians, as they were very ready at the Bible; 
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highly moral, as they were always wliippeil when 
they did wrong; as patriotic as if they had not 
belonged to a foreign tribe,, since they lost no 
opportunity of insulting t^ c Preventive men; and 
finally,«ery scholastic, as they had learned to sit 
still by the half hour together, which had at first 
appeared a point impossible of achievement. The 
mother’s heart was so elated with this report, and 
Pirn found it so much pleasanter to walk and 
whistle in the wintry sunshine than to play the 
pedagogue, that tire discourse was prolonged far 
beyond the hour when his duties ought to begin ; 
he comforting himself with the assurance that 
Rebecca would take care that the little tiiings,Jia(P 
something to do. 

In the midst of his holiday mood, he was dis¬ 
turbed by a voice calling him from overhead, and, 
looking up, he perceived Rebecca herself, ear¬ 
nestly gesticula’ting at the summit of the cliff. 
'She shouted, she beckoned, incessantly, and 
seemed in such a fever of impatience that her 
father concli^ed that some disaster must havQ 
happened. 

“ Hi, hi. Beck !” resounded his mighty voice, 
in answer, from the face of the cliff, as he began 
to scramble up the track by which he had de¬ 
scended. “ What, is the house on fire, girl, or 
do the spies want to get hold of me ?” he asked, 
with prodigious tranq^uillity; “ or,” and at the 
thought he quickened iis scramble into a kind of 
kangaroffleap, “ or has any harm come to some 
of the brats?”' 

The Radies are come! the ladies I and no- 
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body at home *l)ut I and the dame,” cried Re¬ 
becca ; and her news'seemed to be received with 
nearly much, vexation diy her father aa it was 
related with agony by bjjrself. 

“ They will dodge the brats, and ’put them 
out,” he growled in his Jgepest tone; “AftSr all 
the pains I meant to taketp-day, the little things 
will be out in their Bibles, though they can say 
it all with me. The Faas and Draper will not 
be there, however ; only the soberer sort of chil¬ 
dren.” 

He was mistaken. The gipsy pupils were pre¬ 
sent with the rest, and formed a part of the class 
T.hicjj Matilda had collected around her, and 
whom she was now engiiged ift examining. 

“ Think of your running away yourself! ” mut¬ 
tered Pirn to his daughter. “ Why could not 
you have sent the dame? There- would have 
been n'o harm in her knowing wlfere I was.” 

“ She would hardly have hobbled there and 
back before dinne/,” replied Rebecca. “ We 
have been very quick, and the ladies can't have 
got far.” 

They had got far enou^ to see that though 
the children had (in their own phrase) ‘‘ got into 
the Bible,” they had not (to use their master’s) 
“ got through it” with the understanding, 
whether or not they had with the tongue. The 
children Matilda was conversing with were all 
between ten and fifteen yi^rs of age, and there¬ 
fore capable of giving intelligent answers about 
the patriarchal tale they had been reading, if 
about any part of the Bible whatever. 
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“ What did they do next,” sh6 asked, “ after 
determining where they siiould settle V’ 

“ They pitched their tents before it grew dark.” 

“ 'Do you know how a tent is pitched ?” 

“ Yes,=my lady; it is daubed all over with tar.” 

Wriuh Faa, well-informed on this matter, set 
the mistake right. , 

“ When they saluted each other, what did they 
do ? What is it to salute ? ” 

“ They scolded each other right well.” 

“ If they had wished to scold one another, 
there would hardly have been such handsome 
presents given ;—so many sheep and oxen, and 
asses and camels. What is a camel V’ 

“ A sow.” , , 

“ But they had been angry with one another,” 
observed a child. 

“ Yes ; but they were now going to be friends, 
though they thought each other in fault. 'Should 
we be sorry or angry when others are in fault ?” 

“ Angry.” 

« Why ?” , 

“ Because'theyba^ no business to do wrong.” 

“ And if others are angry with us, what should 
we do ?” 

” Give them as good as they bring.” 

Matilda began now to despair of the much- 
vaunted morals of Mr. Pirn’s pupils; but, to give 
them a fiiir trial, she turned to the New Testa¬ 
ment, and questioned them about a story that 
their master allowed they knew perfectly well. 

“ When the Apostle had neither silver nor 
gold, what did he give to the lame man ?” 
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“ Halfpence^’ 

The ('xj)laniition on the subject of halfp^ce 
led to a coioinentajiy ou> the story of the poor 
widow, and her gift to the treasury. 

“ Now, little boy,” said Matilda to one of the 
youngest, who had been playing stealthilyjrpith the 
end of her fur tippet, “’what was the widow’s 
mite ? What is a mite ? 

“ A flea.” 

“He knows most about the Old Testament,” 
observed his master, anxious to shift his ground 
again. 

“Yes,” replied Matilda, “he told me about* 
Esau and Jacob, and the mess of pottage. What 
is a i?iess, childrtn?” 

“ Ashes,”—“ Dirt,”—Rubbish,”—cried they. 

“ And wh.at is pottage?” 

“ Sheep’s head and taters.” 

Matilda thought she would try them witfi the 
Commandments. “ Is it right to dovet ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because it makes us comforAble to bare 
things.” 

As a last experiment, she turned back to the 
first page of the Bible, and found they could tell 
that the world was made in six days ; upon hear* 
ing which Mr. Pirn began to rally his spirits. 

“ What were the two great lights which were 
made to rule the day and ^e night?” 

“ Dungeness and the North Foreland.” 

Matilda rose, and the schoolmaster put the 
class to flight in a trice, with a box on the ear to 
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one, a shake to a second, and a kick to a third. 
Matilda’s remonstrances were lost amidst the 
tuifult of shrieks and yells vvhicii now arose. At 
the first moment that Pirn could Spare fro'in cor- 
re^^ing hi^ pupils, he informed the lady that they 
had gol^on badly lately Jrom the impossibility of 
getting the parents to send them regularly. 
When there was any work in hand, someway up 
the beach-- 

“ Towards Birling Gap,” suggested Matilda. 
“ But that sort of work is done in the night, is 
it not ? ” 

“ Yes; but the little things have enough to 
do the next day in making a clearance ; and, aj 
such times, up they start, and' away, the first 
minute I turn my back.’* 

“ You turn your back to go after the same 
business, I am afraid, Mr. Pirn. If you like 
whistling among the cliffs, and driving bargains 
in the clefts teller than keeping to your desk, 
how can you expect the children not to take the 
liberty of indulging the same taste when you give 
them opportunity?” 

Mr. Pirn looked abtiut him to ascertain what 
o’clock it was, and would fain have made out 
that it was time for the children to go home; but 
Mrs. Storey would not let Iiim off so easily. She' 
convinced him that it was not yet eleven, and 
declared that she wished far more to see how 
matters ordinarily went on than to usurp the 
office of interrogator.* When the children had 
recovered their spirits, and their master his com¬ 
posure, business was resumed; and Matilda was 
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as much surpn'sed at the cleverness with which 
some tilings were taught as she had been shoc^fed 
at the ''eficiencies of^lie kind of learning in which 
Mr. Pirn* was t'he’ least ^ersed. She now dnvied 
him his power over the children’s minds, and the 
effect which he knew ho\if to produce by,* timely 
joke, or a familiar illustration, or an appeal to 
facts with which his pupils were already familiar. 
She only wished that he would pique himself 
rather less upon his morals while making the very 
most of the opposition of interests in the society 
about him. lie could not speak of any virtue 
without pointing out that his friends had it, and 
♦he Preventive men not; and, even in the pre¬ 
sence of the Lieutenaiv’§ wife„it seemed difficult 
to restrain the expressions of hatred which were 
on the lips of him who taught and of those who 
answered. 

The* ladles did not leave the ^hool till it was 
emptied of the children, whom the^ followed, to 
see how some dropped into their several homes, 
and whither others betook themselves. The last 
who was left to trip along by. herself was Trinity 
Draper, who cast a glance’behind her at almost 
every step, as if not liking to have her return 
accompanied by strangers. They had no inten¬ 
tion, however, of losing sight of her, as they were 
disposed for a walk, and found their curiosity 
excited by the mingled barbarism and civilization 
in the air of the children o^ this wandering tribe. 

They began, after a time, to suspect that the 
little girl did not mean to let them see her place 
of abode, so manifold were her turns and wind- 
17 h’ 
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ings from the beach to tlie fields* and then upon 
th^ downs, and again to the beach. When she 
had led them through a long circuit, she finally 
strucit up the country, ipul jiroceeded to'wards an 
URfrequcr.ted hollow way, where high banks 
excludes) the view on Vither side, a rugged soil 
wearied the feet of the walker, and nothing was 
to be seen at the end of the lane but the grey sea, 
at the moment undiversified by a single sail. 

“ I wonder you are not afraid to set foot in 
this dreary placei, so alarmed as you were by 
these very people yesterday,” observed Matilda 
to her companion, as they arrived in sight of a 
gipsy tent, spread on a patch of g^ass unde*, 
shelter of the pastern ^ bank. “ 1 have' been 
speculating all the way on when you would pro¬ 
pose to turn back.” 

Elizabeth replied that she had visited the en¬ 
campment befrfre, without fear, knowing Hiat the 
men were absent at this time of day, and that 
there was nothing to fear frm the women and 
children. 

“ They assemble at meal times, I fancy,” replied 
Mrs. Storey ; “ and fliere is the smoke of their 
cookery, you see.” 

The thin blue smoke was curling up around 
the trunk of a tree, in the hollow formed 
by whose roots was kindled the fire, wliich 
iVinity now hastened to feed with sticks from 
the hedges. She pjieped into the pot, which 
steamed from under the three poles that sup¬ 
ported it, and proceeded to stir -the mess with a 
forked stick, affording glimpses to her visiters of 
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a sort of meat whose shape and colour were new 
to them. On their irfquiring what the stew p'as 
made of,,Trinity noijjted to,a skin which lay in 
the ditch, and which n^s undeniably that* of a 
brown dog. Matilda expressed her horror, and 
the child looked up surprlkod, observing, 

“ Baba says the same hand made the dog and 
the sheep.” 

“ Who is Baba ?” 

“ Her father,” replied Elizabeth. “ Baba 
means Father. Where did yvu get this dog, 
Trinity ? I hope it is not stolen.” 

Trinity believed Uriah had found it under the 
hedge. She tojk uj) the head, which was left 
with the skin, and shewed by*the teeth that the 
animal must have been very old. 

“ Dear me ! I suppose you pick up all the 
dead animals that lie about the country,” cried 
Elizabeth. 

“ Bebee says that beasts that have died by the 
hand of God are hotter than those that have died 
by the hand of man,” replied Trinjjy. 

A low moan issued frojp the tent at this mo¬ 
ment, which seemed to strike the child with sur¬ 
prise and terror; she sprang upon her feet, and 
Jooked eagerly towards the curtain which hung 
over the entrance, but did not venture to go in. 
When Matilda inquired if any one within was 
sick, the girl shook her head, replying, 

“ No sickness, but therf^must be death. That 
is the death moan.” 

Mrs. Storey instantly proceeded to the tent, 
thinking that assistance might be wanted; and, 

H g 
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lifting up the awning, she saw Mrs. Draper stand¬ 
ing^ beside the body of a very old woman, which 
was propped up in a sitting posture, and com¬ 
posed in attitudeandcountenarice! Mrs.'Draper’s 
countenance was also dalm, as she folded her 
arms ini^her red cloak, and rocked herself back¬ 
wards and forwards, death moan at 

intervals. After a certain number of repetitions, 
she turned to the ladies, and, in a voice of in¬ 
difference, asked their business, glancing with a 
smile towards their palms. Elizabeth did not 
seem to share Matilda’s surprise at this transition 
from one mood to another, but returned Mrs. 
Draper’s smile, not ungloving her,hand, but 
pointing out dive^j? blemishes fh the gloves she 
wore, and remarking, * 

“ What shocking gloves these are I used 
to get beauties of gloves at Brighton. I wish I 
could get such here.” 

“ We are duly carriers,” observed the gipsy. 
“ You must walk a mile eastjvard to find a bat¬ 
man’s wife.” 

And she pftinted significantly in the direction 
of Alexander’s cottage. Elizabeth insinuated 
that carriers might be paid for their services 
in goods as well as the bat or bludgeon men, 
whose office it was to fight the battles of the' 
^smugglers while contraband goods were being 
landed and distributed. It appeared, however, 
that the gipsies pre^rred having their pay in 
money to loading themselves with more incum¬ 
brances than were necessary. It was plain that 
Elizabeth must apply elsewhere for gloves. 
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Matilda wa^ meanwhile trying to tempt Trinity 
into the abode, in order to learn from her some 
particulars about tly deceased, whose departure 
seemed *to be *borne bv Mrs. Draper with such 
extraordinary composui*^ ; but Trinity still shrank 
from the sight of the deatl, though willing eaough 
to tell all she knew of h^r. She could only re¬ 
late that this woman had been with the gang as 
long as Trinity could remember anything; that 
she had been blind all that time; and had been 
carried from place to place ctv a donkey, which 
was always led by the most careful person in the 
company. She had outlived all' her relations, 
and had been tended by the Faas and Drapers 
only*because there wsw^o ottp else to take care 
of her. All her days had been spent in wander¬ 
ing, Trinity believed, as she had heard her say 
that it was seventy years since she had slept in 
a bed! It did not appear that her death had 
been immediately expected, as (hfe men of the 
gang who were engaged as carriers, the preceding 
night, were gone to Brightonf and some other 
places a little way up the counffy; and when 
Trinity went to school that morning, she had left 
the old dame making cabbage nets, as usual. 
Mrs. Draper here took up an unfinished net, and 
said that it had dropped from the hands of the ■ 
old woman half an hour before, when the fainting* 
fit came on in which she had died. It was rather 
a pity, Mrs. Draper obserjred, that the departure 
had been so sudden, as the wake of the first night 
could ecarcely be as honourable as they could 
wish., They must do their beat to collect a mul- 
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titude of mourners by the second night. Mean¬ 
while, Trinity must summon as many of the tribe 
as \Vere within reach ; and ^ if the ladies would 
please-to walk out of the tent,-she would fasten 
down the, curtain so thA;t nobody could get in, 
and set Jhe dog to watch while she went her ways. 

It struck Matilda as 'lather strange to leave the 
body unguarded by human care at midday, in 
order to provide for its being watched at night 
by ten times as many persons as were necessary. 
There was nothing to be done, however, but to 
obey the gipsy’s desire, as it was plain that the 
' greatest oflence that could be offered would be 
to propose to touch or to remain near .the body. 

As they bent thpr head^ und#r the low hioop 
which supported the dhrtain at the entrance, 
Elizabeth foolishly remarked that it was very well 
the poor soul had not had a long illness in such 
a comfortless pkce. 

“ You that^ive in ceiled houses,” replied Mrs. 
Draper, haughtily, “ dwell as,your fathers dwelt. 
So do we.” 

“ But bein^ ill and dying,—that is so dif¬ 
ferent !” 

“ If we are content to die as our fathers died, 
who forbids?” persisted the gipsy, in a tone 
which silenced the objector. Mrs. Draper' 
^lightly returned the farewell of her visiters, and 
stood watching them till they were nearly out of 
Mglit, when she fastened the dog to one of the 
hoops of the tent, took ofif the stew, threw water 
on the fire, and climbed the bank, in order to 
pursue her way over the down in an opposite 
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direction fron^ that along which Trinity was 
tripping. 

Very different was the picture presented by the 
domestit estatfliffcment of the Alexanders,^wliom 
Elizabeth would not bd restrained from visituig, 
in search of gloves, and with the hope of ^eitig 
many things besides which might delight her 
eyes, if her purse would 'not extend to the pur¬ 
chase of them. Matilda positively refused to ac¬ 
company her, and walked on to pay a visit to her 
mother-in-law. 

Mrs. Alexander was engaged with her young 
folks in tying the claws of the lobsters which had' 
been caught that morning; a work requiring 
somff dexterity,*and assisted with soTne fear by 
the children, who were Itpt to start and let go at 
the critical moment, if the creature showed any 
disposition to friskiness. A technical question 
or two from Elizabeth sufficed* to induce Mrs. 
Alexander to quit her task, wash her hands, and 
show her visiter info a light closet at the back o£ 
the cottage, where she promised to join her in a 
few minutes. Where she went Eftzabeth had no 
idea; but she returned ift ten minutes with an 
apron full of mysteries, and followed by two of 
her boys, bearing between them a package which 
'was almost too large to be brought in at the 
narrow door. A girl was already seated on thft 
outer door-sill, to give notice of the approach of 
any spy; and the eldest^bjy was directed to keep 
guard at the entrance of *the closet, while appa¬ 
rently busy in carving his wooden boat of three 
inches long. 
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Mrs. Alexander intimated that‘besides gloves, 
she liad an unusual choice 6f cambrics and silks, 
and a few |)icces of valuable lace, out of which 
the lady might suit liers^elf, if'slie chose, before 
tho’ goodsnvere sent uj) the country, as tliey were 
to bwwilhout deday. JJiizabetb would not ])ro- 
inise to buy, but, of c(,iurse. accepted the invita¬ 
tion to examine ; and tlien what tempting trea¬ 
sures were S])read before her eyes ! 

“ () lovely ! ” she cried. “ What a colour! I 
wonder whether it would wear well. So delicate! 
so rich! There is nothing like those French for 
‘colours.” 

Mrs. Alexander, as in gratitudejbound, joined in 
lauding the Lyons ipianuljjtrfurers, and their dyers. 

“ The hue is most beautiful, to be sure, but 
the fabric of this is better ;—and this,—and this,” 
she continued, applying the scientific touch to 
each in turn. *“ It seems to me that ill the 
pieces of that one pattern,—the olive green, and 
•the blue, and the violet,—ar» of a ])Oorer fabric 
than the rest. But the figure is completely Frenchj 
to be sure.” 

Mrs. Alexander observed that the Brighton 
ladies, and some at Hastings, had taken a great 
fancy to that particular pattern; and it was 
selling rapidly at some of the principal shops. 

“ Well, now, if I. had seen those pieces at a 
shop,—if I had met with them anywhere but 
here, I should have jjronounced them English. 
It is very odd that all of that one figure should 
have less substance than the others. Did they 
come over as part of the same cargo?” 
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“ Stowed cheek-by-jowl in the hold of the lug¬ 
ger that was but siv hours out of sight," Mrs. 
Alexander declared. 

“ I suppose they have been only just landed,’’ 
observed Elizabeth, “'tor you would.not keep 
such a stock as this by you, with so many enemies 
about. 1 wonder you are not afraid.’’ 

“ It is only for a *fevv {lours, ma’am ; just till 
the carriers come back from their present errand. 
I do not sell in any but a chance way, as you 
know, ma’am ; and-’’ 

“ 1 always supjiosed your husband had been 
a batman, and I am told the batmen are often" 
jiaid in goods,” interrupted Elizabeth. 

“ In part, ma'am; .but the. greater portion of 
what is before you is hSre only on trust. We 
take care to keej) them out of sight of the few 
whose business it is to ruin the coast; but, for 
that matter, the hands that served to land and 
stow ten times as much as all this,'are enough to 
defend what is left. But the carriers will be bac!& 
soon, and then——” 

“ And then they will have sonftthing else to 
do than to set off for Brighton again imme¬ 
diately,—if you mean the gipsies.” And Eliza¬ 
beth explained that they would have to attend the 
wake of the old woman, for two or three nights 
together. 

This was such important news that Mrs. Alex¬ 
ander instantly sent one of the children in search 
of his father, and seeme'd now careless as to 
whether her visiter made a purchase or not. 
After selecting a package of gloves which was 
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too large for lier pocket, and was “tliereforc to be 
left behind till a favourable opportunity should 
occur of conveying ibein ipj.secn. Elizabeth de¬ 
tained" a two-inch j)attern of the'silk whose figure 
she most" admired, and* which was somewhat 
cheaper fban the rest, floni the inferiority of its 
quality. She must co.hsull her mother, she de¬ 
clared, and should probably send an order for a 
quantity suflicient for two or three dresses. Her 
desire’to obtain some of the benefits of this im¬ 
portation was enhanced by the woman’s apjiarent 
indifl’ercnce as to whether she indulged in a pur¬ 
chase. She r'esolved to make all speed home¬ 
wards, and, to persuade her moUier, and, if pos¬ 
sible, Matilda, to feize ^lie ojiportunity of deck¬ 
ing themselves in contraband fabrics. 

She was not destined to arrive at home so soon 
as she imagined. Instead of Elizabeth, appeared 
a neighbour’s child, breathless and excited, to 
request Matilda’s immediate presence at a well- 
known house on the beach, and to urge the Lieu¬ 
tenant being sent for with all speed. 11 wag 
plain that Effzaheth jiad been stopped by the 
Coast Guard, and conveyed by tbcm to the house 
of the dame appointed to search all women who 
were suspected of having smuggled goods con¬ 
cealed about them. This was an act of audacity 
'on the part of the guard that Matilda could not 
have anticipated, or she wouhl have used more 
urgent persuasions wijh her sister-in-law against 
connecting herself in any way with the secret 
proceedings of the people atiout her. She was 
little aware that the adventure arose out of the 
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reprobation of Brady’s pnnisliment of the gipsy- 
boy, wliicli she and 'Elizabeth had testified the 
day before. 

Brady liad feeen Ttliss Storey enter tiio sus¬ 
pected house of Alexander; bo bad .reniarhed 
signs of movement witliiif and about it duriirg her 
stay; and had watched her leaving it with a hur¬ 
ried step on the way home. Brady did not see 
why a lady should make a mockery of his office 
anymore than a j)oor woman, to whom the temp¬ 
tation vvas greater; and be was quite disposed to 
use his authority against one who had blamed 
him when he could not defend hiftiself, and ex¬ 
posed him. to be mobbed. 11c therefore planted 
liiniseif directly m her iiath, on the beach, and 
requested her to deliver up the contraband arti¬ 
cles w'hich she was carrying about her. 

The consciousness of what had just passed at 
Mrs. Alexander’s dc))rived Elizabeth of the sense 
of innocence, and of that apjioarance of it which 
she might have justified by the fact that she had. 
no smuggled goods about lier person. She in¬ 
stantly thought of the pattern of "Silk, and tried 
to hide it, in a way which confirmed the suspi¬ 
cions of the foe. There was nothing for it but 
to go to the place appointed; but, on the way, 
she bethought herself of sending a messenger for 
some of her family. She appeared in so great : 
tribulation when Matilda arrived, as to leave little 
doubt of her being actually in the scrape; and 
delay or evasion seemed therefore the best policy. 

“ Have you denfhnded to be taken before a 
magistrate?” asked Matilda. 
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“ A magistrate! La, no ! How dreadful to 
think of going to a justict-! I dare not, I am 
sure'.' 'Tis dreadful to thinkof.” 

“ Not so dreadful as to put i/p with such a 
piece of audacity as this. If 1 were you, I would 
give 'hese people as nn/cli trouble as possible in 
the business they have brought upon themselves, 
and make them heartily sick of it before they 
have done.” 

“ Better not make such a fuss, and expose 
one’s-s^lf before all the folks on the way: better 
take it quietly,” said the search-woman, holding 
open the door" of the inner room appointed for 
the pr.oces^^. Elizabeth peeped into the room, 
and tlien looked at Matilda in restless dikma)', 
declaring that she had nothing about her tliat she 
would not have produced in a moment to the 
guard, if he had asked her quietly, instead of 
bringing half tile population about her heels. 

“ Then go io the magistrate, and tell him so,” 
said Mrs. Storey, authoritatively. “It is a pri¬ 
vilege which the law allows you; and an inno¬ 
cent person d^es wrong in not claiming it.” 

Elizabeth could not bring herself thus to oblige 
Brady to declare what reasons he had to suspect 
her. She doubted and hesitated, till her foes 
could and would wait no longer. She was 
•searched, and nothing found, except, at the last 
moment, the pattern of silk, squeezed uj) in her 
glove. This discovery was very discomfiting to 
the ladies, and was made the most of by Brady, 
who held it up in the face*of the Lieutenant,- 
when that gentleman arrived, breathless, to as- 
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certain what disaster had befallen the Ladies ol 
his family. 

“ Wh#t! is jthat "ttll you»have got ^ wish 
you joy of your sliare o^' the seizure," said he to 
Brady, pushing his haiu^ aside. “ J liope you 
will make more sure of y«ur game the »3xl time 
you abuse your duty to insnlt a lady.” 

Brady said he sliould discharge his office, let 
who would be the sufferer; and added, that he 
held in his hand what wks a sufficient justifica¬ 
tion. He then proceeded to deposit the two 
inches of silk carefully in his lobagco-box. 

“ Let me look at it,” demanded the Lieutenant. 
Brady^glarfced tf^ards the fire, as if fearing that 
that was destined to betlte ne^ft place of deposit 
for his j)recious snip. The Lieutenant laughed 
contemptuously, and walked to the farthest pos¬ 
sible distance from the fire, still holding out his 
hand for the pattern. 

“ Why, man,” said the officer, “ you had 
better make haste to qualify yourself a little 
better for your business, or you wil4 make your¬ 
self the laughing-stock of the place. This silk 
is no more French than your coat is Chinese. 
Here, take it back, and ask any knowing person 
yqu please, and you will find this was woven in 
Bpitaifields or at Macclesfield.” 

Brady muttered something about “ humbug; ” 
and the search-woman became extremely anxious 
to explain that it was no paM of her business to 
choose her victims; ijhe had only to discharge 
her duty upon all who were brought to her. The 
Lieutenant silenced her by pushing past her, with 
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his wife and sister on each arm. Tlie little crowd 
opened before them as they re-issued from the 
house, and closed a{?ain rc.ind Brady,.to learn 
the result of his loyal enterjirise. lie was in 
too thorough an ill-humour to give them any 
satisfaction, anticipatin.g (what, in fact, proved 
his fate) that he siiould he twitted with this deed 
for months to come, by every man, woman, and 
child who did not bear a due patriotic afl'ection 
towards the Preventive Service. 

The oflicer did not speak till it was time to 
deposit Iiis sister at her own door. 

“ Now, Elizabeth,” said he, “ I hope this will 
prove a fesson to you. You- and Aiy mother 
came to live heit; on nvy account, and bn my 
account you must go away again, unless you 
can bring your practices into agreement with my 
duties. It is a lucky chance for you that that 
rag is of English make, or-” 

“ Oh, brother! do you really think it is not a 
French silk ? " 

“ To be sHre, or I should not have said so,” 
replied the Lieutenant, with much displeasure in 
his tone. “ If I chose to tell lies to screen you, 
you might stay here, following your own fancies, 
till doomsday. It is because 1 always will speak 
the truth about those who belong to me that I 
request you to go away, if you must do things 
which make the truth painful for you to hear and 
for me to tell.” o 

“ Well, my good sir, do not be in a passion. 
I only thought you were telling a convenient fib, 
such as everybody tells about such matters, in the 
Custom-house and out of it.” 
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“ Not everybody,, as you now find,” replied 
the officer; “ and 1 liope this is the last time you 
will ox])i>se me. to tl* suspicion of fibbing in your 
behalf."’ 

Matilda half withd\;ew her arm from her Rus- 
band’s, terrified at a moife and Btrength•^f ftbuke 
which would have almost annihilated her; but 
Elizabeth bore it with wonderful indifl'erence, 
wishing him good morning, as on ordinary days. 

“ She is a good creature,” the Lieutenant ob¬ 
served, in his customary phrasb, after walking on 
a few jiaces in silence. " She ij a good crea^ 
ture, but monstrously provoking sometimes. A 
preltv serSpe sl» had nearly got heraelf and all 
of us into.” 

“ Remember how lately it was that you were 
defending the desire for foreign commodities in 
general, and Elizabeth’s in particular,” observed 
Matilefa. 

“ Well! all that I said was very true, I be¬ 
lieve,” rejilied the 'officer, half laughing under a 
sense of his own inconsistency “ 1 have as 
finn a faith as ever in tho truth of what I then 
said.” 

“ Your doctrine, then, is, that Elizabeth is 
»ight in having the desire, and in gratifying it; 
but that she is wrong in being caught in the fact.’’ 

“ Why, it does come pretty nearly to that, 1 
am afraid. It comes to the fact that duties clash 
in a case like this ; so Miat, one’s conscience 
being at fault, an appeal to the law must settle 
the matter. I see no crime in Elizabeth’s taste, 
apart from the means she may take to.gratify it; 
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but the law pronounces her wrong, so we must 
conclude she is wrong.” 

“ Duties do, inde^, clash,” replied Matilda ; 
“ and if so painfully in ong case, what must be the 
extemt of ihc evil if we consider all who are con- 
cerncu ? i,Even in this little neighbourhood, here 
is Mr. Pim unable to teacU honour, as he says, 
without giving the notion that it is a merit to 
conceal fraud, and pointing out a whole class as 
objects of contempt and hatred. The dwellers 
near, almost to a man, look upon the government 
,?ts a tyrant, its servants as oppressors, its laws as 
made to be evaded, and its powers defied. Oaths 
are rcgardnil as mere humbug ; and the kindliest 
of social feelings are ngutished in direct relation 
to fraud, and pleaded as its sanction. There is 
not a man near us who does not feel it necessary, 
nor a woman who does not praise it as virtuous, 
nor a child who is not trained up in the love and 
practice of it. This is the morality which one 
institution teaches from village to village all 
along our shorvcs,—mocking the clergyman, set¬ 
ting at nought the schoolmaster, and raising up 
a host of enemies to the government by which it 
is maintained ; and all for what ?” 

“ To help us in our national money matters, 
in which, in truth, it does not very well succeed,” 
observed the Lieutenant. 

“ And to protect the interests of certain classes 
of its subjects,” replrd Matilda, ” in which, if 
most people say true, they succeed as little.” 

“ Spitalfields is in a worse state than ever,” 
observed ^e Lieutenant; “ and there are ter- 
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riblo complaiifts from our glovers and our lace- 
makors.” 

“ And if not,” continued Matilda—” if pro¬ 
tection !fvailed*to»thesc people, the case wtfnid be 
very little better than ft is now. Money pros¬ 
perity is desirable only as it is necessarj to»some 
higher good,—to good Tnorals and happiness ; 
and if it were, in fact, secured to our glovers, 
and silkinen, and lace-makers, it would he pur¬ 
chased far too dear at the expense of the morals 
of such a multitude as are •corrupted by our 
restrictive laws. There can be nothing in the 
nature of things to make the vexation and demo¬ 
ralization .of some thousands necessary to the 
prosjAirity of otffer thcg.isands.« Providence can¬ 
not have appointed to governments such a choice 
of evils as this ; and-” 

“ And you, my dear, for your share, will there¬ 
fore withhold your allegiance frofti a government 
which attcmpits to institute such an* opposition.” 

“ It is rather loo late an age of the world for* 
me to turn rebel on that ground,” replied Matilda, 
smiling. “ Such governments as \vc were speak¬ 
ing of are dead and gone, long ago. Our go¬ 
vernment is not granting any new protections or 
prohibitions, surely!” 

“ But I thought you would quarrel with it for 
not taking away those which exist. I thought 
you would give it your best blessing if they sent 
an order to all us Preventive people to vacate our 
station-houses and march off.” 

“ I certainly felt more disaffected to-day than 
ever in my life before,” observed Matilda. “ To 

I § 
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tliink that, in a country like this; anybody may 
be 8toi)ped and searched upon mere suspicion ! ” 

“HVitli the privilege of demanding the decision 
of a magistrate, remember.”* 

Whic-Ji magistrate nay order the search, if 
he fiuds sufficient ground of suspicion. And this 
outrage is to take place as a very small part of 
the machinery for protecting the interests of cer¬ 
tain classes, to the great injury of all the rest; 
and especially, as many of themselves say, to 
their own. It niakps one indignant to think of it.” 

“ It is the law, my love; and while it exists, it 
must be obeyed. 1 must order niy men to stop 
you, if you should chance to sympathize in Eli¬ 
zabeth’s tastes, pey, Matilda t‘” . 

“ Do, by all means, when you find me smug¬ 
gling ; but perhaps my share of the temptation 
may soon be at an end. I trust all this distress 
that you speak of will end in bringing into an 
active competition with foreigners those of our 
.people who are now sitting with their hands 
before them, perceiving how the gentry of Eng¬ 
land are appaVelled in smuggled goods. No fear 
for our occupation, you know. There will still 
be brandy and tobacco, on which, as we do not 
grow them ourselves, government will call for so 
high a duty as will encourage smuggling. No 
tprospect of your being useless yet a while.” 

“ Nor of our neighbours being as loyal as you 
would have them.” 

“ Nor of their living at peace, and in frank 
honesty.” 

“ Nor of Pirn’s making his scholars moral.” 
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“ Nor of otir manufacturers having fair play.” 

“ Nor of the same justice being done to the 
revenue. Alas ! how far we arc from perfectfon !” 

“ Ye» ever ier^liiTg towafds it. tJnles8»we be¬ 
lieve this, what do \v<» mean by believing in a 
Providence ? since all •evidence goes to«prove 
that its rule is infinite ptfigression. Y^s, we are 
tending upwards, though* slowly; and we shall 
find, when we arrive in sight of comparative per- 
feetion, tliat a system of restriction which debases 
and otherwise injures all pasties concerned, is 
perfectly inconsistent with good government.” 

“ Then shall I have earned my*dinner in some 
other, and^ I trust, a pleasanter, w.w than to¬ 
day,’•observed flie Lieutenant. “ 1 Mall never 
get reconciled to my‘office, Matilda, especially 
while I hear of brother officers abroad-” 

“ Oh ! you are dreading your patrol to-night, 
becausip it is beginning to snow,” said Matilda, 
smiling. “ You shall go in, and fortify yourself 
with some duty-paid brandy and untaxed water 
and then, if you will let me go with you again, 
we will defy the smugglers as mailfully as if they 
were to be the enemies of’ goOd order for ever¬ 
more.” 

“ You shall not go out in the dark again, my 
love. It took all my manfulness from me to see 
you so near the edge of the cliff in a wind which 
might drive you out as if you were a sea-gull. 
The place looks scarcely fit for you on the 
brightest of days; you hiVe no chance out of 
doors on a gusty night.” 
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Chapter 'VI. 

A NIGHT wAtCH'. 

The right of the gipsy late-wako was one of the 
clearest and coldest motfnliglit. Sucli a night,— 
when the smallest skiff' sho\v'ed black on the glis¬ 
tening sea, and every sailing bird cast its shadow 
on the chalky cliff', and cacli stationary figure on 
the iieights exhibited a hard outline against the 
sky,—was little fit for smuggling adventure; j'et 
'ihe officers of the Coast Guard liad a strong im¬ 
pression that a landing of contraband goods was 
to be attempted, in defiance oCthc lady noon, 
and of the watchers wiio “ blessed her useful 
light.” A gipsy festival afl'orded an excellent 
pretence for collecting the country people in suf¬ 
ficient force to brave the guard; and it wee sus¬ 
pected that the people themselves thought so, as 
.tidings of the festival were,most industriously 
spre^ through all the country, and certainly 
very eagerly feqeived. Lieutenant Storey held 
consultations with his' brother officers at all the 
stations near; and every precaution was taken to 
enable a great force to assemble with speed at 
the points where it seemed pretty certain that A 
•landing would be attemjited. One or two trusty 
men were sent to overlook the wake from a 
height, that they might report the numbers and 
apparent disposition of the people; and Lieu¬ 
tenant Storey visited these men on their posts 
soon after the beginning of the ceremony. 
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“ Well! vvliat news ?” saiJ Matilda, anxiously, 
as the Lieutenant entered the room where his 
wife, mother, and sister wej;e waiting supper for 
him. 

“ Why, it is a fine freezing night,” lie replied, 
rubbing his hands, and ajeepling the seat^vhich 
was oft'ered him close by the blazing fire. “ So 
you have Elizabeth to keep you eompany, as I 
advised you. That is very well, as I rather think 
you will not be persuaded to go to bed till late. 
And you, too, mother! Who x^ouldhave thought 
of your climbing up to us so late in the day t” 

“ But the gijisies!” cried the ladies. “ Did 
you see the wak% /” 

“ Ilicard more thanJgaw of it; for the banks 
are so high that one could only catch a glimpse 
of a few heads now and then. But there was a 
strong glare from their torches, tjiere being little 
moonlil^ht, I suppose, in the hollow way; and 
their noise is really inconceivable. Such yelling 
and howling, and what I suppose they call sing- 
it\g ! They will wake up all the shq^p in the pens 
for a mile round.” 

“ I am afraid there are a great many collected,” 
observed Matilda. 

“ I should think there must be, for I never 
hoard any gabble or din to compare with it, ex¬ 
cept when the wind and the sails are wrangling 
in a storm at sea. But come, let us have supper. 
I must be gone again presontly; and this is not 
an air to take away one's appetite.” 

His mother inquired whether they could leam 
anything of the progress of events by looking 
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out of the windows, or whether they must wail 
for news till his return. He rejdled, 

“ You will see nothing byegoing to thp window 
but as fine a moonlight ^ea as ever you saw; and 
the light-fiousc, and perhajjs poor Nicholas staring 
aboul'hiki, iis he is boiind to do. If there is any 
affray, it will be far out of your sight. We keep 
our eyes upon Birling and Crowtink Gap. Either 
of them is an easy place of rendezvous from the 
wake. You will be as still as death here, and I 
advise you all to go to sleep till I knock you up 
"to let me in.” , 

The mother and sister wondered what he 
thought they could be made of to go to bed at 
such a time. Matilda pil'ed fresh logs on the fire, 
and looked to see that the lamji was trimmed. 

“ I’ll tell you what,—I’ll desire Nicholas to 
come, from time to time, to tell you whether he 
hears or sees, anything or nothing,” said the Lieu¬ 
tenant, “ I have put him on the nearest beat, 
where I am pretty sure of hfs having nothing to 
do; and he c*ai just step to the gate, if you like to 
be at the trouble of hearing that he has nothing 
to tell.’’ 

“ Do be less presumptuous, my dear son,” said 
Mrs. Storey. “ How dare you make sure of no¬ 
thing happening ?” 

“ It was only a hasty word, mother. I have 
not been presumptuous in reality, as you would 
say if you saw how fcompletely we are prepared. 
More ale, if you please, Elizabeth. And now, I 
must not stay any longer. I shall be sure to tell 
Nicholas', but you will not detain him from his 
post.” 
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Matilda ran’out before him to have his parting 
kiss at the gate, anil to watch him out of ^'ght. 
The full liglit fioni the bpacon turned at the 
moment upon tief face, stronger than the moon¬ 
light, and showed that fears were U))on lier chCek. 

“ ] cannot scold you,*love,” said bci^hulband, 
as he wiped them away. I do pity you women 
that have lo sit wailing at home when anything 
is to bajipen. I could fancy myself crying like 
a baby if 1 were obliged to do so. But go in 
now, there’s a good girl.” 

“ The moment you are out of sight. I sup- 
])Ose you really cannot tell,—you cannot even 
tell me ,—when y^in are likely to be Inuiie again.” 

“ J fli])ossihlo. It m.ty.be tvwo hours, or it may 
be twelve.” 

Matilda had only to pray that it might be two, 
while she vv.atehed her husband on his way to 
Nicholas’s beat, wliere he stopped to speak with 
the figure perched upon the brow of the cliff. 
Presently the figure might be seen to touch its' 
hjt; the Lieutenant waved his haijjl towards the 
station-house, and speedily disappeared, leaving 
Matilda to rp-enter the parlour, whose clear fire, 
double windows, and listed doors she would wil- 
lipgly have exchanged for the biting air on Hot- 
combe Flat, by her husband’s side. 

During the hour which elapsed before Nicholas 
lifted the latch of the gate, whose welcome slick 
brought all the ladies to tie door, Matilda had 
wished twenty times that she was alone. Eliza¬ 
beth was full of groundless fears of her own de¬ 
vising, while she ridiculed those of oth^ people; 
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and Mrs. Storey gave a lecture on patience every 
time.Matilda moved on her chair, looking up in 
her face with all possible iwixiety, however, at 
each rkurn from an excursion to the ujiper win¬ 
dows. The methodical Siicholas was more tire¬ 
some'-stiU. He began,'with an explanation of 
what his orders were about giving intelligence to 
the ladies, and of his purpose in now appearing 
before them. He proceeded with an account of 
where he had stood, and how he had looked round 
and listened, and what he had been thinking 
pbout; and it was only at the last that it came 
out that he had seen and heard nothing particular. 

“ And you think you couVl heai a pistol- 
shot from 13irling<Gap,_ttT from so far as'Jrow- 
link Gap '(” 

Nicholas could not answer for it, having never 
heard a pistol fired from cither place wliile on 
duty on his present beat; but he soon recollected 
that his officer had told him that it was a very 
calm night, and that he coivld certainly be able 
to hear the sojpid in question from the farthest pf 
the Seven Sisters; ^nd therefore Nicholas fully 
believed that he should hear a pistol as soon as 
fired. 

“ Very well,” said Matilda, venturing upon 
such a breach of discipline as handing him a 
glass of ale. “ Now we will not detain you : we 
were desired not; but come again in an hour, 
and sooner, if anything hajipens.” 

Nicholas’s heart, which was always warm to¬ 
wards the lady, was rarefied by the honours and 
benefits of this night. To be apjiointed, in some 
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sort, her special servant,—to be treated with kind 
words from her lips, ‘and with ale from her^own 
hands,—was cnou^t, in combination with the 
ale itself^ to raffee'his spirits to the highest pitch 
of which, as a sober nfen, he was capable. *Ile 
could scarcely refrain frdm whistling aj litf went 
back to his beat, and was actually guilty of hum¬ 
ming “ Rules Britannia,” as he flung himself 
down in a sort of niche on the very brow of the 
dizzy cliff, whence he was wont to gaze abroad 
over the expanse. 

“ ‘ Rule, Britannia!’—Ay, that lady is wortli, 
a thousand of the bigger and smarter one, and 
the old one too, ,if a poor man may ii^nk so.— 
‘ Britannia rule the waves.’—Jioy, hoy! where 
did this sloop come from", that I did nut sec her 
before ? She’s waiting for an early cargo of 
chalk. I’ll be bound; but it is odd 1 did not see 
her before, only that she lies so close under, one 
could not see without looking over. * ‘ And come 
again in an hour,’ rays she, ‘ or sooner, if any¬ 
thing happens.’ I wonder how tjje hour goes. 
—‘ Britons never shall be slaves ! ’—If I had my 
mother’s old watch, now ! Bless her! she’s now 
asleep, I suppose, in the bed with the green 
checked curtains. She says she thinks of me in 
h’er prayers, and has all the sea before her as she 
goes to sleep, and me marching above it, helping 
to guard the nation.—‘ Britannia rule the waves !' 
—It is only a fair turn fqf me to think of her 
when she is asleep, as 1 hope she is now. Lord ! 
how she used to beat me! and all, as she says 
now, for tenderness, to make a great man of me. 

K 
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To 1)6 sure, I never guessed it at the time.— 
‘ Bvjtons never shall be slaves ! Never ! never!’ 
I don’t know that 1, had nqt best walk ; it is so 
different sitting here from what'it'js when the sun 
is but, pliitting straw fof- my hat. It is time I 
had d'nej,v hat; I tboug'iit I saw the lady glanc¬ 
ing at it. Think of.ber taking notice of such 
little things ! Kind heart! ‘ Come again within 
the hour,’ says she, ‘ and sooner, if anything 
ha|)pens.’ That’s she looking out, I warrant, 
where there is a little bit of light from the win- 
,dow. There! ’tis gone. ’Tis the will of Provi¬ 
dence that she should notice me so. I wish she 
knew ho)jf,TOy mother thinks o,f me:'but that is 
no doing of mineecither ; it is the will of* Provi¬ 
dence too; and 1 doubt whether anybody is so 
happy as, by' the will of Providence, 1 am, with 
my mother, and the peo))le here all so harmless 
to me, and the lady I And it is something to see 
such a bright sea as this, so like what 1 saw in 
the show-box at Weyhill fair, when my mother 
treated me, then a young boy. I am sure every¬ 
body is wonderfully kind to me. I wonder how 
the hour goes. It is bitter cold, to be sure; and 
I think yon bit of shelter is best, after all.— 

‘ Britons never, ne — ver-’ ” 

And Nicholas once more crouched in liis 
recess, where he rocked himself to the music of 
the waves, and looked in vain over the wide ex¬ 
panse for the smalhist dark speck, in watching 
which he might find occupation. He soon found 
that his observation would have been better be¬ 
stowed ijearer home. While walking, he had 
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disdained the well-worn path along the chalk 
line, strewed within* a few feet of the ver^e for 
the guidance of the^watchers on dark nights. As 
it was light ^uAtgh for safety, he availed him¬ 
self of the opj)ortunity of varying lift heat,'and 
trod the less bare path from the chalk jini^to the 
very edge of the cliflF. Itle had looked straight 
before him, whether his hack was turned north or 
south, giving no attention to the right hand or 
the left, lie had also been too hasty in his con¬ 
clusion that the vessel which* lay below, in the 
deep, broad shadow of the cliffs, was a chal|j 
slooji, waiting for the tide. 

Jiy leaning forwards a little, any^ane in Ni¬ 
cholas’s jirescnt seat CGuld command a view of a 
winding and jifrilous, almost perpendicular, track, 
which ascended from the spot where the gipsies 
had assisted at the last unloading of a smuggling 
vessel.* Something like rude steps occurred at 
small intervals in this track; but they were so 
imperfect, and it w-s so steep, that the assistance 
o,f either ropes or mutual support,was necessary 
to those who would mount, with or without a load 
on their shoulders. As the tide had till now been 
too high to permit access to this spot by the 
Ijeach, it was one of the last in which Nicholas 
could have expected to see foes. For want of 
something to do, he picked two or three flints 
out of a layer which was bedded in the chalk 
within reach, and amused# himself with sending 
them down the steep, in order to watch what 
course they would take. Leaning over, to follow 
with his eye the vagaries of one of thgse, his ear 
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was struck by a bumping, dead' sound, winch 
could not be caused by his tiint. Looking a little 
to the right, without drawing back, he perceived 
something moving in the shadowy track. But 
for the sound which had' excited his suspicions, 
he would,havc concluded that some cliff-raven or 
sea-bird had been disturbed in its hole, and he 
watched intently for a few seconds to discover 
whether this was not the case ; but it soon be¬ 
came evident to liis sharjiened sight that there 
was a line of men'laboriously climbing the track, 
each with his tw'o small tubs braced upon his 
shoulders. M' hether they had a strong rope by 
which eaqli.might help himself, or wlrether each 
supported the one (above bim, could not be'disco- 
vered from the distance' at which Nicholas sat; 
nor could he guess whether they were aware of 
his being so near. 

He started U]), and stood in the broad moon¬ 
light, fumbling for his pistol, which w’as not quite 
so ready to his hand as it ought to have been. A 
subdued cry spread up and down, from mouth to 
mouth, among his foes, a large body of whom 
appeared instantly on the ridge, from the hollow 
where they had collected unobserved. One of 
them cried,— 

“ Hand over your pistol, lad, and sit down 
quietly where you were, and we will do you no 
harm.” 

To do anything bpt what his officer had de¬ 
sired was, however, too confusing to Nicholas’s 
faculties to be borne. The order to fire as soon 
as smugglers were perceived came upon his 
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mind, as if spoken at tlie moment in the Lieu¬ 
tenant’s own \'oice, a*n(l saved him the trouble of 
all internal eonllict., lie tired, and was insfantly 
fired njTon in tuini, and wounded. As h6 stag¬ 
gered far enough back^from the vergwto faH on 
safe grouinl. he had th# consolation of licaring 
(after the cloud of flaj)pT 5 g sea-birds had taken 
themselves far out to sea) a repetition of sliots 
along the cliffs on cillier h.and, fainter and 
shorter in the increasing distance. The ominous 
roll of the drum,—the most warlike signal of the 
smugglers, — was next heard from the hollow 
to the right, and more se%-bird5 fluttered ani 
screamed.* Silence was gone; thc^,glarm was 
given'^ and ])oor Nicholas n«ed not resist tlie 
welcome faintness that stretched him on the grass. 

The smugglers, annoyed by former repeated 
failures in their attempts to intimidate or gain 
over thi‘ Preventive watch, were now exasperated 
by Nicholas's unfliiiching dischargS of his duty ; 
and they determined to make an example of him, 
even in the midst of their prepa^j^tions to resist 
tfie force which they knew to be on the way to 
attack them. The first necessary precaution was 
to range the batmen who had been collected by 
the sound of the drum, in two rows, from the 
vessel to the foot of the cliff, and again from the 
verge of the cliffs to where the carts were sta¬ 
tioned, surrounded with guards. This being 
done, their pieces loaded^and their bludgeons 
shouldered, a small party was detached to taka 
possession of the wounded man. On raising him, 
it was found that he was not dead, ^nd that it 
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was by no means certain that his wounds were 
mortal. When he recovered his senses, he felt 
himself lifted from the ground by a rope tied 
round his middle, and inimediaUlyafter vCas being 
lowered over the edge ofvthe precipice, carefully 
protested from being dr.shed against the face of 
the cliff f>y the men Wiio stood at regular dis¬ 
tances down the track, and who lianded him from 
one to the other till he reached the bottom, where 
two stout men received him, and sujiported him 
on either side to a little distance along the 
shingle. 

“ What are’you ^oing to do with me?’’ he 
faintly asked ; but they made no answer. 

“ For God’s salrfi spare,.my lile!” 

“ Too late for that, l&d,” replied one. 

“ No, not too late,” said Nicholas, with re¬ 
newed ho|ie. “ I don’t think you have killed me. 
I shall get well, if you will let me go.” 

“ Too late; lad. You should not have fired.” 

“ You are going to murdeu.me then,’’ groaned 
the victim, sinking down upon a large stone 
where he had often leaned before, it being the 
one from which he was wont to look out to sea. 
“ I did not expect it of you, for your people have 
always behaved very well to me. Everybody 
has been kind to me,” he continued, his dying 
vhoughts getting into the train which the spot 
suggested. “ But, if you will do me one more 
kindness, do, some ^f you, tell the lady at the 
station why I could not come as she bade me. 

Come within the hour,’ says she- ” 

He stopped short on hearing two pistols cocked 
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successively. No duty to be done under orders 
being immediately pfesent to liis mind, a paroxysm 
of terror seized liim^ He implored mercy ix>r his 
mother’^ sake,* and, with th*e words upon his lips, 
sank dead before the* balls were lodrged m his 
body us in a mark. 

The proceeding was ufitnessed by some of his 
comrades, and by his ofliccr, from the top of the 
cliff; and fierce were the cries and numerous 
were the shots wliich followed the murderous 
party, as they quickly took u[)»the body, and fell 
back among the crowd of smugglers within the 
deep shadow where they could nO longer be dis- 
tinguishecL 

Tls# party being t^iree hiindred sTrong, any 
resistance which the Preventive Force could offer 
was of little avail to check their proceedings, as 
long as they were disposed to carry them on. 
They persevered for some time Ih landing, hoist¬ 
ing up, and carting away their tubs, the batmen 
keeping line, and frequently firing, while the car* 
riers passed between with their burdens. At 
length, a shot from one of the gusR'd, which took 
more effect than was expected, seemed to occa¬ 
sion some change in their plans. They drew in 
their apparatus, ascended the track in order, 
Bearing with them the bodies of their slain or 
wounded companions, and formed round th* 
carts, in order to proceed up the country, desert¬ 
ing a portion of the carg^ which was left upon 
the shore. The vessel, meanwhile, hoisted sail, 
and wore round to stand out to sea. 

“ Can you see how many are killed or dis- 
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abled?” inquired the Lieutenant of one of his 
men., “ What is this they are hauling along ?” 

“ Two bodies, sir : whether dead or not, I 
can’t saiy.” 

“'Not poor Nicholas’s #jr one, I suppose.’’ 

“ No, ^ir ; they have both their faces blacked, 
I see.” 

“ We must get Christian burial for Nicholas, 
if it be too late to save him,” said the Lieutenant 
to Ids men, who were boiling with rage at the 
fate of their comrade. 

. “ They have pitched him into the sea, no 
doubt, sir, unless they have happened to leave 
him on th» beach as a mockery.” 

The procession Yassed .with their load,'like a 
funeral train ; and to stop them would only have 
occasioned the loss of more lives. There were 
no stragglers to. be cut off, for they kept their 
corps as compact as if they had been drilled into 
the service, and practised in an enemy’s country, 
'it was, in fact, so. They had been trained to 
regular defian(;e of laws which they had never 
heard spoken of but in terms of hatred; and 
whenever the agents of government were around 
their steps, they felt themselves in the midst of 
enemies. 

When the smugglers had proceeded so far 
Vnland as to be out of danger, they made a halt, 
and gave three cheers,—an exasperating sound 
to the baffled guard. 

“ Let them cheer!” cried the Lieutenant, 
“ our turn will come next. Down to the beach, 
my lads, ^before the tide carries off what belongs 
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to you there. If any of you can find tracks of 
blood, it may not be too late for poor Nicholas, 
after all. Down tc^ the beach, and seize what¬ 
ever you can ftnd.”_' 

He remained for a f*w moments on‘ the steep, 
ranging the horizon vrtth his glass, internally 
cursing the rapid progres% that the lugger (which 
few but Nicholas would have taken for a ^oop, 
however deep the shadow) was making in her 
escape. 

“ The cutter .always contrives to be just in the 
wrong place,” thought he, “ or to arrive too lat§ 
when called. She will come, as She did before, 
full sail, as soon, as the smuggler hqji^^ot out of 
sight,sand changed hcr,course»’ 

On joining his men, l*e found they had partly 
recovered their spirits, amidst the booty which 
lay before their eyes. Some few had given their 
first attention to searching for tlie body of their 
comrade, but the greater number iSere insisting 
on the necessity of removing the seizure to the 
Custom-house, before the tide should have risen 
any higher. It was already washing up so as to 
efface any marks of blood which might have re¬ 
mained on the shingle; and it seem«l most pro¬ 
bable, in the absence of any clue, that the body 
of Nicholas was being dashed in the surf which 
sent its spray among those who defied its adS 
Vances to the last, before they mounted once 
more upon the down. They,were obliged to leave 
a few tubs floating, after they had secured the 
goods which it was most important to keep dry. 
If these kegs could hold together amidst the 
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dashing of the waves, they would 'do recoverable 
in the morning from the sea, as the law forbade 
all floating tubs to be picket] up by anybody but 
the Coast Guard, and the watch on liie shore 
could keep an eye on thewbservance of the law, 
for tbs short time that would be necessary. 

“ Brady, post off to'the station-house, and let 
the Jfidies know we are all safe but one. Slay ! 
You will not thank me for sending you away 
from your booty ; ^nd, besides, they will not be¬ 
lieve you. I must go myself. Halt a minute, 
my lads.” 

The officer directed his steps to the gleam 
which shftne out through the egrtain of Matilda’s 
window. Thougheihe found her voiceless, and his 
mother and sister in a state of restless terror, he 
could not stay to revive them. The firing had 
seemed to them so fearful that they would scarcely 
credit the testimony of their own eyes that the 
Lieutenant was safe, or his assurance that only 
“one life had been lost on theitside of the Preven¬ 
tive Force, fie did not say whose life that was, 
for he knew that there was not a man under his 
command whom his wife would miss more than 
poor Nicholas. This painful communication he 
left to the morning. With an assurance that 
the enemy had all marched otf, and that no dan* 
'gerous duty remained, the officer entreated his 
family to go to rest. It was very probable that 
he might not comet home till daylight, and it 
would now be folly to waste any more anxiety 
upon him. 

Elizabeth thought it really would be very foolish, 
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though she declared she did not expect to sleep 
a wiidi for a month* to come. She began her 
prejiarations, however, by jjutting up her work 
with alHerity,‘and lighting her mother^to her 
bedroom. Matilda vvefit also to hers,'but net to 
remain. As soon as all Was quiet, she sj.ol»down 
to the firc-side, laid, woo(J upon the embers, put 
out her light, and sat down, preferring a further 
watch to broken dreams. The cracking of the 
fuel and the ticking of the time-piece composed 
her agitated thoughts; but, instead of cheerful¬ 
ness, a deep melancholy succeeded to the inter; 
nal tumult of so many hours—a melancholy which 
grew vvitli»that i^fed on. 

Maiilda had nut hitherto keen given to deep 
thought, or strong feellhg, for any one but her 
husband; but the new influences of circumstance, 
of late suspense and fear, of the hour, and of her 
present social position,—all combined to stimu¬ 
late her to higher reflection than* as a light¬ 
hearted girl, she had been wont to encourage 
She would fain have known whjph of the men 
had fallen,—what home was to be made desolate 
by the tidings that must soon be on their way. 
Were they to stun the young wife who, like her- 

^If, had-O, no! It was too dreadful to think 

of! Were tl»ey to smite the matron, who, in 
her Irish cabin, daily told the little ones arountf 
her knee tales of the brave and tender father 
who was to come back and^aress them one day? 
Were tliey to wither the aged parent, who prayed 
for his roving son, and looked for the return of 
the prodigal before he died; or the band of young 
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Kindred wlio watched with longing the glory of 
Aeir elder brother, and would be struck dumb 
at this ignoble close of his enyied service ? Who¬ 
ever it Was, a life was gone! And how 5 Men 
of the same country, meni6ers of the same social 
state. Lad been made enemies by arbitrary laws. 
They had been trained^ to deceive and to defy 
one another when they should have wrought, side 
by side, to nourish life instead of to destroy it,— 
to strengthen peace instead of inflicting woe. 
He who made the'human heart to yeariv at the 
voice of kindliness, and to leap up at the tone of 
joy, thereby rebukes the system which gives birth 
to mutual^cprses, and flings sojcrdws >nto many 
homes;—He who, gradually discloses tp the 
roused human ear the music of His name, does 
it fur other purposes than to have it taken upon 
human lips in mockery as a pass-word to the 
meanest frauds;—He who made yon glittering 
sea a broad path by which his children might pass 
■io and fro, so that the full m^ bear bread to the 
hungry, and the skilful send clothing to the 
naked, must pity the perverseness by wliich such 
mutual aid is declined, or yielded only at the ex¬ 
pense of crime—artificial crime, which brings on 
natural, as its sure consequence;—He who scat¬ 
ters his bounties over the earth with impartial 
'iiand, his snow and sunshine, his fruits and gems;— 
He who lets loose his herds on the plains of the 
tropics, and calls the, fishy tribes into the depths 
of Polar seas ;—He who breathes upon the corn¬ 
fields, and they wave ; who whispers among the 
pine-forests of the North, and they bow before 
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him,—thus werks that men may impart and en¬ 
joy; and yet man will not impart, and forbids 
his fellow-man to enjoy ;—He who in still email 
voice s»ys to Jihj Hindoo beneath the palm-tree, 
“ Get thee a home^ho visits the broken ^leep 
of the toil-worn artizan, to bid him get fo^d and 
rest; who comes in the chill wind to the shiver¬ 
ing boor to warn him to* provide apparel; who 
scares the crouching Arab with thunders among 
the caverned rocks, and the Greenlander with 
tempests on the icy sea, and the African with 
wiki beasts in the sultry night, that out of their 
terror may arise mutual protection and social 
ease,—is daringly gainsaid by intermeddlers, who 
declare tlfat on* nation shall have»s*anty food, 
and ahother miserable «lpthin|; and that a third 
must still find holes in the rocks, or a refuge in 
the trees, because neither wood nor iron shall be 
given for habitations. Shall tl;ere not come a 
day when the toil-worn Briton shall complain, 
i was hungry, and ye gave me no food and 
the Pole, “ I was naked, and ye clothed me not;"* 
ivnd the Syrian wanderer, “ I was^houseless, and 
ye sheltered me notand the gem-decked hun¬ 
gering savage, “ I was poor and miserable, and 
ye visited me not, nor let me enrich you in re¬ 
turn?” When will men learn that the plan of 
bivine Providence indicates tlie scheme of human 
providence; that man should distribute his posS 
sessions as God scatters his gifts; that, as man 
is created for kindliness ^d for social ease, he 
should be governed so as to secure them j that, 
as all interests naturally harmonize under a law 
17 L 
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of impartial love, it is an impiety to institute a 
law of partiality, by which interests are arbitrarily 
opposed ? When will men learn that it should 
be with their wrouglit as' with their natural 
wealth,—that, as the air of heaven peiu^tratcs into 
all hidden places, and nipurishes the life of every 
breathing thing, all the'elements of human com¬ 
fort should expand till they have reached and 
refreshed each partaker of human life; that as 
the seeds of vegetation are borne here and thert; 
by gales, and dropped by birds upon ridges and 
into hollows, the means of enjoyment should be 
conveyed to places lofty or lowly in the social 
scale, whence the winged messengers may return 
over the ifeep with an equal recdmjjense ? When 
will governments learn tliat they are responsible 
for every life which is sacrificed through a legis¬ 
lation of partiality; whether it be of a servant of 
its own, murdeicd by rebellious hands, or of a 
half-nourished babe dying on its sickly mother’s 
*knee, or of a spirit-broken merchant, or of a 
worn-out artizan ? When wfll the people learn 
that, instead df acquiescing in the imjiosition of 
oaths which they mean to break, of a watch 
which they permit to be insulted and slaughtered, 
of a law which they bring up their children to 
despise and to defy, they should demand with 
<ane voice that freedom in the disposal of the fruits 
of their toil, upon which mutual interest is a suf¬ 
ficient check, while it proves a more unfailing 
stimulus than any arbitrary encouragement given 
to one application of industry at the expense of 
^ others? When shall we leave the natural 
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laws which gflide liuniati efforts as they guide 
tlie stars in their courses to work, witliout attempt¬ 
ing to mend them W our bungling art ? When 
sliiill nnfli cease to cliarge flpon I’rovidenee evils 
of his own devising, ,and j)ray for deliverance 
from the crimes he hinisalf has invented, an(J from 
the miseries which follow in their tr^n ? We 
imjdore that there may be no murder, and put 
firelocks into the liands of our smugglers. We 
profess our piety, and hold the Bible to unhal¬ 
lowed lips in our custom-houses. We say 
“ Avaunt!” to all that is infernal when we bring 
our children to the font, and straightway edu. 
cate them J,o devilish subtilty and hatred. We 
week I v celebrate our love for oj.ir wlnfie^'ace, and 
yet daily keep back a portion of the universal in¬ 
heritance of man. O, when will man come in 
singleness of heart before his Maker, and look 
abroad upon His works in the light of His coun¬ 
tenance ! 

Matilda’s eyes were shining tearful in the fire¬ 
light when her husband entered. 

• “ Hey 1 tears, my love ? I saw%io tears when 
there was more cause,—two hours *ago.” 

“ I had no time for them then,” said Matilda, 
brushing them aw’ay. 

* “ And why now ? Do you dread more such 

nights, or are you worn out, or-” 

“ No, no; it was not for myself. It was 
shame.—O, I am so ashamed ! ” 

“ Of me, love? Do not-you like my duly? 
it, do I not perform it well?” 

“ O, no, no. I am so ashamed at the whole 
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world, and especially at our own* nation, which 
thinks itself so Christian. Here we send one an¬ 
other out man-hunting. We make a crime, tempt 
a man into it, and' punish him -for it. ’ Is this 
Christian 1," 

“ IV would be a disgrace to ])aganism.” 

“ We aW proud of being made in God’s image, 
and we take pains to make human governments 
the reverse of the Divine. How dare we ask a 
blessing upon them?” 

“ Come, come, jny good girl, you must think 
of something more cheerful. The hearing of a 
life being lost .has been too much for you. You 
never were so near the scene of a murder before, 
I dare sa/.' 

“ Never,” replied Matilda, with quivering 
lips. 

“ It will not affect you so much again. You 
will become more used to the circumstances of 
such a situation as ours. You will feel this sort 
^of adventure less painfully heneeforward.” 

‘‘ But I do not wish that,”’was all that Matilda 
chose to say, lest her sorrow should be charged 
upon discontent with her individual lot. She 
looked out once more upon the sea, darkening as 
the moon went down, and satisfied herself that 
the time would come for which she had been 
,inquiring,—when man would look above and 
around him, and learn of Providence. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

HEAR THE NEWS ! 

Ai.l was bustle about the nearest Custom-house 
when tlic seized vessel and goods were expected 
to arrive the next morning. Tlie magistracy in 
the neiglibourliood were also busy, for there 
seemed to be no end to the oTTenees against the 
law wliieli had ,arisen out of the adventure of tli£ 
jjre(.eding night. 

The first steps*taken were towards th% discovery 
of th* murderer of Nicholas^ and, for this pur¬ 
pose, aj(])lication was made to government for 
aid, in the sliapc both of jiolice-oflicers and of an 
oll'er of reward for the disclosure of the mur¬ 
derers. Jjittle was hoped from the latter pro¬ 
ceeding, as the smugglers were known to yield 
powerfid protcctic i to each other, and to be 
luiitod by a bond of honour as ^rongly in each 
other’s defence as against the law.» If Nicholas’s 
murderers were known to every dweller along 
the coast, from Portsmouth to the North Fore¬ 
land, there was little probability that any one 
would step forward to name or lay hands on 
them. Hut, the little that government could ddj 
—pry about and offer bribes, was done; and, 
whether or not the guilty persons might tremble 
or flee, every body else laughed. 

One of the gipsy band was brought up before 
two justices of the peace on violent suspicion of 
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having, after eight in tlie ^veiling, and before 
six in the morning, made, aided, or assisted in 
making, or been present at making, a signal, by 
means of light, fire, flash, blaze,*sig;nal by smoke, 
and'so forth, through all’the ofl'ences described 
in thd appropriate clank* of that most singular 
statute ordained for the, prevention of smuggling. 
No proof could be brought, though the truth of 
the charge was generally believed, and the 
gipsies thereby became more popular than ever. 
They were dismissed, and every body laughed. 

„ A boy was brought up, on a charge of trespass, 
by a farmer, who complained that his fenced land 
had been,pTjtered and trampled,,and his well and 
bucket made usa. of wjthout leave. Tlje boy 
pleaded that he had erftered for the purjiose of 
putting out a fire which he susjiected to be in- 
.ended for a signal to smugglers. The justices 
referred to the 'statute, found that “ it shall be 
lawful,” &c.,‘lo commit this kind of trespass, and 
•that the boy had only done hjs duty. And now, 
every body frowned. 

A woman v^o had been caught standing near 
a tub of the spirits which had been seized, which 
tub was staved, was brought up on the charge of 
having staved the same. The penalty was so 
heavy as to tempt to a vast deal of false swear¬ 
ing on her behalf, by dint of which she escaped; 
and her friends and neighbours laughed again. 
She was not the less glad of this issue that, being 
a poor person, she would have been supported 
while in prison by a daily allowance drawn from 
the pockets of the nation. 
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A crew of fisherman wqre summoned to show 
cause why they should not, according to law, pay 
the treble value of » floating keg of gin, which, 
having bumperf against their boat at sea, they had 
strelclied out their haiftls to appropriafe. 'I'here 
was no use in denying* the act, as itjiait been 
witnessed by two ke"n ey*is through unimpeach¬ 
able glasses, from a headland. All thatthc fisher¬ 
men could do was to swear that they only meant 
to deliver over the s])irits to the Custom-house 
officers, and were prevented fl-om doing so by 
being arrested immediately on landing. Th^ 
magistrates considered this a very'doubtful case; 
and, having before their eyes the fcaf the col- 
lectivii power of theii; smuggling neighbours, 
gave their decision in ftvour of the fishermen; 
where,at the informers were indignant, and the 
folks in waiting exulted. 

All jiariies had by this time had enough of 
this ceremony; but the justices agretd in assuring 
the Lieutenant, that if they chose to look strictly 
into the proceedings of their neiglibours, and to 
inflict alt the punishments ordaine& in the statute 
for all the modes of offence specified therein, they 
might be constantly occupied from morning till 
night; the gaols would be filled; there would be 
A distraint for penalties in almost every cottage, 
and offenders would be nearly as common as per 
sons who stood above five feet in their shoes. 
They entertained him with a sight of the entire 
statute, as he was not acquainted with the whole ; 
and all thought it perfectly consistent with their 
exemplary loyalty to decide that it was truly an 
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extraordinary specimen of bgislation. The jus¬ 
tices could no more boast of the achievements of 
their autliority in putting dcMn smuggling than 
the officer of his efficiency in preventing it. All 
shook their licads, couijaimented eacli other’s 
exertfons.. and desponded about the availableness 
of their own. 

“ AVhat is to bo doneV” was the comnionjdace 
query which ensued. 

“ Why, you see,” said one of the justices, “ the 
prohibiting a conhnodity docs not take away the 
.taste for it; and if you iin|)ose a high duty, you 
only excite people to evade it, and to calculate the 
average ivtW of the risk of detecirion. That being 
done, there will always be abundance of *sj)ecu- 
lators found to make tlic venture, and no lack 
of customers to bid them God speed.” 

" “ Then there are two ways of demolishing the 
practice,—lowering the duties, so as to remove 
the temptatio'n to smuggling'; and increasing the 
•difficulty of carrying on a coritraband trade.” 

“ I should fay there is but one,” replied the 
first speaker. . “ Difficulties have been multiplied 
till we who have to administer the law groan 
under them, and smuggling is still on the in¬ 
crease.” 

“ What is government about all the time?” 
%sked the Lieutenant. “ They must know this, 
and yet they let their own power be mocked, and 
the interests of our tjianufacturers and commer¬ 
cial men be sacrificed.” 

“ Of our manufacturers, but not necessarily of 
all our commercial men. Contraband trade is a 
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fine thing for certain shopkeepers ; and you might 
hear some curious sthries below there,” (nodding 
towards tlic Custoni-liouse,) “ about certain me¬ 
thods of obtaiaing drawbac*ks,’and then fe-land- 
ing the goods by the ^lelp of our night-working 
neighbours. However,* government is getting a 
glimpse of the true stat5 of the case, as we shall 
soon see.” 

“ Because,” observed the other magistrate, 
“ goveriiincnt is beginning to look to the right 
quarter for information. It ia nonsense to con¬ 
sult collectors of the revenue, and persons in their 
interest and of their way of thinking, about th5 
best metlipd of rendering taxes effectual. The 
only way is to contemplate tjje intercuts of the 
tax pifyers. This done, it is easily seen that there 
is not much wisdom in a system, the enforcement 
alone of which costs the country many hundrfi'’ 
thousand pounds a year.” 

“ And which is not enforced, after all, and 
never can be. No, no; the government see^ 
now that the only way is to lower the duties down 
to the point which makes contraband trading a 
speculation not worth attempting.*' 

“ What makes you suppose that government 
views the matter in this light ?” 

“ It is said, and confidently believed in Lon¬ 
don, that government has taken into considei^ 
ation this petition from the principal silk-manu¬ 
facturers in and about London.” 

The Lieutenant read the petition in the news¬ 
paper, of recent date, now handed to him. 

“ Hum. ‘ This important manufacture, though 
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recently considerably extended,’—aye, so it ought 
to be, from the increasing number of wearers of 
silk,—‘ is still depressed below its natural level’— 
they arc tired of Sj)italfields sulseri])tions, 1 sup¬ 
pose, and of living among, starving weavers, who 
throw th 9 blame of their starvation on their 
masters‘ by haws which prevent it from attain¬ 
ing that degree of prosperity which, under more 
favourable circumstances, it would acquire.’— 
Well! what thinks the House of this petition ?” 

“ That will be seen when government speaks 
upon it. It is thought that the jnohibition of 
foreign silks will be removed, and a moderate 
duty substituted. If so, it will ,be an important 
experiment.'* . „ „ 

“ I rather think,” observed the other magis¬ 
trate, “ that the fkult will soon be found to be 
..cither in the undue mildness of the law, nor in 
our way of admmistering it,—of both which the 
customs and excise officers are for ever complain¬ 
ing. I believe my friend here and I shall have 
little less reason to bless the change than these 
petitioning manufacturers.” 

“ There will be enough left for me to do,” 
observed the Lieutenant, “ if, as I suppose, they 
will leave as they are the duties on articles not 
produced at home. Many a cargo of gin and 
tobacco will yet bo landed in my day. Mean¬ 
while, 1 must gc and see the unpacking at the 
Custom-house. I hope I shall not be tempted 
to smuggle within those very walls, on my wife’s 
account.” 

When the officer arrived at the Custom-house, 
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lie found the Collector and Comptroller invested 
with all the dignity of active office, and the mem¬ 
bers of the C'oast Guard who were there to tlaim 
their shnrc of hojity^ walchhig with eagoRic^s for 
the unpacking of a large store of that bekived 
weed wbieli was woril.to “ cheer but n^t ine¬ 
briate ” them on their wMcIi. A few •inquisitive 
neighbours were ]iccpinff in from window and 
door, and Mr. l^im, admitted through favour, 
from bis son being the Collector’s clerk, paced up 
and doivn, his countenance e;4hibiting a strange 
alternation of mirth and vexation. He could not 
help enjoying the fun of people eluding, anff 
bafliing, and thwarting one another; such fun 
being one chief inducement to hiifl to connect 
himsiflf as he had done*with contraband traders; 
but it was a serious vexation to see some of his 
projicrty,—goods on wdiose safe arrival he ha'b 
staked the earnings of his irksdnic school-hours, 
—thus about to fall into the hands,of those who 
had paid no such dolorous price for them. 

Somebody wonuered that, as the smugglers 
had taken time to carry away s* considerable a 
portion of their cargo, a large jiacliage of tobacco 
should have been left behind ; tobacco being an 
exceedingly valuable article of contraband trade, 
from the difference between its original cost and 
its price when charged with the duty. If smugj 
glers paid threepence a pound for their article, 
and sold it at half-a-crovvn, it must repay their 
risks better than most articles which- they could 
import. One of the guard believed he had seen 
numerous packages of tobacco on the people’s 
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shoulders, as they passed to the carts, and sup¬ 
posed that the quantity berore them formed a 
very small portion of what had been landed. 

“ Most likely,” obsurved the (^ol]ector. “There 
is more tobacco landed than there is of any thing 
else, except brandy and geneva. It is high time 
government was bestirrkig itself to put down the 
smuggling of tobacco. Do you know, sir,” (to 
the Lieutenant,) “ these fellows supjdy a fourth 
part of the tobacco that is consumed in England ?” 

“ That is nothing to what they do in [reland,” 
observed Brady. “ There were seventy vessels 
in one year lapding tobacco between AVaterford 
and Londonderry.” 

“ Yesj.'tLe Irish are incorrigible,” replied the 
Collector; “ they smuggle three-fourths of the 
tobacco they use.” 

The Lieutenant doubted whether they were in¬ 
corrigible. Neither the Irish, nor .any bodjy else, 
would think of smuggling unless they were 
tempted to it.' If the duty, now three shillings 
“lier pound, were reduced to one shilling, smug¬ 
gling tobiicco,,would not answer; the sinning 
three-fourths would get their tobacco honestly, 
and government would be the gainer. The same 
advantage would arise in England from the re¬ 
duction of the duty; as, in addition to the prac¬ 
tice of smuggling being superseded, the consump- 
lion of the article would materially increase, as 
is always the case on the reduction of a tax. 
With every augmentation of the duty from eight- 
pence per pound to three shillings, there had 
been a failure of consumption at the same time 
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with an increase of contraband trade; so that the 
revenue had suffered'doubly, and to an extent far 
beyond its gains from the heightening oT the 
duty. 

“ What have we got here?” cried Pim, as a 
gay-coloured article was drawn out from jimong 
the packages. 

“ Flags 1 Aye; iheseVere clever fellows, Snd 
knew their business, you see. Here are pretty 
imitations of navy flags, and a fine variety, 
British, Dutch, French! They knew what they 
were about,—those fellows.” 

“ So do you, it seems, Mr. Pim,” observed the 
Collector. “ You arc as wonderfully learned in 
flags as if you luld taken a few trips^o%ea your¬ 
self.” 

‘‘ I have lived on this coast for many a j-^ear, 
and seen most of the flags that wave on these 
seas,” replied Pirn. •• But 8inc& these flags are 
but poor booty, it is a pity your mei^ cannot catch 
those that hoisted them, and so get a Sliare o^ 
the fine.” 

. “ Suppose you put them on tie right scent, 
Mr. Pim. 1 fancy you could, if ybu chose.” 

Mr. Pim disclaimed, with all the gravity which 
his son’s presence could impose. A parcel of 
bandanas next appeared, and as the familiar red 
spotted with white appeared, a smile went round, 
the circle of those who anticipated a share of the 
seizure. 

“ Ho, ho! I suspect I know who these belong 
to,” observed the Collector. “ There is a gentle¬ 
man now not far off on this coast who could tell 
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US all about them, I rather think. lie has been 
sent for from London, undef suspicion of certain 
tricki about the drawback on the exportation of 
silks. 'Ilis shop is giijjplicd've'-y-prettily by our 
smugglers, and his connexion with them is sup¬ 
posed ,*o be the induecmoift to him to make large 
jmrchascs* at the India feales. I have no doubt 
he*is one of those who buy bandanas at four 
shillings a piece, and sell them at eight shillings, 
when they have had a trip to Ostend or Guernsey. 
I have a good mind to send for him.” 

“ This is the last sort of commodities I should 
ttiink it can he pleasant to you Custom-house 
folks to declare forfeited,” observed Jhin. “ Your 
consciendes* must twinge you "a little here, I 
should think. J don’t .ai'oubt your tobacdo and 
your brandy being duty-jiaid, and all proper; but 
jyhen paying duty will not do, you will ofi'end, 
just like those who are not government servants, 
rather than go without what you have a mind to. 
,ril lay any wager now-” 

“ Hold your impertinent toligue, sir,” cried the 
Collector. 

Mr. Pirn obeyed, taking leave to use his hands 
instead. He stepped behind the Collector, and 
quietly picked his pocket of a bandana; he did 
the same to the Comptroller; and afterwards to 
,.all the rest, though the land-waiter whisked away 
his coat-tail, and the tide-waiter got into a corner 
The only one who escaped was the clerk (Pim’ 
own son), and he only because his having one 
round his neck made the process unnecessary. 
A goodly display of bandanas,—real Indian,— 
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now graced life counter, and everybody joined in 
Pirn’s Iiearty laugh. 

“ Now,” said if you summon Brcine on 
the susjfition of this proj)efty being ]jis-^ -” 

“ So yon know who tlie gcullcinamwas that I 
Was speaking of,” cried the Collector, if Very 
well. Perha])s you can*tcll us a littTe news of 
this ne.xt package.” 

And forthwith was opened to view a beautiful 
assortment of figured silks, of various colours, 
but all of one pattern. Mr. Pirn gravely shook 
his head over them. 

“ If you know nothing of those, 1 do,” saitl 
Brady, taking out his tobacco-box, and jiroducing 
therei'rcm the siii]) of silk w^ich had been ex¬ 
tracted from Elizabeth’s ^-love. “ ’Tis the same 
article, you see; and the Lieutenant here declares 
’tis English.” 

“ And so it is, and so are these,” declared the 
Collector. “ The French would be ashamed of 
such a fabric as tliis, at the price marked, thoughs 
they might own the figure; which must be imi¬ 
tated from theirs, I fancy. We Had better send 
for Mr. Bremc, and let the other Custom-house 
know of this seizure. I suspect it will throw 
some more light on the tricks about the draw¬ 
back.” 

Mr. Bremc was found to be nearer at hanck 
than had been supposed. Having failed in his 
speculation, through two unfortunate seizures of 
contraband cargoes, he had cut but a poor figure 
at the larger Custom-house, where he had just 
been examined, and found it necessary to consult 
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with his Brighton brother as to the means of 
getting the threatened fine mitigated, or of pay¬ 
ing it, if no mercy could be obtained. He was 
proceeding along the coast to Brighton, when 
Pim, .vvho was aware of his movements, met him, 
and told liim of the advenvures which had takeip 
place at Beachy Head. • 

What was to be done ? Siiould he slip past to 
Brighton quietly, at the risk of being brought 
back in a rather disagreeable way, or should he 
make his appearance at once, and brave the cir¬ 
cumstances, before more evidence should be ga¬ 
thered against-him from distant quarters ? The 
latter measure was decided upon; and Breme, 
after changing his directions to the post-boy, 
leaned back in his chaise to ruminate, in any¬ 
thing but a merry mood, on the losses which he 
sustained, was sustaining, and must expect 
still further to sustain. 

Breme hac) lately become a merchant in a 
pmall way, as well as a shopkeeper. He had 
followed the example of many of his brethren in 
trade, in venturing upon a proceeding of some 
risk, in hopes that large profits would cover the 
loss of the occasional failures which he had to 
expect. He had employed his Spitalfields neigh¬ 
bour to manufacture a fabric in imitation of 
jfrench silk, and had exported the produce as 
English, receiving at the Custom-house the 
drawback granted to such exportation. This 
drawback was the remission, or paying back, of 
the duties on the article to be exported; such 
remission being necessary to enable the exporter 
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to sell Ills commodity in tlie foreign n^arket on 
equal terms nitli the foreign manufacturer^ who 
were Iqps burdened* with tiixes. Bremo tlaimcd 
and received Ihfe drawback, he and his agents 
swearing, in due forn^ according to the statute, 
that the goods were rlijlly for sale ajrrcftd, and 
should not be relardcd. • Tlie oath was consi¬ 
dered merely as a necessary form j and Brcme 
had no notion of selling his goods in a foreign 
market at a lower price than would be given lor 
them in England, under the sui)i)osition that they 
were iTcnch. Back they came, therefore ;^aij,d 
the government, which had jiaid the drawback, 
besides Ifaving thereby made a verjf (tfctty pre¬ 
sent to Mr. Brcme, saw an alldition made to the 
stock of tlie already overstocked market at home, 
while the weavers of silk were starving, and it 
was charitably contributing to frequent subscsip- 
tions for their reli(d. Mr. Brcme was now, how¬ 
ever, a loser in his turn, his bh,autifiU goods 
being clutched by the strong hand of the lav« 
In addition to this trouble, hc^ was suffering 
under the prospect of a speedy end being put to 
this kind of speculation. 

He could not decide what line of defence to 
take till he reached the Custom-house, and heard 
the nature and amount of the evidence that there 
might be against him. When he was told th* 
the case was to be followed up very diligently, 
and exposed as a warning ; that the silks were 
known to be of the same kind as those for which 
he had had to answer in another place; and that 
the manufacturer and weavers would be produced 
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to swear to tlie origin of the whole,—he offered 
to make oath that lie had sold the goods abroad, 
and that their being afterwards smuggled back 
again was the act of his custoincl's, and not his 
own.' The Collector cong-atulated him that, this 
being ''ihe case, he was n'ot subjected to the loss 
which some of his friepds bad regretted on his 
account. It was, indeed, a much jileasantcr thing 
to have sold the goods and pocketed the money 
than to see such a beautiful lot of goods, prepared 
at so much cost, and with so much labour and 
ingenuity, now lying a forfeit to the offended 
iiritish law. ‘With a bitter sweet smile, Mr. 
Breme bpwed in answer to thi,' congratulation, 
and changed the s’'.bject. He observed that days 
of comparative leisure Were apjiarently at hand 
for all the gentlemen he saw around him. If 
ger'ernment should carry into other departments 
the changes it Was about to make in the silk 
trade, there would be an end of many of the little 
r.ffairs with which the time of the Custom-house 
officers was now so fully and disagreeably occu¬ 
pied. 

What did he mean ? Did he bring any new 
information ? 

Merely that government was about to remove 
the prohibition on the importation of foreign 
dlks, and to substitute an ad valorem duty of SO 
per cent. 

“ Bless my soul, sir! what an extraordinary 
thing! ” cried the Collector. “ You do not mean 
that you are sure of the fact, sir ?” 

Mr. Brerae had it frQin the best authority. 
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“ Why ‘ extraordinary ? ’ ” asked the Lieu¬ 
tenant. “ Tile nature of our business tfiis jnorn- 
ing is jiroof enoug]i that some change is neces¬ 
sary, is it not il" 

To be sure,” repliwl IJrcmc ; “ but^the clfange 
should be all the oth^way. Do you^knew, sir, 
the market is deluged 'ajready with silk goods 
from the late slight mourning, and from a cliange 
of fashion since? What are we to do, sir, when 
the French pour in a flood of their manufactures 
upon us ? ” 

“ Our market is glutted because we can find 
no vent for our jiroduce ; and I ilo not see liow 
the matter couhj be mended by increasing the 
inducements of smugglers t(k supply us, while 
our weavers are starving in the next street. If 
the French silks are, on the average, 25 per cent, 
cheaper than ours, a duty of .30 per cent, gjill 
leave ,our manufacturers a fait chance in the 
competition, with foreigners, .and will throw the 
trade of the smugglers into their fiantfs. My 
only doubt is, whetlier the duty is not too high,— 
whether there is not still somcf scope left to 
smuggling enterprize.” 

“ Your countrymen are much obliged to you, 
I am sure, sir,” said Breme, tartly. “ I think 
government should know that some of its ser¬ 
vants are ill-disposed to their duty.” 

The Lieutenant dared the skppkceper to say 
this again, in the midst of the witnesses of what 
his conduct had been on the preceding night. 
Breme meant only,-and so forth. 

Anxious and perplexed were all the faces now, 
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except the Lieutenant’s own. Ilis men had only 
a vague idea tliat something was to liappon to 
take away their oecunation, ^and to do a great 
mischief. TJicir oilieer hatle them" cheer up, and 
told them that it was only to the article of silk 
that th'e reported regulations would relate. 

“ There is no knowhig that,” sagely observed 
the Collector. “ When they begin with such 
innovations, there is no telling where they will 
leave off. AVith such a fancy once in their heads. 
Ministers (though' God forbid 1 sliouhl say any 
<;Yil„of them !) will not stoi) till they have ruined 
the revenue, afid laid waste the country under 
the curse,of, an entirely free tr.iilc.” 

“ I dare say tlioy will he wise enough to,retain 
duties which all classes allow’ to bo just; and the 
levying of them will aflbrd you quite sufficient 
OE»upation, Mr. Collector, if our trade increases, 
as it is likely to do under such a system,” replied 
the Lieutenant. “ This little custom-house may 
■no longer be wanted as a store-j)lace for contra¬ 
band goods ; but there will be all the more to do 
in the largo ports; and there, sir, you may find 
an honourable and appropriate place.” 

Neither the Collector nor any of his coadjutors, 
however, could be consoled under the dire pro¬ 
spect of the total ruin of the revenue, which was 
•ihc result they chose to antieijrate from the mea¬ 
sures understood to be now in contemplation. 
Their only ground of hope was, that the British 
manufacturers would rise in a body to remon¬ 
strate against the sacrifice of their interests. 
This, however, considering that the most emi- 
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nent of the oOdy had already petitioned for the 
opening of the tradef, offered a very slenfler pro¬ 
mise of consolation. 

Pirn had eaijy flipped avfay to spread the news 
of the contemplated “ ruin of the coast." The 
tidings spread from lipulh to mouth, tjil they 
filled every cottage, and>eached even tfie recesses 
where the gipsies made h liome. Draper and 
Faa came forth over the down to hear what the 
schoolmaster had to tell, and returned thoughtful 
to the tent where Mrs. Drapes was looking out 
for them. 

“ Then the winters will pass over us in a ceH«l 
house,’’ said she, when she had heard the news. 
“ We- must joiif our tribe in LoncIbn*from tlift 
first autumn fog till the'kst spring frost.” 

“ You and yours,” said one of the men, who 
was weaving the .rush bottom of an old chair. 
“ We men may work in the free'air, though there 
will be stones instead of turf under our feet. 
Many chairs to mend in London.” 

“ But no night-play to fill the pocket and 
sharpen the spirits,” old Faa observed. There 
was nothing in cities that he liked so well as his 
task of the last night,—to stand on the ridge as 
a watch upon the sentinel, and stoop, or hold 
liimself erect, according as the sentinel turned 
his back or his face, that the lads in the furz^ 
might know when to creep forward on all-fours, 
and when to lie still. It was far pleasanter to 
see them all collected safe in the shadow of 
Shooter’s Bottom, ready for work or fighting, 
whichever might befal, than to mix in the medley 
of bustling people in London slreets,,who were 
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too busy iu the lamplight to heed the stars over¬ 
head, which, indeed, it took some lime to make 
out through such an air. 

Mrs. Draper would forgive the.air for'the sake 
of the warmth and shelter; and the children 
would,, excuse everything*' for the sake of being 
seventy m'lles distant fro'.n Mr. Pirn’s school-room. 
The younger of the rhen lioped that the “ ruin 
of the eoast" might be delayed beyond another 
winter; that if they might no more have the 
pleasure of handing bales of silk ashore during 
unlawfid hours, tubs of sjurits might yet cross 
tiie surf between sunset and sunrise. 

“ The ‘ ruin of the coast! ’ cried Elizabeth, 
as the words strupk her car in passing some of 
the cottages. “ Dear .me! has anything hap¬ 
pened to the fish, I wonder.” She soon found,— 
wJiat she ought to have known before,—that fish 
are not always the chief concern of fishermen 
on thecoastSiof a land where trades arc severally 

protected.” Let the fish swarm in the waters 
as the motes in the sunbeam, and the coast may 
be not the less^ ruined in the opinion of fishermen 
who grow sophisticated under a bad law. 

The wives looked melancholy, as in duty 
bound, at the extraordinary cruelty of which the 
government was going to be guilty,—at the very 
irksome caprice by which it was endeavouring to 
prevent itself from being cheated, as heretofore, 
for the advantage of those who mocked, and 
occasionally murdered, its agents. The good 
wives thought it very strange of the government 
to interfere with their husbands. To set spies 
was bad enough; but to lake^ away their best 
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occupation vvaA a tiling not to be born».patientIy. 
No wonder Ned kicked away bis nets, Snd Jem 
cursed the child, •and Dick left his boat, antf said 
he shouW go ifi ^hc*])ariKh,*as liis prime work at 
sea was taken from him. As for the children, 
they looked as much d^nayed under the ^ladow 
of evil tidings as their ntttliers liad doift in child¬ 
hood, on being tola that Uuonaparte and his 
French were coming ashore to cut all their 
throats. As soon as they dared speak, there was 
many a wail of “ O mammy, siammy ! arc they 
going to ‘ ruin the coast V ” 

Elizabeth thought she would make hastw-tb 
the down,^ and tell her sister the dismal story. 
Breasting the wind as hardily^s Matilcta hersell 
could ^lave done, she arrived at length at the 
station-house, unable, for some time, to find 
breath for her tale. 'Hie signs of consternatipn 
below had attracted Matilda’s notice; and she, 
too, had dared the wind, to look for Bie cause 
through the telescope, which was h?r favourite, 
companion when die Lieutenant was absent. 
Her smile at the news surprised Elizabeth, 
pleased as she was with her own j'rospects under 
the new arrangements. 

“ 1 should not have thought,” she observed, 
“•that you would care so much about the matter. 
It will be very pleasant, to be sure, to have a% 
much French silk, without break^g the law, and 
being searched, and all that kind of thing, as we 
like to buy; but really, if you were to see the 
distress of those poor people below;—the chil¬ 
dren-” 

“ Ah, the children! I am sorry for their fright; 
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but they 'vill soon be comforted. ■ For their pa¬ 
rents my pity is at an end. Yonder are their 
boats, and tackle, and strong a.ms to use them; 
and there is the great and wide ^ea, whssre they 
may, innocently get the bread by which they pro¬ 
fess to. live. This is bette,rothan stealing the bread 
from thosi. who have no sea at hand from whence 
to fetch their food. I cannot pity those fisher¬ 
men, Elizabeth : I cannot be sorry at this news. 
Kemember, tliere are places full of a woo, com¬ 
pared with which the vexation of the people you 
pity is mi''th ;—cliill chambers, where little ones 
!;r-':s no heart fo play, but crowd together to keep 
warmth in them;—alleys, where tlie wife, who is 
*ao longer v.anted at her husband’s loom, holds 
out her hand for the aliT).. which her brave souled 
husband has not the courage to ask;—hearths, 
where the mechanic sits with his arms by his 
sine, looking in.l.o the empty grate, and thinking 
of stirring times gone by. When the wife comes 
in with Ihli. news, gathered from the street-talk¬ 
ers, he will leap up, look tc his loom, and play 
with his shuttle as a child with a new toy. Hone 
will warm his heart from that moment,—hope 
will be in his face when he hurries out to hear if 
the news be true,—hope will be in his speech 
when he returns. These, multitudes of these 
sufferers, are they whom I have pitied; and }or 
‘Ihem, therefore, you must let me now be glad.” 

END OF THE FIRST PART. 


W. Ciowti, Sumford-itrtel. 
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PREFACE.- 


Some of my correspondents will not be surprised 
at the notice I find myself ccjnpelled to give, that 
1 shall henceforward take in no uni)aid letters, 
directed in an unknown ha.idvvfiting, which have 
not the name oi*the writer sujrerscubefl. The .ss. 
of postage for anonymoids flattery or abuse is one' 
to which I cannot be expected to submit. 

As for the other tax,—on time,—thus imposed 
on mf self and others, it may supersede some of it 
to declare, once for all, that no appeals to ige, 
whether made in print or by letter, anonymous or 
avowed, have or shall have any eflect upon me, 
unless they are addressed to my reason. If my 
arguments are open to refutation, I shall be thank- 
f«l to have them refuted. If my views are founded 
on a false or narrow induction, the most acceptable 
as well as the truest kindness Will be to show me 
where lies the error or deficiency. As an illus¬ 
trator of truth, it behoves me to listen, with the 
utmost respect, to applications like these ; but, as 
a vowed servant of the people, I am not at liberty 
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to attend, to ajipcals to indiviilnal interests, 
whether presented in the form of,evil jirognostica- 
tions, of friendly cautions, or v/f flattery, gross or 
refined. 

What’ have just said is apjdicable to only a few 
individuals, to some of .vvlioir I owe gratitude for 
!.ind intentions, and towards others of whom I feel 
more concern than resentment. To those to whom 
my work has been,, in my own liearl, dedicated 
fron^the beginning,—the people,—I have only to 
say that their generous ap])reciation of my object 
iff oO effective 'a supjjort and stimulus, that nothing 
'troubles me but a sense of'the imperfection of my 
service ; and that the most precious of my hopes 
is, tint I nitty became cajiable of serving them with 
an ability which may bear some proportion 'to the 
rqspect tfitn which I regard their interests. 

’ H. M. 
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Chapter I 

THE COOPERS AT HOME. 

A FINE spring slioweri^as falling one May morn* 
ing, ifi 1826, when Mft. Cooper* the,weaver’s 
wife, was busily engaged in dusting her husband’s 
loom, taking advantage of the interval betw^'en 
the finishing of the piece with which he was now 
gone to his emj)loyer, and the beglnjjiKgi of the 
new one which be expected to bring home? 
Many weavers are as averse to dusting and clean¬ 
ing taking place in their peculiar, department as 
the most slovenly bookworm. They appear to 
believe that a canopy of cobwebs sheds as im¬ 
portant an influence on their work as the student 
eipects from the midnight lamp. Old Short was 
one of these, and Mrs. Cooper, therefore, 
thought herself fortunate in his absence at the 
same, time, and on the same errand with her 
liusband. She might not only clean her hus¬ 
band’s loom in peace, but have a touch at the 
old man’s, in the hope that the removal of some 
18 d 
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ells of g,','li\vel), and an anijdo mousure of dust, 
r.iiirlit escape Ills notice. Having opened the 
windows wide to admit the air freshened by the 
patteriitg shower, shb sang to her baby,—still 
BO called, ‘hough now nearly three years old,— 
cnccHirnging, from time‘,,tt> time, the'imj)erfect 
imitations of the child',ts he stood pulling but¬ 
tercups to ]iieccs at a chair, and cramming the 
remains through holes in its rush bottom, '.rhere 
were hopes that the child would, at some future 
day, be jjcrl'ect in this song, for Short sang it 
from inonimg till night; and, when he was ah- 
seni, Mrs. Cooper unconsciously took it up as 
()ften as |lic^ looked towards his^ciid of the room, 
'she was very tired of hearing it, too; hut it was 
Mu h a good (fxchangc ftir the grumblings of for¬ 
mer years, that she never found fault with the 
tiiQlody, and made up her mind to hear it hourly 
for the few years old Short might have to,live. 

JK.'. he left off grumbling ? For a rea- 
.son which docs not prevail with all grumblers,— 
tliat he liad nothing to complain of. For two 
years Mr. Culver had given him constant em¬ 
ployment, and paid him well; and he heard so 
much on all sides of tlie great relief to the manu¬ 
facturers from the reduction of the duties on raw 
silk,—a reduction permitted in order to prepare 
the manufiicturcrs for a fair competition with the 
French when the prohibition of foreign silks 
should cease,—that he became less confident in 
his predictions that the trade would be found to 
be ruined ; that the French would carry all be¬ 
fore them; and (hat tlie last days of Spitalliclds’ 
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industry were* approJcliinjj. lie lia^' so often 
onii)lialically ta'i.en liiS neighbours to witness that 
ho was weaving his last piece, and been jirof^'iitly 
found \waving, anofticr, thjtt he liad now let the 
subject drop, and adoj)ted the more cl^eerfaUsay- 
ing, “ Suflicient unto yic day is the evil tl^ereof.” 
This served his purpoRi* very well, though he 
would have found ii diflfcult, if (questioned, to 
jioint out what evil he proposed thus j)hilosojjhi- 
cally to endure. In summer, to be sure, it was 
sometimes hot; and the days^ went on to grow 
dark early in winter; but the Cooper#'Wore kind 
to him, and able, through their own prospwli:'/, 
to take good care of him. The child was readily 
admitted to be any tiling but r^plaguc ;*and witm 
fifteeif shillings a-week ^herewitli to answer his 
own small wants, the old man was not only 
abundantly suj)plied for the present, but had been 
able to accomplish one or two objects which ho 
had long had at heart. Ills buriai ^<>ijcy was 
safely laid by ; and he had bought a venorabltk 
Bible, which had been discovered by a neighbour 
lying on a book-stall, with hi^ grandmother’s 
birth entered on the fly-leaf. Sliort could' not 
read; but he was uneasy as long as this Bible 
lay on the stall, liable to be tossed about without 
atiy pretence of consideration for his grand¬ 
mother’s name. Here it was now, deposited o» 
the highest shelf of the cu])board, so that there 
was no fear of the child getting to it before he 
should be sixteen, unless on a Sunday morning, 
when it was regularly taken down to be dustcd._ 
As it was immediately replaced, however, being 

B ^ 
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far too v,nlaal)lc to be rca(|; out of, it was not 
likely to receive any liarnr at tlie hands of the 
baby. ’W ith all ])rescnt needs' aniidy suj)])lied, 
and prevision being nadc for his. body-and liis 
Eible being disposed .of as they ouglit to be, it 
was ccrjainly much more, veasonablc that Sliort 
should sing than gruinUib. 

“ Look, look, Ichauod! See how the rain 
pours down ! Look at the shining bright rain¬ 
drops, my pretty one ! ” said Mrs. Cooper, as she 
threw open another lattice, and cast a glance 
into the raorsel of garden-ground behind.— 
“'Ceck-a-doodk-do! How the cock shakes off 
the wet. Come, my pet, come and see the cocks 
>llind hens m the shower; and the tulips! O, the 
fine tulips ! How soon,-they will blow after this 
rain. Come, Icbabod, come, see the tulips! ” 

I nstead of toddling across the room in answer 
to his mother’s call, as usual, the child seCup a 
cry of ^(srjor, not without cause. In thrusting 
bis green and yellow leaves into the holes of the 
rush-bottomed chair, he had pushed his hand 
through, and vias a fast prisoner till his mother 
released him. When this was done, and it only 
remained to appease him, he was taken to the 
window to call for the gipsyman to come and 
mend the poor chair. Long did mother and child 
tall, in mimickry of each other, and no gipsy- 
man appeared ; lilt instead of him, old Short and 
the two neighbours, who also wove in this room, 
all seeming very angry. 

“ Slake haste in from the wet, Mr. Shdrt,” 
cried the house-wife from the window “ and bring 
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llio noiprlibows in It'illi you for sli«llcr till tlio 
sliovvor is over, ’^fis a fnio pcltiirg sj)ring 
bhower.” 

AmUMrs. CoopA set dt^wu the cliiM »l a chair 
which had no Ifoles, whijo she hastily ))Ut put of 
sight her duster and Jljvush, that Short’s evident 
ill-huinour might not Af'increased b)i»th?ap])ear- 
ance of any preparadon fttr cleaning. 

“ 'S'ou are welcome, neighbours,” said slic tt? 
one after another, as their heads emerged froiii 
the darkness of the winding jtaireaso. “ J’lenty 
of room ; room for twice as man^ the looms 
being all einjRy at this time. ’Tis a tiwio/us 
chance that the looms should be all four i|uiet at 
once; but- 

“ it will be a more hurious chance when they 
arc all going again,” observed Rogers, one of 
the neighbours. 

“ Aye, aye,” replied old SlSort, “ I, for'one, 
have wove my last piece.” 

“ Wliy, dear me, Mr. Short, havA yoh got Ip 
saying that again ? Only think how often you 
have said that, and, bless God ! irtias never come 
true.” 

“ ’Tis true enough now, however,” he replied. 
“ There is hardly a master that will give out a, 
Cane to-day. There’s nothing doing, nor never 
will bo, while those cursed French arc on tlje 
face of the earth.” 

“ 1 thought you told me there was no more 
fear of them ? I thought you were delighted at 
what the government ordered about the lengths 
of their pieces,—that none should come here of 

'n « 
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llic lenolhs 'that we knew tliey hatl woven ? I 
retiioinbcr you rul)bccl your hvinds over that news 
till till child laughed again.” 

“ Ayo, that soundcchall vei*y well; but govern¬ 
ment can’t,.or won’t, pvjjvont those goods coming, 
thoughjthey are j)rohibitedf. The French arc as 
hard at wc/k as ever, Veaving silks of the new 
lengths, and the other goods are 2 )OUriug in all 
along the coast, by means of the smugglers, 
'riiero is more sinuggl(?d silk in the market now 
than over was kiioivn before, and-” 

“ JJut it'will soon be all sold and gone; and 
besides, in two anonths the law will let them in, 
so .as to .allow peoj'le to buy them fairly; and 
iShen there will be jtn end of the smuggling, they 
say.” 

“ Never tell me ! By that time, the new 
goods that are now on their looms will be ready. 
No,’no ; it will just be as it has always beep with 
the Spitalfich's weaver. Heaven and earth try 
togctherwliich can spite him niost.” 

“ Well, now, Mr. Short, 1 must think it is 
hardly right toS>.ay so. We have had our sh.are 
of troubles, to be sure; but every thing th.at could 
he done seems to me to have been thought of. 
You should remember how long we were espe¬ 
cially favoured as to wages.” 

(I “ And much good it did us ! Can you deny 
that at tli."t very .time all our best orders went to 
Paisley and Macclesfield, while we ought to have 
had our hands full, as not being such mushroom 
folks as they ? Can you deny, that people next 
took it into their heads to wear cottons, so that 
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ill one wiiitci* <’)ur Uioiisaml looms «tood idle? 
^'ou may not rcme.nber llie winter ol'iseventy- 
tliree; 'twas before your lime, 1 fancy; buUthcrc 
was llie liand, of tiod ujicn the peojile. if any- 
\vlier<': poor starviiifr cr^tures lying abojjt on 
the door-sills, too to get home, when they 

had been out for tli; *citance of au«ln*s. JJut 
even lliat was nothing l6 the distress of fifteen 
and sixteen, which I sujijiose you do not pretemfr 
to forget.” 

“ J'orget it! no,” replied l^irs. Cooper, with a 
inoiiniful sliahe of the head. “ That Was the year 
nm poor father died ; and mother and I tluMiglit 
he iiiigbt have lived longer (though he had worn 
himself out at !iis loom) if jvc could ^lave noW. 
rishef. him better, and him hear the cheerful 
sound of the loom. Then it was that he advised 
me to set to work and qualify myself for a ser¬ 
vice, instead of remaining a weaver; he repent¬ 
ing, as he said, that he had brought me up to an 
occupation that wears the spirits b^it*chang(j^B 
as much as the body by its toils. No; 1 do not 
lorgct that winter; but I slioul*be sorry to say 
any thing about spiting the Spit&lfields weavers, 
for I am sure every thing was done for us that 
charity could do.” 

' “ Well, hut ] don’t like charity, for my part; 
it is not the same thing as earning, and being 
beholden to no man.” 

“ Why, that’s true; but you have been be¬ 
holden to no man of late. You have earned to 
your heart’s content for a long time past, without 
interruption from God or man, Mr. Short.” 
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“ Not without spite from'man, misli'css. Do 
you forget my being forbidden to keep pigeons 
theset-last eighteen months '! Tiiere was notliing 
in the w.orkl I cared ajjout like my jiigeoMs; ami 
novv,_^since these many mew houses', vvitli wonder¬ 
ful good windows, have been built, I must send 
away m'y Ixrds, lest they ifiould break a ])ane.” 

“ You should forgivcv that, in consideration of 
your neighbours having more air and light. \'ou 
very liouses, new and with sashed windows, 
should show you piat limes arc improved, Mr. 
Short.” «. 

Jiake, the i)uildcr, will hardly tell you tikiit 
they are,” observed Dickens, the weaver. “ You 
jji.ould hate seen him just now, holding forth to 
us about liow we have all'bcen deceived, dyhen 
every thing looked so bright two years ago, he 
began to build, thinking there could never be 
houses enough fdr all the weavers that would be 
wanted; and ^ow. Culver gives out scarcely a 
qane, arfUTWliere is Lake to get his rents ? ” 

“ Has not my husband got a cane?” asked 
Mrs. Cooper, \with a faltering voice. 

“ Not he, I' warrant,” replied Short; “ and 
neitlier Dickens nor I want our looms; so there 
is six shillings a week, besides work, struck olT 
from you at once. And now, mistress, 1 supi 
p^rse you will leave off being thankful for nothing, 
as you are so ready to he.” 

Mrs. Cooper made no other answer than tak¬ 
ing up little Ichabod, who was holding up his 
forefinger, and saying “ hark!” to a noise in the 
street. When it came nearer, he did not like it, 
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and liis under'li; bcf;an to j)roject, ami his inno¬ 
cent chin to vvrinkift for a cry. Ilis motiier 
cliattored to Ijinf to send away his fears, tlwngh 
she did'not like whRt she heard any better than 
he.' 

Tramji, Iranij), can^ many feet, and the buzz 
of voices rose and san^i.* Some humlreds must 
have passed, before ever/casement in tiie house 
was opened for the inmates to peep out. A 
sudden gleam of sun whicli came out diverted 
the child’s attention ; and vvlipn he stretched out 
his hand, with an impatient cry, tif snatch the 
ra’mdro])s that trembled and glistened fro» the 
e.aves, every man of the crowd below looked up 
as he passed. 'I^iey mipht ary^ where fiavc beeit 
knowh for weavers by \hc projecting eyes and 
narrow slioulders which distinguish the tribe, and 
yet more by the shuffling step with which they 
sloppqd through the pools, witlifect whose at^us- 
tomed motion was on the treadles (A the loom. 
The pallid gloom which sat on their faces was » 
less peculiar characteristic; it belongs equally to 
the sinewy miner, the stout plou^liman, and the 
withered operative, when want is at their heels, 
and they believe, rightly or wrongly, that it is 
the word of tyrants which has set it on to dog 
tnem. 

“ Holla, there! where are you marching?4’ 
cried Dickens from the window. “ 'Where is 
Cooper?” ho inquired, perceiving that Mrs. 
Cooper’s glance was wandering over the crowd, 
and that she had checked herself when about to 
ask for him, fearing, no doubt, that he might not 
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like to bo called out from among hb companions 
by a woman’s voice. Evcry'inan looked round 
him, Md no Cooper came out. ' 

“ He b not there, ipy misWess,”.said Dickens, 
seizing his hat, and clJtiering down the narrow 
stairs to join the mob. “ I must just go and see 
what is doii’.'g; and you^Vlll get news from your 
husband before I come iiack, I’ll be bound.” 

'' There seemed to be a halt at the end of the 
street, and Short and Mrs. Cooper, who were 
now left to their mutual conjectures, emulated 
each other in leaning out of the window, to see 
what '•/as to happen next. 

“ Dad, dad, dad,” said young Ichabod pre- 
••fihtly, kissing the nalin of his hand, as was his 
wont when bis father came in sight from abroad. 

“ Why, there’s my husband! and I never saw 
him all this time,” cried Mrs. Cooper, hastening 
to g6 down to him as he stood willi folded arms, 
leaning against the door-post below.—All he 
could teUwa's that he feared some mischief would 
happen. There had been discontent for some 
little time ; the "florst hands being turned off one 
week, and more' and more by degrees, till now, 
when many of the best had been sent home 
without the expected employment. There was 
great anger against tlie masters, and, above all, 
agaiiist the Frenchman. Cooper fancied they 
were about to call him to account, from the 
stand the crowd seemed to be making near his 
house. 

“ But, John, what are we to do?” 

“ Why, we must get on without that six shil- 
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linajs a-'\vock,t'.Il our neighbours liavenvork again. 
] iir.ist work a little harder, that is all.” 

To her sui jirist and delioht, Mrs. Coope* no\v 
])er( eivftd that^hcr ifUsband had lodged jnst with- 
ii) the door the cane thatfshe had bt^en assured 
bad been denied bivn! He, happier than his 
neighbours in being a*b<?ttcr workrnwi, Had cm- 
jiloynient; and bis wife tould spare a good-na¬ 
tured suiile at Short's propensity to make th? 
worst t)f everything, and also some sympathy for 
the. I ’renehninn.—She should Ije sorry if any harm 
came to him, far away as the younj ladies, his 
sister,s, wero from their friends,. It was * pity 
they came, to be sure, interfering with English- 
mcii’s ju'oper business; but tjjey seemed to coB- 
due, liiemselvps very W(^l- 

“ Except in the point of bis picking out the 
best wtiavcrs, and getting tbcm from the other 
maiuifacUirers,” observed Cuo/icr. "‘He w^uld 
fain have had me ; but I told Mn Culver he 
might dc])ond upon me, as I have too much spirit 
to leave an English master for a foreign one.” 

' “ Eesidi’s that, you would htlfdly know what 
to make of bis new sorts of looms and patterns. 
They u oidd not come easy to your hand.” 

“ For that matter,” replied Cooj)er, “ I am 
liot above learning anything new, even from a 
Frenchman; and I have some curiosity to* find 
out how they manage a ccrtain»thing that I have 
been trying after these two years. 1 shall try 
and try again, for I don’t want to come out at 
last a worse weaver than Cook,” 

“ You a worse weaver than Cook!” exclaimed 
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tlje wife. V I sliould like to see tlie clay when 
that will happen, John Coo.j»<;r.” 

Co,o])er smiled and reinindcd his wife how 
much ensier it is to injprove-one’s craft when put 
in the way by a knowhiipf j)crson, than when one 
has to find it out for one’s self. Nevertheless, as 
Culver iiacWbccn a good master to him, he would 
continue to work for> him, if the Frenchman 
ofl'ered him the weight of his first jiieee in gold. 

“ This much,” continued Cooper, “ 1 am 
willing to do for^ Culver: but as to anything 
more, I am for letting a man have fair play, he 
he French or bg he English. I would not per¬ 
secute any man for choosing to settle in one 
,j>iace ratiier tliaii_ another, whatever 1 might 
think about its being better for him to ren><iin in 
his own country.” 

“ Do you think Culver encourages the people 
against the Frenchman ?” 

“ Not one cvf the masters likes him ; and indeed 
|(e does steal their trade very fast.” 

“Aye, just at present; but his secrets will 
soon get abroad; and others will manufacture as 
well as he; and then they ought to thank him 
for teaching them.” 

“ May be they will then : but they don’t now. 
Not that Culver would lift his hand and say, 
,J}urn down that man’s house;’ but lie would 
athcr not hear him praised as his own weavers 
praise him.”, 

“ They praise everything about him but his 
odd speech. What a misfortune ’tis that he can¬ 
not speak English as we do! ” 
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M. Gaubioti, tlic gciitlcnian in qiTestioi), d.aily 
lliouglit 80 too. Ij'i! could inukc his way, as to 
language, very rl'ell with educated persiHiS; but 
the diah;ct of [lis^wfflivers nu/.lflod Idm peipetually. 
Ills foreman acted as Interpreter but in his 
absence, M. Gaubioy, Vho at Lyons Ijjid been 
thouglit to be very accoiTiplished in Ihe English 
language, found J;hat hi could not understand 
one word in ten that was said to him. The case 
was made worse by his being a linnd man, and 
fully alive to all the peculiarities of his situation, 
without being able to make light of them as 
some of .tbo gayer tempered of *108 countrymen 
would have dong. 

On the ])resent occasion.* M. Gaubion was 
taken»by surprise ; andVnintelligible as the yells 
of an English mob were likely to be to him at 
any time, there was no chance Ids understand¬ 
ing l^iein amidst the conflict ( 3 f feelings under 
which he now listened to tlienp. ^ TJie word 
“ Macclesfield ” alone struck bis ear as fainiliaa, 
and he comprehended from it that the people 
disapjwoved of the ])roceedings d^hisfirm in that 
])lace, where he believed he had been doing what 
must be acceptable in employing some hundreds 
of people in throwing and manufacturing silk, 
lie knew that building had been going on, through 
the stimulus given by his demand for labour, ai^ 
that which had arisen in other quarters, partly 
through rivalship of himself, partly from an un¬ 
controlled sjnrit of speculation, and, yet more, 
because the silk trade was really, on the whole, 
in an improving condition. He wanted to ex- 

V 
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plain to tlie' crowd that one, thousaiid new houses 
had been demanded by a<lveHiscment in Maccles¬ 
field, *tlie year before, and tliat from four to five 
thousand ajijirentiefis Vad been wanted ab'out the 
same- time*; and thatnf, after this tremendous 
state of, activity, manufacturers found their busi¬ 
ness slack fbr a time, it was hard to lay the blame 
on him of what had resultutl from their own 
oxtrava<ranl s])eculations. It was wronging him 
to suppose that his concern, however flourishing, 
could swallow up all others, or that he had any 
more to do with the teinjKirary distress at Mac¬ 
clesfield or in Spitalfields than at Cov'entr}^ where 
tjierc weipe thousands out of einployment at this 
Very time.—M. Gai.bion <,ould find no words, how¬ 
ever, at the critical moment; and if he hau, they 
could scarcely have been heard while the builder, 
w ho could not g‘»t his rents, was haranguing, and 
the di8a[ipointed 'weavers were shouting, and the 
envious .ma,ntifacturers on the outskirts of the 
Mob were grumbling about the favour shown to 
Frenchmen by an unpatriotic government. There 
was notliing tod'cdonc but to throw down among 
the crowd the newspaper containing the adver¬ 
tisements about houses and apprentices,' and to 
trust to the sense of the people to discover what 
it WQS that they were to make out from the pro¬ 
ved in g. 

The constables now arrived and inspired him 
with more confidence in their staves than he had 
in the good sense of the people. Stragglers fell 
off from the main body in all directions, till 
nobody chose to stay to be marked as disposed for 
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a riot. They K ft the loreigiicr wonddling in lim- 

Bclf. 

“ What is it tifat these people would h;w« ? I 
employ* hundrpds ot them,, and they complain. 

1 leach them ray* superior (art, and thfy an* jea¬ 
lous. If I were to 5 iif])loy hut twenty ^vhore 1 
employ a hundred, they*w8uld complain yet more. 
If we Frenchmen kcj)t tljfe secrets of our manu- 
faeture, those English would nourish a stilT 
stronger jealousy. What is it that they would 
have ?” 

This was just the question which Mrs. Cooper 
had ready for her husband to answer, wlicn he 
returned, newspa^jer in hand, from M. Gaubion’s 
liouse. ^ 

“ ikey want a steady, ijniform demand,” was lus 
rejdy ; “ which neither M. Gaubion, nor anyone 
else, can ensure them, unless thejjiould give them 
masters with cool and sound ‘heads, and find 
some broom that would sweep away tjje mischiefs 
that remain from old bad plans. IIosv is M. 
Gaubion, or any one else, to prevent tlte slack¬ 
ness whieh comes of building If thousand new 
houses to hold five thousand new apprentices in 
one town ?—of which you may read in this paper. 
And if we are so jealous of the French goods 
as by law to declare all of a wrong length vvhich 
are made ready to be sold here as soon as tht^ 
are allowed to be brought in, haw is Gaubion, or 
any one else, to prevent the smuggling of those 
goods ? What we want is a little prudence on 
the j)art of the government and the masters, and 
a little patience on that of the men.” 

0 *2 
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“Aye, jfiitience!” cried'Short. “Patience 
enough wanted to hear you talk ! Here you 
have keen ])reaching jaiidenee-aiid patience these 
ten years ; and all for whSit? jian aiiything 
make, the silk trade prosper ?” 

“ It hps prospered, foi ,two years past, only 
gather too > vehemently', ’ ' replied Cooper. “ If 
the masters had let it grow u little more gradually, 
all would have been right: and all will be right 
yet, if we have but a little viatience, as I said 
before.” 

“ You have no reason for saying that, in the 
face oS all experience.” 

“ I have reason ;—and that (rom experience. 
Ttic demand for thr,',)wn silk is greater tlian ever 
it ..was ; and if that is aot a good sign, L don’t 
know what is. Nearly twice as much thrown 
silk is imported .now as there was when the trade 
was'most protected; and our throwsters at home 
find a demapd'for a million of pounds more than 
was needed two years ago. Now what is this 
silk all wanted for but to be woven ? and, depend 
upon it, Mr. Slfort, you will have your share.” 

“ Aye, when, I wonder ? You talk as if I 
were a young man, instead of an old fellow who 
can’t wait for his bread till new-fashioned schemes 
are tried, and the old ones found to be best. 
"VPhen, I say?’’ 

“ When we make trial of fair play between 
nation and nation ; which will be after next 
July.” 

“ And here is May now,” observed Mrs. 
Cooper. “ If no more silk is to be smuggled 
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after July, Mr. Sliort, you will 3oo» be at yotir 
loom again. I wiali [ could think that the 
French gentlentan would he coml'ortaljhi alter 
that time ; hut I i’#ar the feeling against him is 
too strong to’gd down sejsoon.’’ 

“ That is the worst of such feelings ever being 
allowed to grow up,” f(^)lltd her husband.* “ How¬ 
ever we may talk about hcfiiig on free, and fair, and 
friendly terms of com})etition with the h'reinU! 
after July, 1 doubt whether we shall he willing to 
make the ex]jcriinent really fair one, as if wo 
belonged all to one country.” 

“ Why, John,” said his wife, “ even yoawould 
not work for the foreigner so soon as for your 
old employer. *You were spying so* this vdl-y 
inorining.” 

John muttered something about 'its being a 
different thing countenancing Frenchmen in their 
jn-oper country and in one’s owifneighbourlrt)od ; 
but he could not give a very satisfacU)^ account of 
what he meant. He ended by hopiiTg that lhc;e 
would he room in the world of production for 
everybody ; and that all would Wd out where it 
was easiest to get what all waiited, that each, 
wliether English, French, or Chinese, might be 
employed to furnish what he could provide most 
easily and cheaply, and all help one another. If 
this were done, all might perhaps be welP fuj- 
nished with necessaries and comforts ; and, if 
not, their privations would not be made more 
bitter by the jealousies which God’s children now 
nourished against one another. 

c 3 
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Sliort was’sure the only way to h.'.ve peace and 
quiet was to go on in the old way. 

“ Vyiiat shall we make of you, my boy?” cried 
Cooper, catching up the chilti for a romp,- before 
beginiiing fhe arduous; task of putting his new 
piece into the loom. ” What shall we make of 
you, child? w Will you ile a little weaver?” 

The boy immediately .began stamping with his 
liny foot, and reaching out his hand for the 
shuttle. 

“ Why, look! ’’ cried his delighted mother. 
“ He .is pretending to weave already. Aye; 
that is. the way,,,my boy. Tread, tread ! That 
is the way. 'Will Ichabod be a weaver, like 
faVher ?” 

In steadier limes th^-n his father livcdxin, I 
hope,” said Cooper. “ Iley, boy ? W^ill you 
weave like a Frenchman, Ichabod, so that your 
loom may be as busy as a Frenchman’s ?” 

“ And carry an English he.art in your breast, 
dpar, all the' time ?” added old^Short. 

“ Without hating the foreigners,” observed 
Mrs. Cooper. We must teach him, John, that 
there is room in the wide world for all.” 
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CilJiPT15R II; 

MATTERS OF TASTE. 

Though M. Gaubioti was liimself too sliy to be 
very eager about the Irfciity of bis neigb Sours, be 
liad no wish to j)lace an;f restraint upon the in¬ 
clination of his household for intercourse, ndl 
only with the families to whom they had brought 
special introductions, but wi^h those whose near 
residence tempted to an acquaintance.* Mr. Culver 
and he merely exchanged bows and slight^reet- 
ings when they passed ; but that was no reason 
why Mr. Culver s daughters, jvho met* his litfle 
sister.'Adelc at childrcn’iJjjarties, should not be her 
companions at other times; nor why Mademoiselle 
Gaubion, the elder sister, and his housekeeper, 
should not indulge her hospitalS?dispositiom and 
make as many friends as she coulil. 

It was a great mortification to thiS lady to see 
her brother looked coldly upon by those who 
ought, she believed, to be capabfefof appreciating 
his manifold merits : but she conceived that this 
coldness would only be increased by her becom¬ 
ing reserved also; and that the best justice and 
kindness to him was to endeavour to interest 
those whom he could not exert himself to prji- 
pitiate. She made herself popular for his sake, 
and earnestly hoped in time to see her own popu¬ 
larity merge in his. Mr. Culver already pro¬ 
nounced her a very amiable and accomplished 
young person, and declared himself' happy in 
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allowing Cliarlotte and Lucy to. visit Adelo, 
tliough nurse was somewhat lofty in her way of 
talking about the freedom which the foreigners 
were so ready to use with Ifjr young ladies.— 
The tijpie had been whi n a sentence I'roin nurse 
would have settled the itiuKer any way she chose ; 
but the ’girls were growhig up now to an age 
when it was proper to donauit them about their 
Hndertakings and jdeasures; and nurse had never 
been what she once was since the loss of her son. 
She was more j)rejudiced and more ])ecvish than 
ever, and hati, therefore, lost much of her autho¬ 
rity ov,er her mafiter as well As bor charges. As 
she did not choose herself to lift the knocker of a 
J’ffencliniah’s door,, there was nothing for it but 
to order Susan to go witlhthe girls instead, a 
Before Charlotte and Lucy had been long 
seated, they were observed to be exchanging 
looks and whispering about something which 
stood on a table at one end of the room. 

, “ My flowers! You envy me niy flowers,” 
said Mademoiselle Gaubion. Smell them then. 
Are they not sWefit as they are full blown t ’’ 

Not all_ the politeness which Charlotte could 
muster enabled her to say that the smell was very 
sweet. Instead of white-thorn, mignionettc, and 
carnation, the perfume was rather that of musk. 
She caught Mademoiselle Gaubion’s hand in the 
midst of its flourishes to and from her nostrils, and 
obtained a close view of the bouquet. It was 
artificial.—Lucy agreed with her that neither had 
ever [before seen such artificial flowers; and it 
was long before they were tired of placing them in 
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various liglitsr; and trying how easy* it would be 
to deceive nurse and'tlioir youngest sister as they 
had themselves been deceived. Harriet Jlretne 
would hardly wear fier lily of the valley anymore 
if she could see'these, ivhe might It^ok through 
her father’s stock many times before she would 
find any^so fresh loolcfhg',—so very4iatural. 

In a little while, Mademoiselle Gaubion observed, 
such flowers as these might be had in every sh^ 
in London where such goods were sold. In 
July- 

“ O, that is when French silks !nay be had, 
papa savs. But these flowers cannot be made of 
silk.” 

Mademoiselle Gaubion ex,plained that the Co- 
coonv. of silk-worms weye used for these flow^s, 
and showed how they were painted and embroidered 
into the semblance of real flowjys. She offered 
to teach Charlotte how to malte them, if it was 
thought worth while. Charlotte thought it would 
be well worth while, as all flowers except such 
coarse-daubed bunches as she did not like to wear,' 
'cost a great deal of money. 

Adele also had yet to learn. She had had 
plenty of flowers for her doll’s robe and turban 
at Lyons ; but she had bought them, as they 
cost next to nothing there. 

“ Ah,” said Lucy, “ we were wondering h»w 
some French things can bo made ‘so cheap. 
Niirse has a beautiful box that her son got some¬ 
how from France, and it cost only a shilling. 
He told her so, for fear she should think he had 
done an extravagant thing. There is a glass at 
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the bottom ■; and the sides are of pink paper, 
beautifully plaited-; and there is an cnainclled 
picture,of the Virgin and St. Somebody; and 
round the jneture, the prettiest wreath of llowers ; 
—tiny roses and forget-me-not, and yellow buds 
and green leaves betwe^eni It is a large box,— 
as large‘as my hand; dnih il cost only a shilling. 
The flowers alone would cost two, ])apa' says, if 
i^e ordered such to be made here.” 

“ We would show you that box,” said Char¬ 
lotte, “ but that we do not like to ask nurse now 
for anything that her poor son gave her. She 
can think of nothing but him all the day after, 
if we do.” 

. Poor*nurse! l^as her son left her?” asked 
Mademoiselle Gaubion. 

O, he died,—and so shockingly ! It is more 
than two years ggo now ; but nurse is as grieved 
as ever when anytliing puts her in mind of it. It 
was so dreadful for the first few days,—before 
it. was known exactly what had become of him! 
Nurse would not believe he was dead; and she 
was always sayftrg that the smugglers had carried 
him out to sea, and sold him for a sailor, like 
somebody she once hoard about. She was sure 
lie would come back one day, either a rich India 
merchant, or begging at the door,—or somehow. 
.Afld then, when the next letter came-” 

“ Did it tell ? Was he dead ?” 

“ O yes. Papa would not let us tell Maria, 
for fear of its making her afraid to go to bed; 
and I believe he did not mean us elder ones to 
know; but nurse set us to ask my brother Kobert; 
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lor slio iicvm' lielievod that papa liad told her 
(‘\eiytliiiig. l)y yot know, vphen they had shot 
liiiii dead, they pift his body into a caveiwin the 
clifl', oTi the 4)p^ol*a flight of steps, a.id sitting 
nj) so that he looked as if he was aljvc, the first 
moment they found ^lifti.’ 

“ lint O, wliat do *you think put* it into tlicir 
lieads to look for Imn tlfcrc?” interrupted Lu^y. 
“ 'idiey saw two clitf-ravens fly out when some- 
boily went near tlie cavern ; and then they knew 
that there must be a body tlisre.” 

Lucy stoj)})ed short at a sign from her sister, 
who thought the rest of the story too howible to 
be told. Sinco- Adelc could not mctjte out Jty 
any mode of crossapte^tioniig, what these fur¬ 
ther ^)arliculars were, Sie wanted next to kn«>w 
what caused Nicholas to be murdered. Her 
sister explained to her, with so Wiuch feeling, the 
naun ? of the service on whicli he had bcim en¬ 
gaged, and showed so much concega at his fate, 
that Lucy said, half to herself, and looking wist¬ 
fully at Mademoiselle Gaubion. 

“ 1 shall toll nurse how sorry,you are.” 

“ Tell her, if it can comfort her to have the 
sym))athy of a stranger.” 

“ A stranger,—a foreigner,” repeated Lucy, 
still half to licrself. 

“ I said a stranger, not a foreigner,” repllfed 
Mademoiselle, smiling. “ A\ long as it is a 
stranger who sympathizes, what matters it whether 
she be native or foreign?”, 

“ Nurse thinks,” replied Charloy;e, “ that 
French people are not sony when any harm 
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comes to those wlio try to prevent the^r smuggling. 

She was saying tliis morning-” 

Another sign from Cliiirlotto. 

“ Tell-:ne wh.at she said,” replied IVracleirioisellc, 
smiling in. a way which cml)oldcned Lucy to 
proceed., 

“ She sai(i she did not \Vant to have anybody 
in the neighbourhood tfiat hud helped to murder 
her son ; and that every French person had helped 
to murder him, because it was the trying to get 
in French goods that m.ade all the mischief.” 

“ Nurse docs not know, perhaps, that the 
French suffer nc less than the English in this 
kipd of ^struggle. Frenchmen,, are sometimes 
thrown overboard ento J.he sea, or shot on the 
slyore. Frenchmen run .the risk of losing' their 
goods ; and in such a contention, I am afraid it 
sometimes happens that a I'renchnian hates an 
Engfishman.” 

“ What! for smuggling each others goods? 
If they want each others’ goods, why do not 
they buy and sell them at once, without loss and 
fighting and cheating iind murder ? ” 

“ Are you l'’rcnch really sorry about smug¬ 
gling asked Lucy. “ Eecause, if you are-” 

“ You may see in a moment that my brother 
is sorry. Why else should he leave his country, 
at!d come to live here? lie comes to make silk 
here which may <je sold without cheating and 
fighting.” 

• “ And if papa went to Lyons, would the people 
there be glad or sorry to see him ? ” 

“ If he went to make silks, they would not be 
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oitlier particiilarly glad or sorry, *l)ocau:ft: llie 
))eo|i!e at Lyons nia'.5£ silks better than your pajja, 
or any other EilgJishman, knows how tp.niuke 
them yet. ]}ut it' )<)ur j)a]ia went to make cotton 
goods, or knivdk and scissors, or if lie get "up 
iron works, they wouhl *be very glad to have 
him ; for all these thifi^s Sre made b^the English 
better than by the Frencll.” 

“ Then you would get artificial flowers 'sTi 
cheap that you need not make them yourselves,” 
added Adele : “ and you wo^Jd have silk frocks, 
like the Bremes ; for the prettiest sil^ frocks cost 
twelve or fotirteen shillings less (Jiere thanjiere.” 

Charlotte tliought she should like to go to 
Lyons; it wouici be such assaying oT mone^; 
and i^he thought the ^^ons peojile musi^likc 
coming to London, if they could get things made 
of iron, and steel, and cotton, cjieaper than in 
France. Adele proposed that fkere should be a 
general change ; that all the Lyons.people should 
come to London,^nd as many Londoners go tp 
Lyons. As it was plain, however, that this woukl 
leave matters just where they wiSi? at first, as the 
Freneh could not bring their silkAvorms from the 
south with them, nor the English carry their iron 
mines on their backs, the simple expedient oc¬ 
curred to the young ladies of the inhabitants 
sending their produce freely to one another" ii*- 
stead of wandering from home *o produCe it. 

“ If the French woi;ld send me my silk,” ob¬ 
served Charlotte, “ I might save my fourteen 
shillings hero just as well as at Lyons ; and if I 
had to pay a little for the bringing, soi^e Lyons 
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pil’l tfould pay papa for the scndiiif^ of the cotton 
gowns she would buy of him. Wliat a capital 
l)arg!6iTi it would be for us loth ! Do not you 
think so, Mademoiselle V’ ' 

“ J do but there ate many wlio do not. When 
some of our French ruleis wished that our people 
should savci-their money by buying your cottons 
whore they could be «iiad Cheapest, our people 
wore frightened. They sent and told the king 
that France was ready to bathe his throne witli 
her tears in agony.at the idea of buying English 
goods so easily; and now, you know, some of 
you English arc just as much alariE.ed at being 
allowed to get silks cheaper than you can make 
. tliem.” „ 

. '■ ]}ut it is so very silly !” exclaimed Chrrlotte. 
“ Such people might as well j)refer paying five 
shillings for ajjad bouquet to paying half-a-crown 
for a pretty one, like that. J do not sec why 
they should give away money to bad flower- 
makers at that rate.” 

“ Esjiecially when the bad flower-makers might 
gel more mon'fey still by doing something which 
they could do much better. Yet this is just the 
way that Buonaparte made his people waste their 
money, some time ago. He would not let them 
have sugar and coffee from the places where they 
could be had best and cheapest, but would try to 
produce'them atdiome. He made people press 
out the juice of carrots and beet-root, and what¬ 
ever tasted sweet, as the sugar cane will not grow 
in France; and, with a world of trouble, they 
made a little sugar j but it was far too dear for 
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many peo])le io buy. They tried to make Ifea of 
many kinds oi' lierbs*, and coffee of bitter and 
Imnit roots ; wliilt?, all this time, there Wius plenty 
of tea ill Cliina. antf sugar and coffee in the West 
Indies.” 

“ I would have left oif all those things, if 
I might not have "fed ’them properly,” said 
Charlotte. 

Lucy thought it would be very hard to be so 
stinted by any man’s caprice and jealousy ; and 
she saw that the saving would be only in one 
way, after all. The French might save the money 
they were bidden to spend on dear sugar adid bad 
tea, but they wcjpld still lose the ojip^rtunity^of 
selling the goods of their own»manufacture winds 
the Chinese and the \€Mt Indians woukMlE^e 
taken in return for their tea and sugar. It was 
very odd of Buonaparte not to sae that his plan 
caused a loss in every way.—Mademoiselle tlidught 
that he did see this; but that he»<ijd not mind 
the loss to his ow;i people, provided he made the 
English suffer She had nothinjr to say for the* 
good-nature of this; but who yiought of good¬ 
nature when kings go to war, with the exjiress 
purpose of ruining one another as fast as possible, 
while they each boast that God is on their side ? 
She remembered that her father admired Bpona- 
parte as much as anybody could; but even Iftr 
father could not thank him foiT making many of 
the necessaries and comforts of life so dear as 
to prevent his getting on in the world. She-re¬ 
membered the day when the news came that 
foreign trading was to go on again, tier father 
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foumi'himself able then to make her brother Marc 
a farmer. Marc had long vrlslicd to be a farmer; 
but hw'father had not had the power to do any¬ 
thing fo" him while much’of his moiiey was 
swallo'.ved up in the consumption of things which 
were on|vto be had dear “and bad as long as the 
ports were shut. 

“ I suppose,” said Charlotte, “ that must have 
been the ease with many people besides your father. 
Everybody that kept liouse must have saved as 
soon as the ports were opened. I w'ondcr what 
they did witli their savings!” 

“ Madame Mairon began to dress her daugh¬ 
ters in tl)o prettiest English rpuslins that ever 
were seen. All I yens began to admire those 
girisj'tliough some complained that thejnspent 
their money on foreign ! goods. But lam sure 
they laid out a.great deal on native ribbons and 
lace lit the same time, which they could not have 
afforded if fxfa, and sugar had been as high as 
e^i'er. Then there were the (Carillons. They 
set up a hundred more looms directly ; and every 
body called them proud and speculative ; but the 
looms are still busy, 1 fancy.” 

“ Ah, that is the worst of it,” observed Char¬ 
lotte. “ While their looms are going, ours are 
standing still.” 

" “ Not because theirs are going. Witness my 
brother’s.’ The Carillons made silks for many 
countries, but not for England; for they have 
never smuggled, I believe. AVhen your father’s 
weavers sec the goods the Carillons will send 
over, aftei! next July, they may learn to weave as 
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well; and llren your father may sell as many ; 
for there will be jnoil! people t'o wear silks every 
year, in jn'oportioA as Jnore countries ScSid us 
goods, *and wijnt^so^ie in return. There is plenty 
of room in the world foij your fatlicr, and my 
brother, and the Carjllonj.” 

“ 1 wish,” said Tlfflelp, “ you Vould show 
Lucy the shells M. Carilfon gave you.” 

“ What sort of shells?” Lucy asked : and for 
an answer she was shown into a room at the 
roar of the house, which was unlil^ any room 
she had ever seen before. One side of it was 
occupied b^ cases of stuffed birds, some ftom all 
the four quartejs of the world. There w^re 
other curiosities in gre'tL abandance, less capti-' 
vali'i,.; to young eyes tfinu gold-dropped Alrican 
])artridgos, and burnished American humming¬ 
birds ; but the shells transceijjled the most bril¬ 
liant of the winged creatures. Speckled, 
streaked, polishatl, they were held Brforc the eye. 
Tluted, indented, ribbed in waving lines, tlnJy 
were examine 1 by the touch, ^^rmuring, they 
were held to the delighted ear. There was no 
end of admiring the pearly hues of some, the 
delicate whiteness of others, and the fantastic 
forms of those which lay in the centre of the 
cabinet. 

“ So M. Carillon gave you these shglls!” 

“ Some of them. Those in the compartment 
that Lucy is looking tft. M. Carillon’s sons have 
not quite all the world to themselves to trade in ; 
though they do sell their father’s good** on many 
shores. When your brothers grow*up to be 

o 3 
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merclianls, .and sell your father’s ailks in many 
countries, they will bring you sfiells as beautiful 
as thoiie, if you ask them.” 

“ I should like a parrot better,” said Lucy. 

“ lo should like sonie plums and chocolate, 
like thos^ that Pierre had ^ent him from South 
America,” observed Adelel 
^ “ AVell, anything you ])lcasc,” replied Ma¬ 
demoiselle. “ Only let the nations be in good 
humour with one another, and we may all have 
what we likq. I know I should never have pos¬ 
sessed this pretty museum if Jean Carillon had 
not been trading to India, and fallen in with 
tl^ese sheys ; and there is not a r,>auseura in Paris 
•ithat will not be improved, year by year, as our 
slvils’go into new countr^fes, and bring fresh cu¬ 
riosities for us to study and admire.” 

“ But I suppose these shells cost a great deal; 
and the birds, torf'f” 

“ They dtj. at present, because it is a sort of 
new taste, and very little pains,<have been taken 
' to gratify it. ’ But there are shells enough in the 
deep and wide I'pdian seas to furnish the cabinets 
of the world ; and there are birds enough in the 
western forests and gardens to show every child 
in our close cities what beautiful creatures God 
has inade to flutter in his hottest sunshine. The 
tatte will be sure to spread, as it is for the good 
of everybody thafit should spread. Many na¬ 
tives of foreign countries who now lie dozing 
on the burning shores, trying to forget their 
hunger and not to regard the heats, will dive into 
the green 'sea for the beautiful things that are 
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hidden tiiero Tlioy will be uj) and biisy*w]ien 
they see European‘sliips on'the liorizon, and 
sing as they sit po^isbin!^ and preparing th» curi¬ 
osities Vliich ,arc th bring them bread for their 
children, and rafse a roof^ovcr their gwn heads.” 

“ Eut we must p^y’for these curiositjes,” ob- 
jeeted Lucy. “ l^iust j)ay verydiigh ; and 1 
think that is not fair, wllfen birds can be had fjjr 
the catching, and shells by being just taken out 
of the sea.” 

“ When those days come,* iny ilpar, we shall 
pay what will bo a liigh price to those -natives, 
but a low flne to us. People •in their country 
will begin to wiijh for our curiosities, we wi^h 
for theirs. A savage f^ve 4his noble shell, as- 
large as my hand, and**more finely veinocfTTi^u 
any marble in the world, for six nails ; and when 
that savage’s children grow a Httk more civilized 
than we are now, they will give Another such shell 
for a square :ncli_ of your Derbyshire lead ore, 
or half-a-dtzen d”icd English plants. Then tlie 
drying of jilarts here, and the diving for shells 
there, will be a business whicl? *will support a 
family; and both countries will be wiser and 
happier than they were before, by having ob¬ 
tained something new to study and admire.” 

“ I think,” said Adele, “ that peo])le wilj not 
know, till that time, all' that* they might. aM 
should know of what God has ftiade for*them.” 

“ They will certainly not know all the happi¬ 
ness that God has made for them, till they share 
as equally as possible what He has giveijrto each; 
whether it be that'which belongs to sfta, air or 
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eartl), or tlio produce of man’s skills Whatever 
any country produces best, tJ-at lot it excllan^^<! 
for what other countries produce best. Tlius will 
all be bcft served, and in the' best .humour with 
each otlicr.’l 

“If you might choose wliat you would have 
from the finest country m the world, what should 
it be ?” asked Lucy of idadcinoisello. 

“ I should like a great number of things to 
make our museum jnore complete. Hero are 
only a few stray traasures.” 

“ But M. Carillon is going to send you 
sometlwig very strange and very vaKiabh;,” ob¬ 
served Adple. “ Something from Egypt, is not 
rat T’ 

,‘"i’es ; and I shall be Aery glad of wh.atover lie 
may send me ; but he cannot give me what J 
should like bes6.” 

“ 1 know what’ you mean. You want some 
plants. Well; perhaps this mayebe a dried lotus, 
m the flowering reed of the Nile. His son has 
been in Egypt: and how do you know that he 
may not be sen’dfng you plants ?’’ 

“ 1 should like them alive,” repdied Mademoi¬ 
selle. “ The potato was brouglit alive, and it 
grew and flourished; and I should like to try 
whether some of the American shrubs could not 
bfe made to grow here. There are some of the 
Madeira mounlaih plants which I would rather 
have than wine and oranges.’’ 

“ But what would you do with them ? There 
is no room here for such a garden as we had by- 
the river-Elide at Lyons; and even in a conserva¬ 
tory the plants would get smoked,” 
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“ Why, tlyit is true,” replied Mademoiselle, 
bigliiiig. “ Ai'e musit be content with our little 
nmscuni.” 

“ Ai^! yon very*fond of plants?” enquired 
Charlotte. 'Phcn I will take you to two or 
three of pa])a’s weavers-” 

She sto]iped short, »an(1 bit her lyr, ifnd Lucy 
frowned at her. Maddnoisellc asked with a 
smile, 

” W'liat of the weavers ? Will they show me 
flowers ?” 

Charlotte answered eonstrainedly’that.the ope¬ 
ratives of Spitalfields ryere vety fond (jf their 
little gardens, ayd succeeded in raising beautiful 
tulips and auriculas. 

“ O, let us go ! It ejinnot be far, and i<<-i6 a 
very fine evening,” said the eager little latty, 
looking up to the yellow sunshine »'liich streamed 
in from between two opposite Chimneys. Char¬ 
lotte and Lucy glanced at each other, and nei¬ 
ther ofiered to m''ve. 

“Why, my children, is it posable?” cried' 
Mademoiselle, putting a hand Jhthe shoulder of 
each, and looking them full in* the face with a 
smile. “ You are afraid, I sec, to introduce me 
to your father’s weavers. You are afraid to tell 
nurse that you have done so, because poor nurse 
is jealous of the French gentleman, and liis’litdc 
French sister. Is it not so ?” 

The girls seemed about to cry. Mademoiselle 
went on, 

“ \ ou shall request your father to introduce 
me to a florist or two. Meantime, v.)p will ask 
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my bVotlicr ttlietlier tliove are sucli .anioiif!: tliosc 
whom he cmjjlojs. My girls, we are of one 
countty now,—you and- I. Wny should llnnv! 
be any .tormenting, unwovfe’iy jealousy ’ Tell 
me wliy.” 

Charlotte only knew' that some people thought, 
—some 'peo§)le feared,'—it. seemed so very natu¬ 
ral that mauufaeturers wiould get the best weavers 
from one another. 

“ So very natural!” exclaimed Mademoiselle. 
“ I tell you, my gill, that my brother has it not 
in his nature to feel jealousy of a neighbour; 
and I tpll you also that my brother will in time 
give good, weavers to your father and to all of 
itlle same occupation in this neighbourhood. If 
tl^^Auspicion you sjjeal? fA were naturial, it,vvould 
be for my brother to feel it; yet, 1 will take you 
among his men- without fear, if we find that they 
have tulips and auriculas.” 

Before (^harlotte had quite.yenlured to look 
again in Mademoiselle’s face, JVI. Gaubion came 
in, and g.ave her the address of several of his 
men who werh 'as fond of flovvers as herself. 
When she gaily asked him if he w.as afraid of 
the Miss Culvers being admitted to intercourse 
with persons who were working for him, he 
smiled and added the address of a vvom.an who 
was weaving velvet of a particularly curious pat¬ 
tern, which he thought the young ladies might 
like to see. This woman might have auriculas 
too, for aught M. Gaubion knew ; and the party 
set out t^ ascertain the point. 

Mrs. Klis was found at her loom, and over* 
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Iioard to be acoldiiifr lustily till her vTsitors ftopped 
llieir heads through.the gap By which the stairs 
ojiencd into the room, 'ller natural tonercif voice 
was nai immediate^ recoverable, and ■'he spoke 
in something hfctvveen a whine and a scream, 
which suited ill with thc'languid air with which 
she hung her head*«sidc, and fumbled with the 
gilt locket which hung hy a worn hair-chain roujd 
her neck. She had so much the ajipcarance of 
an actress of the lowest grade, that Mademoiselle 
thought there could he no njistakc jn conjectur¬ 
ing that she had not always jaysued hew present 
occupationf nor ofl'cnce in askiwg how the con¬ 
finement suited Jier health. She had^sat at Jjie 
loom, she said, since she was#thc age of thatboyf 
—]'''hiiing to a lad wht» h.ad evidently heffir'yie ' 
ohjecl of her wrath. Not that she had had work 
all that time. O, no! She had sufl'ered her 
share from want of work. InTlccd, it was 'hard 
to tell which was worst for the healtit;—the load 
on the spirits of having no work, or the fatigisc 
of weaving. If the ladies would halieve her, it' 
was a killing occupation. It sSj^ery hard upon 
her stomach, and her heart turned half round ; 
and her lungs,—O, if they knew what lungs she 
had! 

“ You let us know that before we came,up to 
sec you,” observed Mademoiselle. “ If y®u 
think your lungs weal^ is it nbt a pity that you 
should exert them as you did just now ? And, 
this minute, you spoke much louder than we 
need trouble you W) do." 

“ Ah! ma’am, ’tis the way with toy voice.^ 
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Wheii it onciS gets u\), I cmi’t, soifleliow, get it 
down again.” 

Tha, boy at the loom confirnic'd this by a side¬ 
long look of great meaning. fiHis inotlicr'sighcd 
so as U) show a fine remaining capacity of lung, 
and was about to proc<!bd«aboul her infirm head, 
and a weak rncle that shc'-illad had all her life, 
when her visitors turnedithe current of her com¬ 
plaints upon the times. Poor wages ! very poor 
wages ! and hard work. It was a bad sort of 
employment, 

“ Why, tlien, do you bring up your children 
to it ? . Hero aro five looms in this room.” 

Yes, ,ma’am; but only three for ray own 
<*3mily. My eldest-girl is a filler. Those two 
faytlFet looms are let to" neighbours.” 

“ And both with work in them, I see. This 
seems a pretty-piece of black silk that your boy 
is about; and litf seems to be doing his work 
well.” 

-“Pretty well, ma’am; preHy well, for the 
time. I thank the Almighty, Tom is a mid¬ 
dling boy.” 

The little lad had all the appearance of being 
better than a middling boy. lie worked with 
might and main while the ladies stood by, shout¬ 
ing the shortest possible answers to their ques¬ 
tions, amidst the noise of his machine. His 
mother g^vc him & smart rap on the head, and 
asked him where his manners were, to go on 
with his weaving while the ladies spoke to him. 
His look’’ conveyed his apprehension that he 
should ha»c been equally found fault with if he 
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liad quitlod lya grasp of liis IliuUle without feave. 
lie now related tliat he was twelve years old, had 
learned to weav'e •three weeks, and had that 
time weven sixteentyards, for which he was to 
have sixpence a*yard. The ladies thought that, 
in relation to him, his tnoflier’s voice ought to be 
made to come down *i»gaifl, to whatever pitch it 
might have risen. 

“ And whose work is this?” asked Charlotte, 
examining a piece of slight French-white silk, 
carelessly covered with a brown-loo|cing cloth. 

“ Thai’s Peggy’s,’’ replied 'Join. “ She has 
left it for to-night, to make the beds.” 

The girls hat^ observed, as they mgunted t^je 
stairs, that though there was* a green baize on 
the door of the room below, a-handsome iflafij- 
gany chest of drawers, a tea-tray with a tiger 
upon it, and above it two fine pictures,—viz., the 
Duke of VV'^cllington staring irfightily uporf his 
companion, a INJadonna, as if meditating war 
against her chi Id--though all these things tes¬ 
tified to the means of comfort bcing-mthc house, 
tiiere existed the deplorable discSnftbrtof unmade 
beds hate in the evening. A curl-papered girl, 
with a face grimed with dust from her loom, was 
lazily undrawing the curtains, and about to let in 
tiie fresh air for the first time that day. .Ma¬ 
demoiselle did not know much about how fftr 
money went in this country ;*but she consulted 
with Charlotte as to whether the times ought to 
be called very bad by a family who earned re¬ 
spectively, three, Ijve, ten, and twenty.'^billin^ 
a-week, besides letting two looms at three skil¬ 
ls ° E 
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lings per week each. Charlotte thought they 
must be so well off that it would be worth while 
to spi'rb tlie second girl from her loom, and give 
her time-to take her hair oiit of the paf)er with 
whiclr it bristled, to make the beds in the cool 
air of the morning, to flew paper the staircase, 
where tatteri, hung to gatll'cr the dust, revealing 
t.be most snug mouse-hdles possible ; to brush the 
green baize, polish the tiger, and dust the Duke 
of AV'ellington ; .and, finally, to purify the atmo- 
B])here of the weaving-room, by certain appli¬ 
ances which seemed at present not to be dre.amed 
of. Eut IMrs. 1‘Hlis ajipeared to tiiink that it 
W’ould bo,-time enough to clean when days of ad¬ 
versity should con.e. , 

• "Sifie resumed her curfous velvet we.avirg, that 
the young ladies might observe the action of the 
machinery; in the course of which investigation 
Adele was sensible of a descent of dust into her 
mouth as she looked up, and Lucy’s check was 
tickled by a floating cobweb.- Seeing the one 
make a grimace, and the other rub her cheek 
indignantly, td>arlo‘te asked Mrs. Ellis how often 
she whitewashed. The lady with the locket smiled 
at the simplicity of such a question, addressed to 
a weaver ; and when asked whether dust did not 
inju'-c her work, she reached out her hand for a 
Itrush which lay near, gave one stroke with a 
skilful flourish, and looked with a triumphant 
face through the cloud she had just raised, as if 
to say, “ You see ! ” Part of the gesture was, 
liowevcS, lost upon her visitors; for Mademoiselle 
had ruty'to the window on the first hint of what 
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was coiuff to.liappen ; CIiaiAotte wSs cougking ; 
and Lucy and Adelc Jiad thcir'Iiands before thcic 
faces. 

Mademoiselle rc'mrned, after awhile, to sug¬ 
gest a modest*d(tubt vvliellicr it was not better to 
be without dust, than t» Ifrusb it from one ))laco 
that it might fall upo%anfllher—iiit<i Mrs. Ellis’s 
weak lungs, among othel' recejjtacles ; but Mrs. 
Ellis seemed to agree with old Short, that a loom 
would be nothing without cobwebs; and all that 
remained, therefore, was to {jsk about the auri¬ 
culas. 

Tom brightened up at the woial. The jipor lad 
had none to sho,jv at home; for his njplher had 
no idea of sparing him lime enough to make any 
use'd the small patch ej soil- behind the house, 
which presented a fine study of cabbage-stalls 
and broken crockery to any painter who might 
happen to be passing by lhe**back lane. ‘■But 
Cooper lived at band; and Cooped^ia])j)ened to 
like auriculas, and to think Tom something mow: 
than “ a middling boy and be enoouraged him 
tb come at spare minutes, and w^fCh the })rogros8 
of his friend’s gardening; ancT, moreover, al¬ 
lowed him a Corner in which to set a root or two 
of his own. At the first sign of jiermission from 
his mother, Tom now pulled down his wristbands, 
flung on Ids coat, and stood, cap in hand, 
show the ladies the way. 

It was not till the Miss Culvers drew one an¬ 
other’s attention to old Short, as his grizzled 
head was seen froip the garden to be n-tiving in 
his loom, that it occuTved to Madcmotellc that 
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slie riiiglit be trespaftsing on tlie premises of their 
father’s weavers, after ail. ■■ Next popped up at 
the vvcaldow the round face of Ichabod, kissing 
the palm of his hand as he sd'.v his .father,'thougli 
Charlotte flattered herself that this act of cour¬ 
tesy was, intended in ahsWer to her nod. 

“ O dear !” said Maderiioisclle, “ we arc in a 
fqrbidden place. Cortic, Charlotte, come and 
hear that I am not begging to know any secrets 
about weaving, but only about flowers; and, 
Lucy, do you keep beside Adele ; and if she 
asks any questions that nurse would not like, 
tell met” • ‘ 

(Cooperjaughed, and said that he was the one 
•tx) learn, instead 'of qommunicating secrets to 
Ffcndii manufacturers ; and Miss Cliaiiotts need 
not fear liis leaving her father’s service, .;8 be 
had told his wife, but a little lime ago, that Mr. 
CulVer had been''a good master to him, and he 
was determiufed to work for him still, if all the 
fereigners in the world came tc settle near. He 
explained tlfat lie meant no incivility by this, 
ofl'ering the cb'qice of some fine roots to Made¬ 
moiselle, giving her advice as to the cultivation 
of them, and inviting her to come whenever she 
Jibed to consult Iiim on this matter of mutual 
taste, 

Hoty is it,” asked Mademoiselle, smiling, 
“ that you will treat a foreigner, as to flowers, as 
if she was an Englishwoman ? Do you forget 
that I am French, that you thus ofl'er me the 
choice oh- your tulips ? ” 

Coofiertreplied that God Jiad made flowers to 
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grow in all ])arts of the \voi|il as a*conimoy pos¬ 
session ; anct iliat for peojile to be jealous of one 
another’s metliorls^of cultivation was a ineanness 
that lui, for one, wtjulcl be asbainod of. 116 knew 
that a neighbour of bis bad wrung ofl the head 
of a pigeon of a rarij Wnd, that l!o niTght be 
master of the only pnijr oS that kind in Existence; 
but this was, in his ( piniqja, making sport of God’s 
works, and encouraging bad feeliims towaRls 
men, in a way whicli was irreligious, if anything 
was. If he saw a parly of his neighbours’ chil • 
dren in the fields, one takin'g posiiession of all 
the violet8„and another of all die primroses, and 
a third of all the buttercuj)s, and preventing those 
to whom only ifaisies were left from Having iftiy 
beiK'fit of what God’s hand had scattered tar.al* 
he siiould got bis bible,‘and Miow them ]:lcntj*of 
sayings in it which should make them ashamed 
of themselves. 

“ And why not so, likewise, wit^ that which is 
produced by nnin '! ” inquired the tady. “ Are 
not the faculties of man roots from ^ hich proceed, 
designs ; and are not the fruit»oS those designs 
as cdearly given for common uSe in the end as 
the blossoms which are scattered over the fields 
and meadows ? Let him that gathers call them 
his ; but let him be free to impart when he'meets 
with another who also desires to impart,-^fix-e 
from the interference of authosily—.fiee»from the 
envious remarks of those who look on ; and if 
one has more skill than another, let them learn 
of one another.” 

£ 3 
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“ To be suie, matlatn : just as I ijni willing to 
show you my method with my tulips.” 

“ Apd as my brother is wiliing to improve 
your silk manufacture. 13ut tyou will not learn 
what hg has to teach, because heds^a foreigner.” 

Cooper was willing 'enough to learn as much 
as he could, find out ‘by rixamining what was 
wrought in the Frenchnl'.an’s ioom ; but working 
for him, when English masters were to be had, 
was altogether a different thing. 

One would think. Mademoiselle observed, 
that God had made the flowers of the field, and 
that mgn had mdde himself, by the distinction 
thus set up between those possessions W'bich were 
gjl'owed to be give^ffor the good of all, and those 
which* were projjosftd to'jjc kept for selfish pur¬ 
poses. Clothing of silk was as much furnished 
by Providence„as the raiment of the field-lilies ; 
and .to forbid the' Vransference of the one or the 
other is to ojjpress both those who would transfer 
aftd those who would receive: if was to condemn 
•violet-gatherers to have nothing but violets, and 
primrose-loversl t6 grow tired of primro.ses; while 
they would have' been made perfectly happy by 
the mixed garland, whose materials were all 
within their reach. 

Cooper observed that his little Ichabod had 
giawh tired of buttercups lately, and had got the 
habit of throwing, them out of the window. It 
was sometimes difficult to amuse so young a 
child, who had no companions at home. He 
often thwight of taking him to the infant school, 
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where the litjle ones Iiail slum gardens, wlttch it 
was pretty to look at 

Let your cfiiW carry his lap full o& J)utter- 
cups,” •replied Maciemoisellc, “and he will ex¬ 
change them readily for things which he ^ill not 
throw out of the wimlww*; and from this infant 
traffic we will go :?l*d tJike a les^n fii mutual 
confidence and inul^ial li£lp.” 


Chapter III, 

CHANCE CUSTCiVIERS. 

Nurse Nicholas had met with so much s)fm- 
patliy and kindness from everybody about her 
since the day when her misfortune was made 
known to her, that she excited, aft length, some¬ 
thing like envy in the inferior servants of Mr. 
Culver’s family. They had, at fifct, offered to* 
Inake up her mourning for hd^, %nd to take the 
entire charge of the children for a few days, that 
she might have leisure to grieve alone; and they 
were making slops, or mixing brandy-and-water 
lor her all day long for the first week,—thinking 
indulgence a very consoling thing, whether earsaed 
by illness of body or pain of»mind. Moreover, 
they had patience withdjer pettishness for a longer 
time than could have been expected, observing to 
one another that ,it was certainly a very cutting 
thing to have an only son shot ; and Jthat it was 
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enon"}i to make arijj temper go astray to tliink 
of anybody tliat had done his best for Ids country 
being sej'ved in such a way. ,l(i time, liowcver, 
wlieii four years h.a<l cla[)sc;d,(jlhey began .to feci 
that tlic call upon their good-natv.rd and forbear¬ 
ance w.as mtire protractwl and incessant than was 
necessitry*. ^’iirse had<re,'vlly grown so j)roud, 
that it was dillieult to Ijeop \/oll with her; and 
th(!y were tired of seeing the very same look 
come over her face, and (d' hearing tlie very same 
sigh, whenever there was mention of tldngs which 
must ho, mei'itioned' sometimes,—peoj)le's sons, 
for instance, and tfiie sea, and tobacco and such 
things. If there was any sort of dispute, in 
vj'lAeh thei/'mastor ^>r the young ladies inlerfirrcd, 
.cverylvody was surit to ho.,hlamed except nurse ; 
amS profit came out of her misfortune in other 
ways, too. They wished they might ever get into 
such Javotir with .any master or mistress as to 
have friends tce'lea as often as nurse had ; and all 
to,cry over the story of poor Nicholas, though, to 
•he sure, time,.was found to talk ahout plenty of 
other things bidjit. the evening was over. Then; 
though Nicholas' had been a very good son, in 
respect of sending presents to his mother, out of 
his pay, the gifts she now had would much more 
than make up fur anything she li.ad lost front 
thrf quarter. They could not conceive, for their 
parts, what she could do with her wages; they 
only wislied they were to .expect wliat she must 
have to leave. She really could not sjjend any- 
tliing, except for the trifles she gave the children 
on their Ijirthdays. As sure as the year came 
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roiintl, lior ma tor jircsontcll Iii'r Vitli a •black 

po\)rf ; aud tlio youii^ ladies bouglit muslin liand- 
Iwcliiefs and niMn-ning-ca)is, more llnya site 
''could fise ; a)id Mndcmoiselle had United her a 
jiair of black mfts for Sundays, that, wccc (luito 
a curiosity for the knilfing. O yes ; it^was very 
well to wear mourniic^from year to year,—longer 
than she had done for her husband. Nurse would 
always wear mourning now, as well she might, 
though they doubted whether she would have had 
nmeli more comfort of her son, if Ije had lived, 
tlian now ; for he could not Jiave been sjiared 
often from* ins dutv, and he was alwayji but a 
poor hand at wwting a letter. If a vvoman tps 
to lose an only son, it could hardly hapi)cn in a" 
casit ■ way than it had happiutfcd to nurse. 

In the midst of some such speculations as 
these, it happened that nurse accepts 1 a little 
black shawl from one of the‘yoijng ladies-with 
unaccountable indiirerencc. Tlierb,was notbing 
for it but to sup]i.jsi- tliat sbe was now so accus- 
tomed to jwesents that she thought little of them.* 
But on the ne.vt Sunday the matter was difl'erenlly 
explained. Nurse apjieared in a sjilcndid figured 
brocade, which had been left her by an aunt, and 
never altered in the fashion, from there being no 
ninterials wherewith to make tip any park if 
afresh. By dint of a double quantity of musdin 
handkerchief, and of a long' and witle muslin 
ajiron, tamboured by herself when at school, the 
peculiarities of the waist were in part hidden, 
while enough projected on all sides to show wliat 
fine, stout fabrics our fathers could weave. Ibe 
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appai’ition of' luirso; thus attired, appca.ed on 
the stairs time cnou”h to aJlow of all tho ne¬ 
cessary speculation being gone through bei'ure 
church. 

“ Papa, j)apa!” cried Lucy, Cying about the 
liouse to find her fatlauv who was reading his 
Sunday jlajic]- quietly in tliQ.'dack parlour. “ Oh, 
papa!-” 

Well, my dear. Put I wish you would not 
slam the iloor.” 

“ 1 thought nurse was behind, and I did not 
want her to come in. Oh, papa! have you seen 
nurse '! ’’ 

“ No, my dear. Is her nose_ growing out of 
k'ld window, and o\ier hill and dale, like the won- 
•rlcrful *nosc in tho fternnin story that Maria was 
tclhng me ?" 

“ No, no ! hut she does look so odd in that 
gay g'own that she’ used to show us for a sight; 
and just after Clharlotte gave her a shawl, too,— 
a shawl with a border of pvett,v grey and white 
‘pattern, on a' hlaek ground. Slie might have 
worn Charlotte’s tiiawl a little first.” 

“ She will wear it still, I dare say ; and per- 
iiaps she thinks she has been in black long 
cnougli.” 

Nurse now came in, with a prim and somei 
what sentimental expression of countenance, as 
if thinking that sh'e ought to change her face 
with her dress, and scarcely knowing how to set 
about it. Her master's quesiion soon brought 
back ono of her accustomed modes of looking 
and speaking. 
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t)U arp going out foil the I suppose, 
nura^?” 

Going out, si'.'! wlu're should I go tjj ? It 
■js for those who h;.*’(^ friends and relations to go 
out visiting ; afid I have none, exce|>t i,ust the 
Taylors and tlie Aytons, and old hlr. Itlartin, and 
Sukey Street, and a'/few more. .Voii'seem to 
tliink I must be always '.vanting to go out visit- 
ine-. sir." 


“ Not at all, nurse. It was only that I saw 
you were <lresscd, and I supposed—;—” 

“ Dressed ! aye, it is time to be dressed when 
the very nursery-maids make as fine a ,&how as 
their mistresses, did twenty years -a^o. Why, 
there is .Mrs. Madge's nurse,.naid ; I curtsieil to 
her h^st week, knowing the Inhy, and taking the 
girl I'or IMrs. Madge herself, as 1 well .night'do, 
for .she had a prettier Leghorn, than ever her 
ntislr^-s wore, and a slale-colotircd silk, with leg 
of mutton sleeves. You may re.;^ upon it, sir, 
with leg of miakm sleeves, and a band the same, 
buckled behind, like a young lady.’’ 

“ And so you put on someiiiing gayer than a 
slate-eoloured silk to outdo her." 

'• It puts one upon one’s dignity, sir, to sec 
such ways in bits of girls sprung up but yester- 
ilay. At this girl’s age I worked hard enough, 
I remember, for months together, before t get a 
chinti, which was thought a‘ great thing in my 
dav.” 


“ And I dare say somebody scolded you for 
getting it; for ehintzes cost as much then as 
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sonio»silks da now. , 1 dare say somebody t,cokled 
you, nurse.” • , . 

“ Wliy, my mistress, made me wc.ar bi.'ick 
mitleiis and a wliile a])ron wjtli it, to show that I 
was a servant; wliicli was very prttper, tboiigli I 
liad no mind to it at lli<; time. But as to wear¬ 
ing siik,''exc,ept on a 'pinytisliion, I assure you, 
sir, I never thought of such .a tiling.” 

Any more tlian Mrs. Madge’s maid now 
thinks of dressing in wliitc satin. I dare say 
not, indeed ; for it was as much as any but rich 
mistresses could do to get silk dresses in your 
young days.” 

Nurse lioned her master was not going to ob- 
j.ef t to her wearing silk now, on Sundays and 
the young ladies’ dancing days. When servant- 
gills took U|K)n lliem to wear such things as their 

elders never aspired to, it was time- 

“ .1 am not going to object to your wearing 
silk, nurse, aiv> more than to the nurse-maid you 
speak of domg the same. The more you both 
-wear, the better for me.*’ 

“ Aye, in the stmse of your being a manufac¬ 
turer ; but, as tne master of a family, sir, you 
would judge differently.” 

“ Not at all. If there are silk-worms enough 
in the world to yield silk wherewith to dress every 
in*n, woman and child, where is the harm of 
every mail, womaw, and child wearing silk, if it 
pleases them to do so ?” . 

“ But the look of it, sir! Think of a girl 
dressing, like her mistress ! ” 
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“ It is ai) uiifil tliiiitr wdien tlie <riil 1ms not 
moii#!!y enoui;li jjerly lo a'fibrd such a dress. 
V'.it ir tlie price fiiJIs to"a point witliin li<?r,reach, 
■there sis no niorc^reasun wliv she should not 
possess herself bf such an one than ,lhe«! would 
he if she liad had nunn^' left her whgrcw’ilh to 
buv it. Her inistr^'fe wfll forthwiUi .array her¬ 
self in some more cxp'cJsive fal)ric, wliich, per¬ 
haps, none below duclicsses hfid worn till it be¬ 
came cheaper in proportion, as silk liad done; 
an<l tliis fabric will, in ils Ou"n, descend witliin 
the reach of servants, till IMj's. Mudije’s maid 
may, in her old age, be as imioli surprist^ at the 
.array of the toyng girls of lliat tiinoys you iipw 
are at jieople of her rank wearing silk." 

' JJut, pa]ia,’' objccfttil I.liey, “ wh.at Jte the 
ladies to do all this time { Must duchesses go on 
iiivcntiiig expensive things to wear, or else dress 
like their maids ?" 

“ There will J>( ahvays plenty jieople able 
and willing tc sa’ e the duchesses ihe trouble bf 
inventing,’’ replied her jiajia. “ Vt'e have not’ 
yet seen half of what human "ingenuity mav do 
in the way of inventing comforts and discovering 
beauties. If you could pop info tlie world ag.ain 
a few hundred years hence, you might clnince lo 
hnd every Afri< an between the tro|)ics dres^d in 
clear muslin, and every Laidander comfortaMy 
muffled in superfine scarlet or*l)luo cloiti.’’ 

“ And what would our duchesses wear then, 
papa i ’’ 

*‘Something which we cannot guess"at; and 

F 
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Avilicii to them m’ouIu appear more 1'pauti(! l and 
convenient tlian was ever invented before.” 

Nurse vvondeied vvliat Iier master could .'e 
tliinking of. Instead of libvin” people bum¬ 
ble and cjntenled with tb.dr condition, be 
would lr‘ve them bo 'lobkjng uj) and on con¬ 
tinually. 

“Have you seen tlfe i,'i|)sy women lately.'” 
iinjuired her master. Not very lately, nurse rc- 
])lied; but she probably should soon, as a great 
annual gip.'V hnast was to be held within the 
month, somewhe>'e near town ; and no doubt 
the DrajK'i's would return to their old haunts for 
ti e oecasi ni. 

‘‘ Do you bid iliem be contented with their 
condition, living IVi teins, on the. damp ground, 
and eating animals that they find dead 

Nurse thought her master mure odd than ever. 
As if all resi-eetahle jieoiih; did not like to live 
tinder a roi/, and have decent clothes, and eat 
Kkc Christians! She did not know that in old 
times, servaiits .'md labourers who dwelled some¬ 
what in gipsy «tyle were desired to he content 
with their condition; and that it was thought u 
piece of inelfiihle jiresuinptiim to wish to live in 
abodes at which beggars would now shrug their 
shoelders. Mr. Culver would have people con¬ 
tent without wliat could not be had otlierwise 
than by the sacrifice of what is of more conse¬ 
quence than that wliieb they wish for. He was 
sorry to see maid-sevvants dressed in lace, be¬ 
cause il is impossibie for maid-servants to buy 
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lace v/iilioutjieglecting tlieiA parents ami friends, 
or oi'.iitliiig t.) provi.le tlicni-selves with a Imndred 
nji.re ncoi' isary things, 'or with a fund ft»s tlieir 
own sii^iport wheir * 110 )' nnist cease to "arn; but 
if lace sinmid etcr come to be as cli^a]) as tape, 
be should lil.o to cee tvtrv body wear lace that 
likes it. 

“ O, pajra ! ” cried Ltrcy, “ would you likc,to 
see little Ichabod Cooper with lace on his shirt- 
collar /” 

“ 1 should like to sec tli« Coopers, and not 
only the Coojicrs, hut the jioori’st of the poor, in 
jiosscssion of every thing that is useful :wid that 
gives jileasure. If there was enougih for eviyy 
body of all that is useful rSul beautiful, why 
should not every body *Uavc Tt { All wodld j)o 
the Happier, would not they t" 

“ 15ut there never could be. enough of every 
thing for every body, jiapa.’’ 

“ How do you know that, my dc’ty? I am fat 
from being sure (i.f that myself.” 

Lucy stared and began to thjpk tf all that she 
liked best;—blue sashes, and ettges of squirrels, 
and ice-creams, and lloiamond—Rosamond that 
she hid under her pillow that she might read it 
before nurse was awake in the morning. At'as 
it jMissible that there could ever be enough *f all 
ihe.-e for every body in Europe, Asia, .Africa, afid 
x\meriea ! Her papa assured tier that the expe¬ 
riment had never yet‘been tried how many of 
Cod's good gifts ran be put within the reach of 
God's creatures. So many have been afraid of 

F 2 
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Olliers' possessing too tliat all liave- only 

got a very little way in Ireijiing one another, 
tliough they have been very clever at the woKc 
of niutua!" hindrance. Jt nui'y he that there are' 
pearls enough in southern oceans to deck the 
whole hinnan race ; and 'cotton enough on the 
American jilams to clothe tn“ s])ecies ; and dyes 
on mgh in the eastern Woods to diversify all the 
liabilations in the world ; and industry, and zeal, 
and good-will enough in men’s hearts to dispose 
tliem all to learn a.id to communicate whatever 
the wise liave to4each, and the benevolent to 
suggest; and the inventive to relate, from the 
remotest oo'rners of the earth. It may be that 
every good book w'lll in time be read in all coim- 
trins of the globe, and tifen-- 

“ And then," interrupted Lucy, “ some Lap- 
land children may.'•ead about Rosamond’s gallop 
down the Jilaek Lane; and some little people in 
China may I.e jileased at finding that she was 
fond of gold and silver fish. WWI, this does not 
seem very sur'p''isMig when one thinks how nianv 
people in America and in the East Indies know 
all about Rosamond already.” 

” 1 should like to be now sending my silks as 
far as our good books will travel in time,” ob¬ 
served Mr. Culver. 

“And so you will, I suppose, papa, if so 
many peoj)Ie will wear silks as you seemed to 
tliink just now.” 

“ Your brothers may, after me; or tbeir sons 
and grandsons, after them,” replied Mr. Culver ; 
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“ Intt ii tal^os a lonfj; limc*for peojile to Itarn to 
('xcliaugt! Iri'cl^ ainl fairly .against eaclr oilier, 
wiien tliey have licovi taught to he imiWuJly jea¬ 
lous, and to fancy 4hat if one jiavU y ins by the 
exchange, the iSther must he a Iomt ” 

“ But niany niore rkr tniv silk than iome time 
ago, papa." 

*• \ cs, indeed," ohser*ed nurse; “ when mjjid- 
sorvants begin, it is a pretty good sign that silk 
is growing conunon.” 

*! Then you will grow rich, jc-^jia. 1 should 
like you to grow rii h." 

Her father told her that a htw inning \tias niado 
by his having, ceased to grow Wj^cn 

smuggling should have ceasdtl, and there shouM 
ha"e been time for tilts Eujfli.sh inanufafture to 
improve as the French had done, he hopeci he 
might be more in the way of growing rich than 
he had ever yet heen. Meanwhile, the more 
people wore silks, he they servanVj,iiaid8 or the 
dames of New /c.aland, the hettcr for him ; ahd 
for them, if they felt more wniplacent in silk' 
httire than in the woollen jietticpats and mantles 
of matting which their respective ancestors wore. 

“■ The Bremes dance beautifully in tlteir blue 
Gros-de-Naples frocks,” Lucy observed. 

“ Better llian you in your white, my jlear? 
Weil, if all the world is to n ear more silk, if is 
time you and your sisters v?ere beginning,—I 
suiipose you think. Hey, Lucy ? ” 

Nurse was iu possession of the young ladies 
ideas on this subject, and took the present op* 
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])i)rtim.ty of pultin"' licr master in possession of 
tlieni like\vi.se, tofrother witli Jjer pwn. 

“ W.'tl, nurse, I have no \<isli that my cliil-_ 
dren shouKi >i;o on beinsr enviciis of. the Bremes 
a moment hni^er Ilian is necessary. So, silk 
frocks thej! shall have. , I sh.all send you in half 
a piece from-the warehouse, which will do very 
well'. If you find a few Idemishes in the warj>, 
you can cut them out in the makinpr, 1 dare say ; 
and, hut I'or them, the fabric is perfectly good.’’ 

The girls -iwere f. little disaiipoinled at Hot 
liaving the (dioiee of a colour, and alarmed at tlie 
mention of bleniisiies; but it was a great thing 
to have gained, in any way, a j oint which had 
long been aspired i\i. Nurse was mucli vexed 
thi\^ slie could not nave tiie pleasure of making 
the purchase at Mr. Breine’s shop, giving Mr. 
Breme himself, if lye shotdd be behind the coun¬ 
ter, all possible trouble in suiting the tastes of 
her young lauies. In order not to be wholly 
.deprived of this satisfaction, she. determined that 
all the adjuncts .of,these pretty new dresses should 
be purchased there. This settled, she and her 
charge were equally anxious not to delay the 
business beyond the next day. 

When they arrived near the shop, on the 
Monday morning, nurse still resplendent in her 
figured b^cade, tliey were morlilied at finding 
the house shut in by a scaffolding, and the nar¬ 
row entrance between tire planks almost closed 
up by heaps of shavings and piles of bricks. 
Tliey slackened their pace to -observe, and were 
p-lcntly af.aid that it must be too dark within for 
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tlie pro))cr transaction of business. Whilp pans- 
inir, they weie salujed by a cloud of duilt vvliich 
rose after some •beav 5 ' blows behind ttig screen 
of I'lftiilis, and which did much towards con¬ 
vincing' tbeni lliat the jtrosent wiys hardly the 
time or jihice for disebafging their errand. 

“ W’e must com^isonTe other time," remarked 
Lucy to the unwihing nurse. 

“ We must go somewhere else," observed 
Charlotte, who saw little hope of the scaffolding 
being down before the next^Jancing-day, beyond 
which it was impossible to \yiit for the new silk 
frocks. 

The w orkmcai went on kiiockingr^awing, ^nd 
standing in tlic way very u*concernedly ; buka 
htrange-looking persot»ge fteeped out ffom be* 
bind the corner of the screen of planks, sayifig, 

“Go somevlfcere else, ladies? Where will 
you meet with such a shop* as J-bi-s, now being 
enlarged for your convenience t'' You will find 
it light and busy enough within. I know of ene 
good customer, at least, that is th- re.” 

The girls thought this odu^ Ss the man was 
only a poor person who was mending a chair- 
bottom, in the corner formed by the projection 
of the scaffolding into the street, where he could 
lay his rushes beside him, and work undisturbed 
by the passengers, while in full vievv of tlftm. 
lie seemed to take upon himself the oflice of 
advertiser of Mr.' Bteme’s concern, as he di¬ 
rected to the establishment the attention of all 
who stopped and peeped over the heads of the 
little boys who were watching his pfoceediv"*. 
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He let|everybody knew ibal the slio]) was acces¬ 
sible, a)d was now i)einf> enltrged. yevoral per¬ 
sons lyigered to see wlietbe); nurse and her 
charge went in; and tlieir vdo and easy en¬ 
trance, \vlien tiiey once made the ultennit, en¬ 
couraged one or two to fol'ow. 

Charlotte looked round fet the good customer 
spoken of by the cliair-inendci, but could see no 
finely-dressed lady engros.d:ig the iittention of 
the shop-]ieople ; no dainty gentlonian pronounc¬ 
ing upon such articles tis he miglit bo ]iresunicd 
to understand. There was only an old woman 
buying ipm's lace .for her mob-cap ; ar.d a young 
woman, wilji. •>, baby in her arms, comparing rein- 
nents of common ]>r.int; and a clnld waiting pa- 
’.iently,' with a hot Jiall'-]/enny s(|nec7,cd in lier 
liaiM, for a skein of threail; and a jitiriy of 
gipsies in red cloaks at the fitter end of the 
shopv with tlieir backs turned to llie new comers. 
Nurse was tga busy juiliing on, her sjiectacla#, 
an ! holding gauze ribbons in yjirions lights, to 
>,akc iiny notion of wliat other people were doing, 
till the man whb \fas serving her leaned over the 
counter to whisper that the customers yonder 
(nodding towards the gipsies) were choosing a 
very expensive dress for their queen to wear at 
the next of their festivals; and that it was to be 
iiia.le up by one of the first dress-makers in 
town. A''slout country girl, who had followed 
nurse and Iter p.irty, and. taken lier seat beside 
them, heard this as well as they ; and from that 
moment her attention seeme^ bent ujion the 
w^».rers o(, the red cloaks rather than upon her 
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own piircliai.cs. .She steppeil forward a }|icc or 
two, when one of t'.iiiin turne'd at an acthduntal 
noise, and an iinincdiato recognition totflj jilace, 
to tin? surjirisc ai»d amusement of *hc shop- 
people. 

The gi)>sy slrode ferftard. holdinj^ out her 
brown liand, and s.a\*iigj 

“ AVliy, Miss lleoecca, I thought the sea-sli^rc 
was our mccting-piacc. So often as I have met 
you there, 1 never dreamed of seeing you in 
town parts.” 

“ Nor 1 neither, Mrs, Urajjer; liut i am not 
long from home.” 

“ Only conic» for a little ]ileasisi% Miss Re¬ 
becca. M ell; you know' I (feed to tell you that 
there was one that woilUl giw you what ifleasure* 
you liked, if you chose to ask. 1 daro^say 
now-” 

And Mrs. Draper looked rountl, as if for some 
supposed companion of HebeccaV; but Rebecca 
answered, 

“ Now, I old you, Jlrs. Ujapif , long ago, to 
talk no nonsense; and I’m he|e buying things, 
you see-” 

“ Ay, my dear; I see,” said Mrs. Drajier, 
looking no graver for being told that she talked 
nonsense. “ I see ; but how’s the father 

“ MHiy, but middling. Father’s a wonderful 
hearty man for his years, to tie sure, considering 
some things.” 

“ All! the ruin of the coast, w'hich must have 
hurt his feelings. And dame,—how's the dame ?” 

“ O, she’s well, and hobbling about, as uso?). 
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And Iihope slife’ll keep well. Dame and me are 
yoiiiff ti^keep school—aboardi'io-scliool for girls.” 

Mrs. Draper laughed lieartdy at the idea of 
Rehecca teaeliing manners, ;is she saidv and 
walking out behind her young 'hiuies, two and 
two. ■' . 

“ Ah! you. may laug'h,”. ‘answered Rebecca, 
good-humouredly; “ ane I know many jieojile 
tliihk I’m not a bit fit for it; hut I don’t care 
what pains I lake—I don’t care what I do, if I 
could but see father smile.” 

Mrs. Draper was struck dumb ; for to lier it 
seemed that .Mr. if’iin not smiling was not Mr. 
Pirn at all. .-.JVhat could have happened to ren- 
drr it diflicult foa Rebecca to “ make father 
■liinile V' I. 

It is not a venture, as it vyould be to set up 
a school in a town, to set one up in the country,” 
obscived Rebecca. ’Tis such acoumion thing, 
you know, to rend children to the sea-side when 
they arc delicate; and dame always took great 
care of our chilblains; and, for niy part, I like 
nursing them w’neh they arc ill better than teach¬ 
ing,—ever so niuch. And, you know, 1 can 
teach sewing. I think much of needle-work ; it 
is so useful ! They shall do a deal of that.— 
And then we have the niajis. I can teach them 
tluJse ; and they shan't stick to them too long. 
1 remember, when 'i used to learn, how my back 
achcil, and I used to gel tlie fidgets, and think, 
‘ Well, now, shall we ever leave ofl’ ?’ O, they 
shall go out and come in again; and we’ll find 
thf.tn soinctliing to read that they will get 
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amiiRcd : aiul if anUfliiifr more is wiinting, 
why, fatl'.cr wilj licl^i us, jiertiajis.” 

“ ]Jc will help YOU all to run races on the 
downs. liiiis tlif one to say * One, two, three, 
and away.’ Init ] really hoped, Miss 4!ebecca, 
that you were, huyyitr’foj; a house of j^ur own.” 

“ ,\nd where w 'lftd l)C the use 6f a house of 
iny oun, unless falhei* was to be in it ? «nd 
then it would be all one as his. No, the old 
house inubt do,-—at least for a beginning. If 

better times should come, )irrha])S-«-” 

“ W hat! your father’s seli»ol fell ofij then. It 
was a fine, one when my chiMren went ; but I 
suppose llie rnfti of the coast ruiiRiftt 

“’Tis all ruin to us. 1 f^t was only ^lie Id?^ 
oi I’ c trade to himse fl*, that was a great aiyjtse- 
inent, lint it set the ja-ojilc all eoinplaining 
tdiout not affording sehooling, foV th3 children ; 
for they had grown careless alvnt the fisliing. 
.And then, several went away for«a time, after 
the muviler, for'tear of llie reward the govern- 
Hu nt ofi'ereu; and that broic^.p everything. 
I’ather never got over that.*--\ou may talk 
about running races on the down. Father has 
never been to the down with any heart since ; 
for it was there that he spoke with poor Nicholas 

the very day before-” 

Reliecea sloj/pcd short, sttiick by tlje clTecI of 
what she n as saying on the gay ancient personage 
who sat near. N urso ca^nc forward, jerking an end 
of ribbon in one trembling band, and fumbling 
for her handkcreiiief with the other, while her 
Countenance resumed the expression of wlHeh 
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lier fcilow-scrvaiits Vferc tired, and wliich tliey 
liopcd '•lie liad laid aside with'lier mourning. 

“ My’son, ma’am! I fceg pardon for inter¬ 
rupting you, ma’am, but be \va« my son. IJicho- 
las, 1 beard you mention. If 'you knew bim, 
perhaps you would tell inc anything you might 
know.” . ‘ 

JJebecca and the gipr.y looked at each other, 
which made nurse appeal to Mrs. Draper, with 
confessions that she should not have turned her 
away from the back-door so peremptorily, the 
last time she came to tell the maids’ fortunes, if 
she had,.thought she knew anything’ahout the 
Preventive £e,rvico and her pOor yon. 
o “ We knew bihi very well indeed,” said the 
'plain-spoken Rebecea. ‘ lie used to ji.ass almost 
befdrc our door twenty times in a day; when he 
was upon watch ; and our children used-” 

“ Ah, poor felloW ! he was always like a child 
himself. He.could never say a cross word to a 
child,” sobbed nurse. 

“ Nor to iViiybody else,” feelingly observed 
Rebecca. ' 

Charlotte saw that the scene was becoming 
such as little beseems a busy shop, and she 
..thought of an expedient for gratifying nurse 
without exposing her feelings to observ.atiort. 
After a consultation with Lucy, she asked Re¬ 
becca if she could come to tea at their house, and 
tell nurse everything that she could recollect about 
Nicholas. This Rebecca promised to do, though 
her stay in London was to be. very short. She 
1^ con)e,jonly to“ improve herself” for a w'eek 
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or two, and to provide a few»necessary addlional 
articles for her sci«jol-l<eej)ing; and her father 
began to want her at home. 

Wh’rie nurse wa» wiping her eyes, in prepa¬ 
ration for finishing her shopping, Mrs. IJrajier 
called upon Rebecca •fo’V an opinioi% respect¬ 
ing the purchase th(? gil>sies were al»out to make. 
Lucy followed, being uiuAle to restrain her cu»io- 
sity; and imjiatiently did she beckon for her sis¬ 
ter to join her when she saw with how splendid 
an array the counter was spread. Robccca looked 
no less delighted. 

“ Yes, that will be the one;” observed Mrs. 
Draper, seeing 4hat Rebecc.a’s ey* • tested on a 
fabric of peculiar richness and*ljeauty. “ O, yeit? 
it is expensive ; hut it worth the money ; ^d 
these cheaper silks have grown so common! 
Half the girls we tell fortunes to* havj more or 
less silk about them. Our queei^ must not‘ be 
taken for such as live by a yearl^«wage. She 
must have of the^iest, and this must be the one?" 

“ O no, sir,” Rebecca replii^, Jirawing back 
from the gentleman behind the egunter, when he 
pressed some of his goods upon her notice, O, 
no, thank you, sir; they are all too dear for me 
to buy to wear down by the sea side.” 

Yet you and these ladies have seen •very 
pretty silks down by the soa-si^e,” observed Mt. 
lireme, for it was he who was himself serving his 
best customers for thft* hour. “ We all know 
that very pretty silks have been seen by the sea¬ 
side ; but that day is over.” 

“ I don’t know that, indeed,” replied»Rebecd&. 
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“ Tht^v Bay that B>‘i^h(on will be fuller than ever 
next Sx'nson, and that is <110 .place for ]iretty 
dressofl. 1 suj)pose there afe not many such 
beauties as this sold anywhefc ?” . 

“ More than you would suppose, ma’am ; par¬ 
ticularly of late. Thepe'is ,110 end now to the 
silks that mdy be laivfully had ; and when that is 
tire case, more people think of wearing.” 

“ And yet silks are very little cheaper than 
they were.” 

“ At present, not much, as you say, ma’am. 
But people are so pleased to think that they may 
wear \that has been forbidden so long, that they 
make a Vor'^ brisk trade, I afti hajipy to say. 
'rids .will lead to*’ improvement and cheapness, 
Bir;} then people ft lio'aic and abroad wiU wear 
more still. Tlie more you can get of a thing, 
the,more will be >vanted. That is the rule, ma’am; 
from small bpbr to satin dresses. The more can 
be had of'a thing', the more'will be wanted, 
^lould not you fancy one of tbehe beautiful lldngs, 
ma’am ? ” 

“ Very eiisily,” replied Rebecca, “ if a fairy 
would come this moment and give me. money to 
buy one, but not else. I am keeping yonder 
gentleman waiting with the brown holland, whi.cli 
ig what I wanted. 1 must leave your silk dresses 
in your chop till I have earned one.” 

On further consideration, Rebecca feared she 
could not spare a wholfi evening to nurse. She 
bad so much to do, and her time was so short! 
"Would a call do ? or meeting them in their walk? 
A bettet plan than eitiier struck Charlotte. 
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Would not Jlebecca meet them at the discing* 
school on Wetlnostliiy I One who was ^out to 
keep school should see some dancing ; ajid she 
and ntirse might iiave their chat in. a corner, 
without an}'hod^ knowing what thciy were talk¬ 
ing about. This was (?ertainly the best^plan, and 
Rebecca agreed to Jl,»wijli grand eapectations of 
the sight she was to seer 


Chapter ly. 

GRySF AND DANCIliG 

Rebecca was so anxiotw about her appoirttment, 
that s.ie arrived at the dancing-school some ffme 
before the party she expected to meet. A family 
of pretty little children were jUst sashed and‘san¬ 
dalled. ami madcready to enter the g*f^at room, when 
she arrived; and |he drew back, with her usual nfo- 
desty, to allow them and their go^rness to pass. 
Their dancing-school curtsey tuldd her with ad¬ 
miration ; and she pulled up her head, and began 
bending her knees in involuntary imitation, when 
she remembered that she had better not try any- 
filing so new before so many spectators a^ were 
assembled in the room. She wont ^p to flie 
dancing-master, in her usual stumping pace, and 
apologized for not making such a curtsey on her 
entrance as those young ladies, as she had not 
been used to it.. Mr. Brown condescended to 
give her a grin and a nod; and, when Jie saw her 

a 2 
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Stand v»s if not kiiovvftig where to ttwii next, did 
her thc^urther favour of [loiir.tingr with his fiddle- 
bow tc a seat which she miglre be permitted to 
occupy. ' 

Tiiere- she sat, absorbed in wliat she saw, till 
nurse arrsvcd with Miss jCliarlotte and Miss Lucy 
in their new frocks, new shoes, new gloves, and 
alb things newer, if not handsomer, than the Miss 
Bremes’. 

“ They are not here yet,” vvhisijered the one 
sister to the other. • 

“ No, not yet: •but I hope they will be sure 
to come. Wliy, look! there is Adele, and her 
sister with Viet ! Nurse, we wilt'go and sit be¬ 
side A.dele, and then you and Miss Piin can have 
yotvr talk comfortably by yourselves. I am sure 
the .Icnkinsons will make room for us on their 
bench.” 

'riie Jenkinsons made room, and it was imme¬ 
diately discovered that Adele came to learn to 
dance; upon hearing which, Lucy fell into a 
reverie which, larted till a tw’ang of the fiddle 
called her up for her first quadrille. 

Rebecca could not help breaking off her an¬ 
swers to nurse’s questions to wonder at Lucy’s 
dancing, and admire the height of her jum)i§, 
wjiiclij however, did not seem to please Mr. 
Brown quite so we'l. 

“ Gently, gently. Miss Lucy,” said he. 
“There may be too mfich activity, ma'am, as 
well as too little. We are not at a leaping-match, 
ma’am." 

Lucy tlushed and smiled, and still went on, 
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sometimes Dearly losing her balance, amynaving 
already lost any’gj-ace she might have Imen ac¬ 
customed to displ^. She threw out h§r feet, 
sometimes hdfel/oremost, stuck her elbows in her 
sides to give herself mur» concentral*ed power for 
a jump, and ovcr-roftjhcil* her mar|f i(f crossing, 
till she nearly j)uiic(! Ijcr partner down. Mr. 
Urown declared, at last, that he must send f8r a 
neighbouring builder to ascertain whether the 
room was strong enough to bear Miss Lucy’s 
dancing. 

“ Poor d.hing ! ” exclaimecl, Rebecca^ “why 
should not the;^ let her dance as merrily as she 
likes ? I will never stint n^ stliolars in th^r 
jumps.” 

Ndrso thought that on the sea-shore, o# on 
the green, it was difl'erent from tlje present occa¬ 
sion. Miss Lucy came to leani to daner, net to 
practise leaping. She could nots imagine what 
possessed the cf^iid to-day to dance as she did. 
Lucy was not strong, and these was trouble 
enough sometimes in getting htr to do more 
than merely shuffle her feet. 

“ She just makes up when she is in spirits for 
what she can’t do at other times,” was Rebecca’s^ 
good-natured excuse, as she smiled at the happy- 
looking fluttered Lucy. 

Nurse beckoned the offender acres# the room 
to receive a rebuke, as.soon as the quadrille was 
finished ; and Lucy came smiling, panting, and 
fanning herself, qnd went away again, not at all 
disheartened by nurse’s lecture on manners. She 
was observed, as she took her seat.lto look up 
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at Marjmoiselle and Adele, as much as to say, 
“ Wliaf do you think of iny dancing ?” Made- 
inoiselie smiled, and Adele lo,'>ked indifferent. 

“ Wcjl, nia'am,” said nurse,'“'so the Lieu¬ 
tenant's lady was very sorry for my jHior son. I 
remember lie„said som'etliin^ of her once in a 
letter or a message." 

Said something of her! Why, well he 
plight. He seemed to think of little but pleas¬ 
ing or disple^ising (ler; and she was kind to 
him accordingly. , I used to think he would 
never pi)t his hat on again, when hei had taken 
it off to bg spoken to by the .ladies from the 
station-house.’’ 

' “ Aje, there is rnothtr lady too. Was she 

kind to my poor son also 

“ All very well: but Miss Storey had always 
moK, partiality Jot our people than for the Pre¬ 
ventive men. ■‘Poor father said,—one of the last 
jokes 1 have Iieard him make,—^that he saw no- 
lliing for it but Miss Elizabeth taking to drinking 
or smoking, as'sheis so partial to smuggling and 
all that sort of thing, and as she must now get 
what she used to have so in other ways.’’ 

“ But gloves come over against the law still. 
So not they " 

^ Very few, high as the duty is. They are 
not sought after as fhey were a while ago, for they 
say the English gloves a’"e nearly as good and 
as cheap now, and there are many more made. 
They say at the Custom-house that near twice as 
ma;iy skins come into the country as there were 
a few years ago ; and so there is no occasion to 
smuggle to many French.’’ 
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*• So Miss Stoioj does not down^to the 
poor people’s cottages Us she used to dof^y son 
told life, stealing o^t of sight of the guard?” 

“Not she. fehe walks quite discopsoUte along 
the beach to the cast, ktflead of going m and out, 
above and below, a1i»on^ the dowiis, as she used 
to do wlien she had something to go out for.” 

“ And the Lieutenant’s lady too ; does she 
go out as formerly ?” 

“ As much as ever ; but, then jhe has some¬ 
thing to do that makes it wo|J.h while. *.8110 gets 
one of the»Preventive people t» carry a little light 
table and her portfolio ; and she^pajpts,—never 
minding the wind or the sunpor anything. Ifipit 
blows much, she pinS. her* jiaper down* at thd 
corners, and puts her hair back, and paints a(fay : 
and if the sun is Ifot, up goes her«large umbrella, 
and still she paints away.” 

“ Dear me ! . What does she jaynt? I won¬ 
der whether she,ever painted my |)aor son.” 

“ 1 think she hardly began after her marriage 
till the spring weather came on, ^nd-” 

“ Ah ! it was March when he came by his end. 
The 3 d of March, at half-past one in the morn¬ 
ing, they tell me, ma’am.” 

“ The lady has painted a good many.of the 
guard, though,” continued Rebecca, wishing to 
change the subject. “ She l?as a number of j)ic- 
tures of them, some dmwing water at the wells 
on the downs, or sitting polishing their arms in 
the martello towers, or feeding their pigs at the 
station-house. We used to hear styingerscall 
those towers very ugly things ; but |he 1ms made 
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a, wcrfj of pretty pictures of them, looking as 
cliffercnt'as if they were not tl^e same places.” 

” She iiiust be a clever latl,v, then ; fot there 
is nothing to my mind so dull and uniform as 
those towers. 'J'hcy aroiworse than the houses I 
saw last year,in the Rtgerttki Park,—all alike, 
e.\(te])t such little difl'ercncos as don’t signify.’’ 

Mrs. Storey would make even them look 
difl'erenl, I fancy : for, as to these towers,—some 
are white, standing on a yellow sand, with a dark 
blue sky behind, and the sea a darker blue still, 
—which you know it is sometimes. .And then 
she makes it shadow from a tloujl come over the 
tower, and the sea c.ll streaked with different co« 
lours; ttud then it is. the.iturn of the sails at sea 
to III white,—and a bird, pcrhaj)s, hovering over 
the dark parts.. Once she \wfnt out when the 
mir&n was near the'Tull, the Lieutenant himself 
carrying her cloak and her sketch-book that time, 
and she wanting nothing besides but her case of 
Jlcncils. Fron?ithat sketch she made a beautiful 
picture of a grby'sea, with the foam white in tlio 
moonlight; and 'in that case, the tower was quite 
black on the side of the shadow, and so was the 
,guard on watch, as you saw him between you 
and the surf.” 

'' I wish she had painted my poor boy, ma’am ; 
or that he^had lived to carry her table. It would 
have made him so proud I. But you say she was 
sorry for what happened to him ?” 

" Everybody was sorry. Father, for one, has 
never got over it. But the lady was on the beach 
when—when-” 
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*• I kno\f wliat vou mcai 1 ,-iDy dear. Oo on." 

“ Well; slid looked so,—you canjt tliink. 
Fatlie|j was quite* pale when he came out from 
among the c»owd l)f children that liad got about 
the mouth of tfic cavern^ but he was nothing to 
her, in the comparison.” 

“ Indeed! Well—my dear-- 

“ O! so white, and* so grieved, more Wian 
frightened. She beckoned hither to her, to settle 
what to do till some of the guard could come ; 
and then she called the chHdren after her, and 
went away, to take them awas'. though she could 
hardly walk.’’ 

“ Dear me !’ was all that escayed»from nurse, 
who could not prevent.its being seen thrciugh Iffcr 
emethm that she was flattefed by this tale ^ ana 
she did not attempt to conceal her gratification 
at hearing what a crowd atteptled’the funeral, and 
how the people gathered to read ttiid hear read the 
jiroclamation < 5 f reward for the detection of the 
murderers. AifU all this interes]^was about liey: 
■son! Nothin^, could ever make,up to her, sire 
told Rebecca, for his body bting hidden for a 
time, as it was. ‘It would liave been such a 
consolation to her to know that he made as 
beautiful a corpse as she had often said he woulA' 
Those who had seen how her boy lookad when 
he was asleep might be sura that he 4vould look 
better when he was dead than ever he did when 
he was alive. 

While Rebecca was meditating what she could 
say by way of consolation for Nicholas not hav¬ 
ing made so beautiful a corpse as «iight liuve 
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been expected from l.im, certain sounds from the 
other ^le of the room attracted her attention, 
and liaU’ diverted jioor nurse’s. 

“ So tlio Licutc'uant said ofrliim 0 ! 

no need .to sl.irt, ma’am, at Mr. BVown’s rapping 
his fiddle. He is never''really in a passion, 
though ho pretends anger,''fo keep the young 
folks in order.” 

“ 15 ut they have done something to make 
him angry. Hark ! what a rattling in the 
fiddle!” 

“ JJut "look at the corners of Mr. Brown’s 
mouth, rile does 'not know how to hcl'p laughing 
all the timei.’ 

As the childrei'i find out,” observed Rebecca, 
Seeing how the boys peeped over one another’s 
shouVlers to sec the eflect of the old joke of put- 
tine; pease into u violin. 

And the gills are all huddled together,,not a 
bit like younj ladies,” added nurse, moving 
Bolbmnly towards her charge, paf.ing their backs, 
chucking their ‘dhjns, and ascertaining that their 
feet were in the first position. Alas ! they were 
in none of the five lawful positions. 

“ Let us see what Adfele will make of her 
(.positions,’’ whispered Lucy, as she saw the litllp 
French girl led out, to take, as was supposed, her 
firsi Icssorj, She, does not seem to mind it; 
but she will when she finds she cannot keep her 
balance in the curtsey at t’ne last.” 

She was surprised that Mr. Brown tuned his 
violin. Music was not wanted for teaching the 
positions. , Mr. Brown must be in an absent fit; 
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mul Adele jrnist be very conceited to sirfle and 
look at lier ease, op sucli au occasion. / When 
she slioulil have learned t,wo years, antl^be able 
to dartce the sanic|quadrilles as Lucy, she inieht 

look at ease, and welcome ; but alrgadyi- 

Already Adele showed that she knew one posi¬ 
tion at least. 13e(t)»e tiTe words ‘i Point the toe, 
ma’arn,” had passed the»dancing-master’s lip^the 
toe was pointed as if the whole foot was made of 
something as flexible %s the thin sole of the little 
shoe. , 

“ 1 do believe Adele can.dance,” burst from 
Lucy’s li|«, as the fiddle-bow gave its la^t flourish 
before makinaf niusie. There ^va^ no further 
room for doubt, though miicl? for wonder. AdAle 
sped away,—much asV she was wingetf; round 
and round,—hither and thither,—uj) anddSown 
and across, not Iftlf so much out of breath with 
the extortion as Lucy was wiffi watnessing it," dnd 
with some thoughts which came’yito her mind. 
“ What a silly* stupid, vain tiling I have betn ! 
1 hope Allele tnd MademoiseJIe^did not find ojt 
that I wanted to show off to ^tirera. How very 
bad Adele must think my dancing, to be sure ! 
1 did hear the windows rattle once, when I had 
jumped very high ; and Adele comes down af. 
light as a feather. 1 wish we could get back to 
two o’clock again. If I could make UieitT all 
forget this last hour, I would never show off 
again ; at least, not till I was sure that I could 
do a thing belter than other people.” And Lucy 
held her fan to-her chin to watch the rest of 
Adele’s performance in mute admiration. 
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“ L. ok, now, at t]mt cliild of mine, with her 
fan at f^ier chin, of all places ! ” observed nurse, 
a-hemmma^ to catch Lucy’s attention, and then 
bridling, and placing her knjitting-ncedie j (for 
nurse carried her knitting cverT'vviiere but to 
church, and there fell asleep for want of it) in 
the position ii^ which she thfiught a fan ought to 
he held. Lucy, vexed io be interrupted in her 
scrutiny, and so often chidden, tossed her fan 
into her sister’s lap, and Ytrned to Mademoiselle 
to talk, and thereby avoid the necessity of per¬ 
ceiving nurse’s signs. 

“ Ay, that’s the, way children do,” said nurse ; 
“ that was j^ist as my ])oor boy used to turn and 
ggt away from mo, when 1 had been whipping 
him, all for his good, ns,I used to tell him, and 
to m ike a great man of him. He never liked it, 
nor saw what a great man he rr.ight be some day, 
gufci’iling his ci^unt.y on the top of those dill's, 
ami dying, and all.” 

“ And all for nothing,” addet][| the matter-of- 
fact Rebecca; which must make it the more 
hurting to yon. '’Nay, now, do not look stf 
ofl'ended, as if I had said that Nicholas did not 
do his duty. He did what he could ; but it 
.^Iways seems to me a great fuss about nothing.” 

“ About nothing, ma’am ? Is smuggling 
nothing ?” 

“ That Coast Guard can’t prevent smuggling, 
after all ; and if they cquld, is not it a much 
cheaper way of preventing it, to make smuggling 
not worth while ? Here, with all their spying, 
ami searching, and seizing, they can lay their 
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hRtids on o)ily 5000Z. wortU of smuggled’silk in 
a year, while we dl know tliat fifty tij^s that 
much comes to*b« worn. .Is not* it a gi^at fuss 
about •nothing to,risk men’s lives for a little 
matter like tRafc? And they get no.moje in pro¬ 
portion of tobacco on spirits, or anyt^iing else ; 
so, as father says, tl^y might as ^jell put smug¬ 
gling out of our thoughts at once, or let us (i^o it 
in peace and quiet. Father has had no peace 
and quiet this long wh^e, nor ever will have till 
we find him something to 4p ; nn^ that is hard 
to find. There is my brother^out of the*.Custom- 
house, too^being no longer wanted now,they are 
reducing the bi^sini.ss and the salarie^, and even 
talking of shutting up the Cuetom-house.” 

“ You ought to be»,sorry, then, that* people! 
smuggle less than they did,—as sorry as I fcney 
your father is, my»dear.” 

“ Why, as for that, it is vtffy to in the 
Custeftn-house, to collect the dues the government 
ought to have ; but, for my part, *I never liked 
my brother’s having to look to the seized goods, 
which sometimes happened to%eV'hat he would 
ratheb have seen anywhere els&. If he had at 
once set himself to something else-” 

“ You had better send him here ; my mastej^ 
wants more hands.” 

“ With all my heart. If he had set Simtelf 
to supply people’s demands St home. Instead of 
preventing their being,supplied from abroad, it 
would have been all very well. But he liked 
better to marry, and live upon my father, (sup¬ 
posing father to be rich,) than to work at a new 
18 h' 
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business; and now I must keep school, and do 
what t can for tliem all. Dear me ! what a 
pretty dance that is ! I do not know what 1 am 
to do, if the parents expect r-y girls to dance in 
that marner I forgot to look at' Miss Lucy this 
time. Oh, ma’am, what can be the matter with 
her? Do look how she ii"crying. Bless her 
poor heart! how the tears run down ! ” 

Lucy did, at this moment, exhibit a somewhat 
extraordinary speetacle,-'—weeping and cutting 
capers, sohb'ug and attitudinizing, and looking 
dolorously in the face of her partner (one of the 
Master Bremes) whenever the turns of the dance 
obliged the'm to regard each oth'^r. If she would 
have ^iven any rational excuse for her emotion, 
she would have lieen ex'cused from dancing in 
teafb ; but she was mute, and must thtrefore 
take her turn-with her companions. The fact 
\CS:3, that, while slknding up and waiting for the 
signal to begin, Lucy had chanced to turn her 
ej es on a mirror that hung opposite, and to see a 
young gentlem.in behind her wriggling in imita¬ 
tion of her earlier exploits of this day; and, 
what was worse, she saw that Mr. Brown in¬ 
dulged in a broad grin at the joke. Not all her 
“.ttempts to think of something pleasant,—of her 
new frock. Mademoiselle’s museum, and the 
kiVten promised by Ad^le,—could enable her to 
keep dow^n her tears. They only came the faster 
the more she struggled, against them; and ail 
hope of concealing them was over before Re¬ 
becca’s kind heart became moved by her sorrow, 
and Adile squeezed in sympathy the hand which 
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blie encountered in the cour^se of flic figur* This 
sympathy only aggravated the evil: it ciiuscd a 
long, crowing s6l^ to resound thfough tfic room, 
moving the boys to laughter, and cvcrybAly else 
to pity. It i^a* a lost case, and the credit of the 
day,—of Adele's first dtiy at the dancing-school, 
—was irretrievable^ 

Mademoiselle removqj!! to a seat next nurse, to 
inquire what could have been the matter with 
Lucy all this day; and when told that she had 
been well and in high*spirits up to the moment 
of entering the room, she was anxious to be 
allowed tewfeel her pulse, anil .ascertain whether 
there was fever in the case,—nothiag short of 
fever being, in her opinion, nifBfienf to accoigit 
for her alternate boistai^ousi^pss and melimcholyf 
Lucy being surrendered to Mademoiselle^pre* 
sently began to grow calm. T^e scarlet flush 
which had spread over her bcc]^ faded, and ■ohe 
sobs Subsided, as she assured herfriend that she 
was not at all ill: it was all her oulh fault. This 
mystery was received in respect&l silence, and & 
long pause ensued, at the eftd ^f which LueJ' 
looSSd up through her tears to'say,— 

“ How beautifully Adble dances 1 ” 

“ Yes, she dances prettily; but she wants 
practice, and does not take exercise enough; a^ 
that is the reason why we have broughr ha« to 
learn again. Adele is a lazy ^irl in softie things: 
are you not, Adfele ?” 

“ But where did she learn to dance? I never 
saw such dancing. I do not believe anybody 
here will ever dance so well. There’s 

H 
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Breme her feet go well enough, but .she pokes; 
and her, sister carries her head high enough,— 
mighty,high,—like the proud that are going to 
have a fall, nurse says; but s^ie turns in the left 
foot, as Mr. Brown is for ever telling her. And 
there is—j;-" 

“ Well, well; we vvill nbt dispute Adele’s 
dancing better than any body here.’’ 

“ O, but I was going to say myself too. I 
meant to find fault withf-my own dancing, and 
Charlotte’s.” 

“ No occasion, nj.y dear. I have heard what 
Mr. Brown has to. say about it, you know ; and 
he is a better jydge than either of us. Perhaps 
ycu will go with us to Lyons, some day, and 
see where Adele used to dance, under the chest- 
nuts''hy the river-side. Or, if you must have 
boards to dance on, you shall go to M. Caril- 
lolTs country-housd; where you may waltz in his 
summer salogn, with roses hanging in dt the 
wilidow.” 

0 “ Is that the^M. Carillon who sent you those 
beautiful shells' ? _ * And is his great new present 
come for your museum ? ” 

“ It is on its way, and we may hear of its 
cwivaLany day. You shall come and see it when 
it is unpacked and in its place. Now, do yoH 
thitfk you can dance again ? Mr. Brown looks 
as if he wanted a partner for that merry boy.” 

“ O, I cannot dance with him,” excldimed 
Lucy. “ Yes, 1 will, though he did laugh at me. 
I find fault with other people, J know, so I sup¬ 
pose it is fair that they should with me.” 
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And she started up, and ofihred heitclf to 
dance ; and a sign from the good-natured Mr, 
Brown forbade tiny "one from storing af her red 
eyes. 

“ Well, mh’nm, said Rebecca to nurse, “ and 
now that I have seen •Miss Lucy comfortable 
again, I must go. I’m Sure if you kfiow of any 
delicate children, or otJhers that do not wa^t a 
finer education than we can give them, you will 
think of dame and I.” | 

“ Yes, indeed, my ’ear, ^for thj sake of my 
poor son. Thank you. I’m sure, for all .you have 
told me about him; and if ypur father should 
hap])en to coni% so- as to give me a ifelf, I think 
he might manage to remet»ber a little moi^. 
And give my respects, to ^le Licutenanff’s lady,* 
and tuil her that I consider my son honoured by 
her preference; a»d tell-” . 

“ I have been thinking*, JMrs. Nicho’ri*, 
whethfer you could not come dcfWn among us. 
You will be sure to see Mrs. Story yourself then; 
and we would make you heartily»wel.--)me in out 
way/ 

“what! to see the very pl&ce? The cliffs, 
and the beach, and the very cave and all! O, 
my dear I Well, we will see j and many ^ani^ 
tj you.” 

Rebecca thought it right to advertise Tierdn* 
tended school in every possible maflner, and 
therefore made an effojrt to mention her plan to 
Mr. Brown, observing that he was probably in 
the way of hearing of children who wanted sea- 
air and nursing; and that they would be well 
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taken iare of, tbouglu she could not..pretend to 
have them taught such dancing as she had seen 
that day. 

Mr. Brown smirked, said ^.something »about 
reviving hreeszes, native elasticitynatural grace, 
and the hajnd of art, and lowed lier out with an 
emphatic screisch of his' instfGment, just at the 
moipcnt that she was dealaring him very kind. 

The remainder of the lesson was passed in 
silence by tlie higher povjiers, as nurse could not 
bring herself, to spepk of the subject uppermost 
in her thoughts,—^er poor son,—to a French 
woman, whom, as . being French, she considered 
as in some>ort concerned in his,murder. 


Chapter V. 

H4TE AND HAND-BILLS. 

When Mademoiselle returned to her own draw¬ 
ing-room, she*’found her brother therej—an 
unexpected visitor at this time of day, when he 
was usually engaged in his counting-house. He 
rms standing at the window, with his eyes fixed 
upon ^ newspaper, which he might or might not 
be*readinp, so completely was his attitude one 
of meditation. 

“ I have waited for you,''’ he said; “ I wished 
to see you before I went out again. Are you 
ready to go back to France ?” . 

*■ To France ! Is there to be a war ? ” 
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“ Only jlliat war wliiclv wars of ariiir bring 
on,—war against dasses and individuals, arising 
out of national jealoClsy.. No, ‘thank (^od ! the 
slaugliter of tens ^f thousands is at an end ; and 
what matters tiie ruin of one insigni^icagt French¬ 
man ?” 

“ Ruin ! Are tlTev going to ruiji you?’’ asked 
his sister, her eyes flashing. 

“No anger, my dear,” said'M. Gaubion. 
“ Judge not these Enj^lish people by the exam¬ 
ple of our happier countrynien. X^'oydiave been 
trained for centuries to su^icions like this— 
(handing4he newspaper to his sister, ^d point¬ 
ing out a paragraph.) “ I w%s a;j^are of this 
training, and I ought not to 4iave come. It is (ox 
the Freuchm,en of twt> centuries hence tt) be tht 
breth'ron of Englishmen.” 

“ But you caif disprove this* charge,” urged 
Mademoiselle ; “ or, as the*'duty of proof r^ts 
with'your enemies, you can dar^ them to the 
proof. Let th^m show, if they can, that ^ou 
carry on youi business as a ‘■cloak to hidd& 
pr^ices. Let them lay a %n§er on a single 
article smuggled by you. They* cannot; and this 
is a mere calumny,—a newspaper calumny.” 

M. Gaubion pointed out that the change 
contained in a report of some signiflcance, and 
was not one of the common paragraphs wliicfc no 
wise man thinks it worth while to ffe vexed at. 
Its appearance in sueh a mode indicated a hos¬ 
tility in persons interested in the silk trade, which 
would probably, end in sending a peaceably- 
disposed man home again. 
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“ lohave been trying to make myself an 
English woman ever since I came,’' observed 
Mademoiselle, ‘‘ but I will cease the endeavour; 
it is better to be French.” 

“ Nay, trance may blush tor similar follies. 
How long was it before v. e,had men wise enough 
to discover, tljat if France ..rtceived cottons, it 
must be in return for sontething that France had 
produced! When some few perceived this, what 
cries issued from our w(»k-sliops! What cer¬ 
tainty did some feel that the total disorganization 
of society, would ensue ! How others rehearsed 
the dirge which must presently be sung over the 
tomb of Freiich industry ! And j^ho knows but 
thrt a Manchester.'nan might then have been 
torn in pieces by the pr&judiced operatives of 
Franc e ? ” 

“ But did you not say just now that the 
Eirglish are pecuharl/ prejudiced on this matter ?” 

“ They hav^ been made so by their national 
circumstances. Their manufacturers and mer¬ 
chants have hadt. a greater voice in the govern¬ 
ment than is ailoWed in many other countries;- 
and this voice has for ever cried out, ‘ Protect 
us!’—‘ Encourage us!’ Then of course followed 
.tjte cry„pf other classes, ‘ Be impartial!’—‘ Pro¬ 
tect us also.’” 

‘VAh 1 the difficulty is to stop. Each new 
protection 'raises clamour for more; and some 
are left dissatisfied after all is dune that can be 
done. It becomes a scramble which class can 
cost the country most; how each article can be 
made dearest, and therefore how the people may 
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be soonest,impoverished home, and privented 
i'rom selling abroad on equal terms with their 
neighbours. SbitwoUld.be if protection were 
univensal; but surely it cannot be so in jErngland, 
or any wher? alse?” 

“ Not altogether ; bift lier rulers have found 
themselves perpleJatl b^ her lan^-owners and 
tillers being jealous oC the manufacturers ;,and 
the Bhip-owners, of the agricultural class; and 
the labourers, most juttly, of all these. There 
will be no peace till the just jilea is,adn>itted, that 
the interest of those who consume is the para¬ 
mount interest; and that the jTulc of commerce 
at home and ahrotld, therefore, is tjjht all shall 
be left free to buy where they can buy cheapect. 
The observance of this, rul% would soon'quenclt 
the di-sire for protection, as the protected would 
have no customer»but those from whose pockSts 
their bounties are yielded. ^eUthis rule is tlfe 
last ifliich the ntinistries of EnglaT)4 have till now 
regarded.” 

“ Strange ! since the consui&crs are so muc!^ 
more considerable a body th A rfhy class of the 
projected.” 

“ Nothing is strange when there is a want of 
money. Does not a minor make over litf pr#^ 
perty to sharpers for his debts before Jie has 
enjoyed it ? Do not the besieged in a city r^el 
in food and wine while starvation imjfends ? If 
so, why should not a. government, involved in 
ruinous wars and other extravagance, stake the 
commerce of the .country for an immediate sup¬ 
ply of money ? When new taxes must be <m- 
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posed, t;ul)missi()n lia^ been bought by now pro¬ 
tections. The example once set, otfier restric¬ 
tions ha\ie followed, till those wh/) })osscss nothing 
but the'fruits of their own labour bear the .whole 
burden. /I'tiey ))ay to the lai'idlqrd^, that bread 
may be dear; they pay to .the India House, that 
tea may be rei^ered a biamyable luxury to them, 
and that what is woven i4 eastern looms may be 
out of their reach; they paid for the wars which 
occasioned the restraints ivhich they now pay to 
keep up.”. 

“ But why do they thus pay ? And is not all 
this a reason why .they should welcome you, in¬ 
stead of desiring a continuance^ of their bon- 
da/re ? ” 

•• “ Slaves often hug. the^ chains as ornaments, 
and the ignorant mistake custom fo'r right.* My 
enemies are not aware how they have suffered 
fi»m the long cvistom of restriction; and it was 
my folly to ex^vCct a welcome from the poory who 
have ever been taught, that what a foreigner 
(^ains an Englishman must lose'; or from mas¬ 
ters who have ‘befcn cradled in fear, not by the 
generous nurse,—^competition, but by (he jealous 
demon,—monopoly.’’ 

Truly,” exclaimed Mademoiselle, “ the lark 
IS like^ to be hooted and clawed if she venturec 
amtng the owls. You are right, brother; there 
is nothinghor it but'fleeing away.” 

“ These owls being eyen now transforming 
into day-birds, and the lark having once been an 
owl herself, both should have pptience with each 
other,” replied her brother, laughing. “ But 
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tliougli tlif liooting may,be borne for»awIiiIe, 
the tcarintr to pieces is hardly to be awaited in 
patience. 1 bliMe t)cen growing*more unpopular 
every* day, my i^car; 1 see it in many limes, 
whenever I lovk beyond my own j)eoj)Je. They 
like me, I believe; bliWlfey will soon be threatened 
out of working fof me. * They wi^l also seize on 
this imputation, that I make use of them as a 
screen I'or practices which take work out of the 
liands of their brelhreni After they have learned— 
only through my zeaf overcoming their reluct¬ 
ance—to rival us in the niceties of om art, they 
will drive«us away as if we.had done them an 
injury.” 

“ And yet you will not leUme reproach thegi.” 

“ If you must blanjc, hlanie the selfish ma* 
narc l.s, the temporising minkters, the badiarous 
aristocracies, the wain-glorious gener.'ttions ofHhe 
])cople that have pass^ away,*—rather than the 
descindants on whom they have ^taded the con¬ 
sequences ef tjieir mutual follies. The spirit of 
barbarism lingers about its mor'al remains. BA~ 
baric wars are hushed, the dbad having burie'd 
the'ir dead ;—Barbaric shows 31*6 fading in splen¬ 
dour, and are as much mocked at as adir'red ;— 
Barbaric usurpations are being resisted ^d sup¬ 
planted day by day; but the infatuation which 
upheld them so long is not altogether diSpeUed ; 
and if we rashly suppose thSt it is, w# deserve to 
suffer for coming within its reach. I was wrong 
to settle among a people who invited us to a 
contraband trad^ were driven by their own vicis¬ 
situdes to offer us, with much reluctance, a 
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lawful «nie; and now, through the hardness of 
their own terms, suspect us wrcngfully, and make 
a great crime of that which they tnemselves have 
taught us.” 

“ They seem to forget that we lire on equal 
terms of obligation; ,thaA we French take as 
much of the ,produce of tlipir industry as they 
take of ours.” 

“ I shall urge tin? on our jealous neighbours, 
and will go as iin equalrto a brother manufac¬ 
turer for counsel,” observed M. Gaubion. “ Cul¬ 
ver knows little of me, but he holds many of my 
principles, and to him will IJnow go. If he 
thinks this "charge of importance,,! will deal with 
it,as he advises ; i'' not, 1 will strive to think so 
too.” 

Wiltether the charge was of importanoj was 
defcided before Mr. Culver could be appealed to. 
As M. Gaubion- pavsued his way through the 
streets, liand-hirls met his eye at every tu/n, in 
wlech was contained the newspaper paragrajih 
tiiat had troubled him, accompanied by un¬ 
friendly commdnt^lT and hints that the Treasury 
was well aware or the nature of the French&ian’s 
establishment, and of the means by which it was 
juppojted. He saw knots of people gathered 
round the windows where this hand-bill was stuck 
up,aanh showing it to one another in the alleys. 
He would'fain have*got possession of one to put 
into Culver’s hands, but ,did not choose to run 
the risk of being discovered by making the re¬ 
quest in a foreign accent. He could see nobody 
who appeared to be employed in distributing 
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them, or who Iiad two copies. At leng|th he 
passed a lil*llc sho^), where* a boy was leaninj^ 
over the countrt', £f})parently spftlliiii' Out the 
content^ of tlie bill, while another copy lAing in 
the window. 'IVJ. Claubion marched straight Tn, 
took the bill from th^ window, j'ofnting to the 
one on the countea^ ^nd»vfalked qjit Itgain, the 
boy crying after him— 

“ Stop, sir—stop; we can't spare it. 'fou 
can get one by asking the-” 

Tlie rest was lost upon the escaped stranger, 
wlio walked on unobserved, .and meeting no one 
whom he kyew till he arrived pp])Ositc Cooper’s 
door. 

At Cooper’s door was a kniTe - grindej, 
grinding Mrs. Cooper’s* sciss^ors as she stiwd by, 
and making s^iarks at such a rate as to dij^ght 
master Ichabod, w\»o stood, now holding by liis 
mother’s gown and winkingf«n^l now clappin|^ 
his hands in delight. As soon a»,Mrs. Coojier 
perceived M, Gaubion at some distance on the 
other side of the Street, she pulled her gown fromf 
tlie child’s grasp, ran in, and ilistantly returned,' 
followed presently by her husband, who pretended 
to be talking to the knife-grinder, but was. evi¬ 
dently watching the approach of the gentleman. 
\Vhen M. Gaubion was near enough toTre sif-' 
luted. Cooper ofl'ered him a shy, uncertaifl bq>v, 
but seemed very ready to speak whew the gen¬ 
tleman crossed over to.ask him if he knew how 
long this hand-bill had lieen in circulation. 

“ We were just wondering, sir, ray wife and 
I, whether you had seen it. 1 hope you dqp’t 
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inind*^, sir; that is,. I hope you hayo no reason 
to mind it.” 

“ AV'iiy, Cooper, you ilonoi believe this hill ?” 

Cooper believed that many people did not 
tfiink what mischici' they were .about in sniusi- 
glintf. The Spitalfields’ men had reason enough 
to know fnisbut it Had been so long the cus¬ 
tom to drive a profitable contraband trade, with- 
oul being thouglit the worse of, that if 'some 
people did it still, it was iip great wonder; though 
he must,think it a sjn and a shame. 

“ Uut such is not my trade, Cooper; I have 
not smuggled a singh; piece.” i 

“ Well", it is very lucky if yi^ii can say so, sir, 
^r there is nolhigg the masters and men are so 
jealous of now. yog. had jirofited by a con- 
trahdud trade, you would not have been I'ne only 
person in the present company that must take to 
.something less pKifitable.” 

The gipsy Jtnife-grinder looked up saucHy, and 
jsbhered a iiw words of what might, by an acute 
discerner, be detected for french ;—such French 
as might be pk;k6d up by means of half an hour’s 
talk with a Guertisey person, four times a year.— 
On being asked how he relished the change from 
making moonlight trips and fighting midnight 
‘llattlcs to tinkering and grinding among the 
aljpdek of men ; he answered that if his profits 
were smaller thaft they had been, they were 
better than he had e.xp<jKted when he chose this 
neighbourhood for the scene of his operations. 
A few years before, all the knives and scissors 
w^re at the pawnbroker’s j it did not signify 
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wliellier pans ai/d kettles were battered or jvliole, 
as there was'nothing to put ftrto them ; and tliere 
was little cniplojnneift in chair-minding,* as the 
]ieople|!at on the floor, or aie their crust stifnding. 
Isow that tlfcre xv^is smoke in alifiost every 
chimney, and that little, men,—nodding'to Jclia- 
hod,—were allowed»t<j puH rushen aeatf to pieces, 
a gipsy’s occupation wastx better one than he had 
once .known it. 

“ ’Twould he a thousand pities you should 
have to change your tffade, sir,” said, Coop('r; 
“ .and if, as you say, there is'no truth in what is 

said about .the smuggling.^ .l5ut are 

you sure you ajc right in coming abroad this 
evening, sir ? 1 don’t like ^yiflg iTisagreeablc 

things ; but that is bettijr th^n leaving yo», with-* 
out W8”ning, ft) sufler tfiem. From wlnit Jt see 
and hear,—and mji wife too,—I should be afntid 
you might be roughly spoken»tOj 'Tis the bes* 
kindnass to all parties toTtcep oufrpf sight when 
any a)'e disposed to mischief.—Dcrl know how 
long this has beSn brewing r \yiiy, no. There 
has been whispering, to my knowledge, for weeks ' 
and his four days since my child called us to 
see the boys acting the Frenchman under the 
windows; and the grown-up folks said some rough 
Wprds then. But I, for one, never saw flife bill 
till this day.” 

Cooper now spoke a fewT words to his wife, 
which seemed to dismay her much. She pulled 
his arm, twitched his coat, and looked miserable 
while he proceeded to say, 

‘‘ If I might take the liberty of so offering,.pir, 

I 2 
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I woiVnl propofc to step with you, wherever you 
arc going. I would say ‘ behind ’ you, but that 
it would not answer the purpose-so well. I am 
pretty Well known as a sound English njaster’s 
man, and ” 

“ Prejiulicc on every .side!” exclaimed the 
Frenchman, ip his heart. ‘‘ This man evidently 
believes the charge, or part of it, and he offers 
me Ills ])rotection, on the ground that he is known 
not to like me and my dujngs !” 

Cooper’s courtesy wastioolly declined, and M. 
Gaubion. walked on to ascertain elsewhere the 
origin of the calurnny. 

Mr. Cuiver recommended his;, keeping quiet, 
apd, if there w.Vs n®. foundation for the report, it 
•.vould soon blow ove,r. p If there was no foun- 
datios>!” The same doubt appeared bn every hand. 

Just tell mej” asked Gaubbn, “ why I should 
drive a contraband * trade, when I might legally 
import, if 1 cltose?” 

y The duty is high enough still, sir, to induce 
Smuggling in certain favourable cases. I was 
iin advocate foirthi' trade being thrown open ; and 
being so, I am nbw for such a duty as shifii put 
us on a par with your countrymen. I think a 
duty (^f.twelve or fifteen per cent, would do this, 
and leave no temptation to cheat us out of our 
market'. I should have advised a higher duty 
some time** ago ; biit smuggling is made easier 
now by so much silk being brought in legally; 
and I think we should be better protected by the 
lower duty than the higher.” 

“rl see,” observed the Frenchman, “ that in 
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this case, as in 'others, some of tllosc who^re the 
very parties suppo'’ed to be protected are the most 
willing to resiji^i ^tl!e protection. It is declared 
to be n difficult thing to get a protection repealed ; 
but the difl’u*ul^y ctoes not always rest with the 
protected f>arty.” 

“ That entirely (^’jieTids on tlj^ Slate of his 
affairs,” replied Mr. (Iqjver. “ If the protection 
leaves him his business in a flourishing state,— 
which seldom happens Ifor many years together, 
—or even permits it toi^eniain in a sbate wliiidi 
barely justifies its being carried on, lie may dread 
soinethiiig,wor.se hapjiening hy the removal of 
protecting duties ; but if, for a length of time, his 
trade declines, and the faste* tfie more govegn* 
ment meddles vvitlrif, hp wi^l quickly leatn, as f 
have 'earned, to preach from the text, ‘ Urotect 
the people’s pockets, and we shall have as fait a 
chance as we want.’ Xiic «hffu.'ulty, sir, arises 
from the number of interests ffiixed U)) in an 
arbitrary sy»tem like that of protections. While 
poojile ami money are waster*, in spying, anti 
■.iireateningr, and punishing, ffheft they ought to 
be ptoducing, there will be many an outcry 
against a change which would deprive them of 
their office, thoutrh it would set them freej’yr ojje 
much more profitable to the people. Then again, 
if persons have been bribed to pay a new ta» by 
the promise of protection, it*is difficult to oblige 
them to go on paying.the tax, and give uj) the 
bribe, unless they have a mind so to do. They 
talk of injustice - and with some wason. Tlie 

1 3 
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long ai^d short df the matter is, that once having 
got into an unnatural'system, H costs a world of 
pains anil trouble to get out of it again.” 

“ Thfe only way is to go back to some,, plain 
clear principle, and keep it in '.’ie\y while loosen¬ 
ing the entanglements v/liich have been twisted 
about it.” 

“ When do you find governments willing to do 
thatV” asked Mr. Culver. 

‘‘ In this case it woukl be very easy, there 
being one, and but one sure test of the advan¬ 
tageousness of trade in any article of commerce ; 
—the profit that it yields. If a merchant finds 
it more jirofitable to sell his 'gooils abroad than 
at,home, he will se;id them abroad, without the 
help of* the governnpent.,. IT the contrary, it is 
wasting just so much money to temjit him *o deal 
abibad. If less profit is madecby manufacturing 
silks in England • than by getting them from 
abroad in retjtrh for cottons, whatever is spent 
in Lupporting the silk manufacturers so much 
pbre loss.” 

“ But you d<? ndt think that this is actually the 
case with our English silk manufacture ?” 

“ I do not; as I prove by becoming an Eng¬ 
lish eijlk manufacturer myself. For this very 
reason, I see that there is no need of the protecr 
tiomof government. The interference of govern¬ 
ment is eifiier hurtfu*! or useless. Foreign goods 
either are or are not cheaper than home-made 
goods. If they are cheaper, it is an injury to 
Die buyer to oblige him to purchase at home. 
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If they are iicA, there is no occrasion to, oblige 
him to purchase at home?.' He will do so by 
choice.” 

” J\ya ; but the buyer is the last perslbn con¬ 
sidered in these lirrangements. It is harif to 
discover wb.y, if the yisrchant can supply more 
clicapjy than the* yiamifacturer,, thC customer 
should be ta.xed to uphjlld the manufacturer. I 
havs no wish that my customers should be so 
taxed ; for I know that instead of ujiholding me, 
they will leave me and* buy elsewhere If they 
and I are left free to observe the true rule of in¬ 
terest,—to buy in the cheajigst market we can 
discover, and sqjl in the dearest, we shafl find our 
interests agree, be fast friendg, itnd make cojp- 
merce the advantag'eiyis llyng it was designed 
to be.” 

“ That is, an indirect source of wealth to^ll. 
IIow can rulers help 8ecing«4.h4t as nothing fs 
produced by commerce, as it is atuindirect source 
of wealth,--.a mere exchange of Iquivaleiits* of 
a lower value which become, equivalents of % 
higher value by the exchang?,—•the more direA 
the ^.tchange, the more valuitble it is to both 
parties ? If a portion of the value is to be paid 
to a third party for deranging the term^yf the 
Ikargain, the briskness of exchanges will bfffin- 
paired in proportion to the diminution Tif Uieir 
profit.” 

“ And while my customers are prevented from 
buying in the cheapest market, I am, by the same 
interference, hip^ered,—aye prohilyted, selling 
in the dearest. My customers complain that my 
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silks are liiglier {iriced than those of your coun¬ 
try ; but give me the means of a fair comjiotition 
with youi! countrymen, and I wilbengage to get 
a liigher price,—(that is,■■more commodities in 
exchange,)—in some parts of tiie world tlian any 
duchess in London will give me. Tlie price 
would be lo'wer to the buyer, b it higher to me.” 

“ 1 suppose the excuse, for these protections 
in the beginning was th.at the infant mamifacturo 
might not be hindered by)',he vast growtli of the 
same manufacture abroad.** Your rulers expected 
that your art would be sooner perfocte-l if fostered.” 

“ And has it jiroved so ? AVere wc.not, three 
years ago, far inferior to you in tJie goodness of 
our. fabrics ? And jf we are now overttiking you, 
is it not'owing to out;, protection being jiartly re- 
movetb? Was not any immediate Imjirovoment 
mote than counterbalanced by the waste of esta¬ 
blishing and upholding an artificial system, of 
diverting capital from its natural cbannelsji and 
of feeding, or''half feeding the miswable thou- 
sfinds who were beggared and starving imditr the 
fluctuations which*- our impolicy had caused ?— 
The businesses which have been the most care¬ 
fully protected,—^thc W^st India trade, agricul¬ 
ture, tjjid till lately, the silk trade,—mav have 
been very profitable for a short period, but the'* 
havn suffered more from fluctuations, have caused 
more natio'nal waste) and more misery to whole 
classes of people than any that have been less 
interfered with. The cotton trade is the one to 
which we pwe the power of sustaining our 
unei^ualled national burdens, subsistence for 
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1,400,000 of oAr population, aniMncalcul^le ad¬ 
vantages of excliango with dotmtries in many lati¬ 
tudes ; and the*cott6n manufactufe has tieen left 
unprotected from the Mery heginning.” 

“ 4 our ribfeon wdnvers of'Coventry do not, how¬ 
ever, a|)j)c;'r dis])osed to,take care ^ tlfemselves. 
How joud arc thei» (jpmplaints of ^isftess!” 

“ And the distress is* real ; but* it belongs to 
the pld system, and it would have been no?dis¬ 
tress only, but annihiltfion, if the introduction of 
the 
one 
wot 

covery that sh^ must be content with tlie home 
market; and now that this i^so faift, Coventry 
complains of the government, instead of besHis 
ring herself. While our cotten men ha^ been 
bright and brisk, jjepending on their own e*er- 
tions, Coventry has beetj dull, aijd lazy, depenW 
ing oi> the prohibitive system. Oge of her looms 
prepares fivg times less riubons, ^vitli an eqtial 
amountof manuSl labour, as yotjt improved French 
loom; and she is rcasonabl^cneugh to expect 
that the world shall buy her ribbons instead of 
those of her rivals, if our government can but bo 
brought to order the world so to do.” 

“Her manufacture would plainly hav^e*j^it:d 
outright, if the government had not set lier^ree 
to improve.” 

“ To be sure it wggld ; and it is not over- 
gracious in Coventry to take this act of justice, 
—tardy though it be,—as an injur;^ Coventry 
and old governments have been in tEe wrong to- 


new system had beejl long delayed. Coventry 
e bclievetk herself destined to supply the whole 
Id with ribbons. Then she made the sad dis- 
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gether., Let the miscliief that reeults he made 
a lesson to all by referring it to its true cause ; 
and then -therc may be a chance of such an in¬ 
crease o prosperity as mayiremove all disjio_sition 
to rccriminaVion. 

“ This is exactly what I. have long wished to 
behold in rhy own countryoliserved llic French¬ 
man. “ Protection has done little less mischief 
therfc than here ; but unhap)>ily this is a case in 
which countries are as u^jwilling to take prece¬ 
dence as court ladies are I j yield it. Each coun¬ 
try refusers to ' be first. All cry, ‘ JVe will wait 
till others repeal their prohibitive syste.ms ; as if 
every new channel of exchange opened were not 
a good.” 

“ And as if commerce consisted of arbitrary 
gifts, ^nd not of an e.xchange of' equivalents,” 
replied Culver. “ It may bg a vexation and 
disadvantage to us,,if you take no hardware and 
cottons from ug ; but that is no reason why we 
should not provide ourselves with yoyir claret and 
brandy ; as, if yoy cannot receive our hardware 
and cottons, you ‘,;ill take something else. If 
you will take nothing of ours, you can sell us 
nothing of yours, and the injury is as great to 
you as to us. But we should punish ourselves 
ud i. ...^ssarily, if we refused your brandies because 
yoq refuse our scissors and knives. It is saying, 
‘ Because v/e cannot sell cottons, neither will we 
sell woollens. It is being like the cross child 
who sobs, ‘ You won’t let me have custard, so I 
won’t have any dinner at all.” If governments 
will^only, as I said before, let the people’s purses 
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iJoiio, otli(;r ptovernmcnts njust necessarily tlo the 
same. If your French Government lets your 
]ieo|.le buy eoltops in-tlie.eliea])estinarSet,—that 
is, luire,—our govcnflnent cannot jircvcnt our 
^TitioG our c!jiret*in exc/iange in \he cheapest 
market,—‘.hat is, at' IlArdeaux. A much more 
cemfurtable and ]*o<itaBle method.toTjoth parties 
tliau doing without cotlon and claret, or p^ing 
more for making them at home than they are 
worth.” 

“ How is it,” M.Ga^hion.now inquired, “ that 
liulding the smino doctrine w]th myself tas to the 
]irinc'i]ile of trade at large, you can yet ^le jealous 
of iiK! because i arft a foreigner ? Jjise the word 
‘ jealous ‘ as not too stror.^; for surely, Mr. 
(.'(liver, your reception oC me was bfit hal?- 
amicable.” <■> 

]\Ir. Culver’s manner immediately cooled af he 
observed that there was «iu(dt room lelt yet f(Jr 
unfair dealing much encourage'hient to under¬ 
hand scheinss. He kept himself 5ear of acAis- 
ing any man, \^iile matters wwc in doubt; paf- 
licularly a gentleman with>Mi<Jin he had^,,the 
honoilt of only a slight acquaintance; but the 
duty was undeniably still high enough to tempt 
to a contraband trade. It was unquegt iapaj^ le 
tfiat smuggling was still carried on, and, tlTHbw- 
ever small an extent, still to the injury ofothe 
home manufacturer; and he,^eing a h8me manu¬ 
facturer, must wish to Jiave the offence brought 
home to the right person. No man could desire 
niore earnestly than he did that suqli an offence 
should be precluded by good management; abut, 
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till it vas so, all who hoped foi* his friendship 
must clear themselves from tin charge of taking 
his meaiih of suusistence from piider him. 

“ But how am 1 to clear myself?” asked M. 
Gaubion. This is what I chmei t6 ask of you ; 
and but how you advised, me to keep quiet. J 
am not to‘clear myself;'but / am not to have 
your friendship till I have cleared myself.—I 
must, I will clear myself, Mr. Culver; and'you 
shall toll me how. Will t^n oath do it ?” 

Mr. Culver, drily replied that he required no 
oath. * » 

“ You ! no. 1 would not offer my oath to a 
private individual who would'not take my word. 
It inust be to somo official person. Tell me, M r. 
Culver,* will an oath ,do T’ 

Mv Culver b»lieved that oaths were suc>i com- 
mcin things in commercial and Custom-house 
Kffairs that they were not thought much of. 

“ True indeed 1” exclaimed the Frenchman ; 
“ and alas fdh those who set up eaths against 
file plain and acl«'’owledged interests of nations, 
Gasses and imSivihl'als i How shall the sin cf 
tempting to perjfiry be wiped from their'souls ? 
If my oath will not avail, to what species of proof 
shaiy resort?” 

'■■"'fX) nolle, till there is a distinct charge brought 
aga’iisf'you, fortified by ]iarticuiars. It is your 
interest to'keep quiel,” 

“ I will not stay to receive this advice of yours 
a third time,” replied M. Gaubion. “ I will go 
for advice t;) one who is not jealous of me; and 
if Buch an one 1 cannot find, 1 will, stranger as 
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I am, act without counsel, witlfout aid ^gainst 
niy enemies. I may be compelled to return 
whence I came, bat .1 will not go tilt I have 
justified myself for niyecoiintry’s sake.” 

He went »ut basEily, leafing Mr. Culver in no 
very pleasant mood,*iy the conflict' between his 
liberaj principles aadjiis fetty persynat jealousies. 
He bummed a tunc as bb took up Mie obnoxious 
handbill, whistled as he laid it down again, and 
ended with frowning bifcause itwas a close even¬ 
ing, and flinging his pin into a cornej* because 
he made a blcjl on beginning to write. 

M. Gaulyon found nothing in the streets as he 
pursued his w^' home to make hifn desire 
Cooper’s escort. They were.rclnai^ably quigt, 
and he supjiosed that ^he weavers liad jiesorteik 
to their gardetis for them eveni.ig amusement, or 
had gone to rest iij preparation for the early 4oil 
of the next day. When he,»was within a iew* 
hundred yards of his own house, hgwever, a hum 
came upon |jis ear, like the murmuf of a muUi- 
tude of voices af a distance, ^fter listening fof 
a moment, and satisfying hitjj[*elf»that the ctie* 
which singled with the hum mast proceed from 
some unusual cause, he ran forward, trying to 
resist the persuasion that all this must have some 
connexion with himself, and to decide lth!ti(«»«)re 
had probably broken out somewhere in Jiis 
neighbourhood. 

It vtas now dusk.. /i. few lamps showed a 
flame uncongenial with the prevailing light, and 
the lamp-lighter was seen, now flitti^ from post 
to post with his ladder on his shoulder, and tjow 
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pausin" for an instant, with his foot on the lowest 
rung, to listen. A lamp-lighter was a safe per¬ 
son of Hvlioin to make inquiry, M. Gaubion 
thought,;—one who had no interest in commercial 
S(juabbles, Jind would not beti ay him on account 
of his forcigm* speech. Of him', therefore, the 
I’renchrnaW iivjuircd wlnt vya? going on; but the 
man could offer only conjecture. He had not 
yet’ lighted the lamps in that direction, and he 
did not think he sliould ti'arry his lantern much 
furtlier tjll he knew wHether they had not fire 
enough and too much already. , M. Gaubion 
])assud on for belter satisfaction; and as he 
threaded his way among the loiterers, runners, 
apd ga/.ers' whb bygan to thicken as he proceeded, 
•he longed tor an English, tongue for one minute, 
that ,he might learn that which 'every one else 
secine'd now to know. He H;as glad to perceive 
woman’s head emerge from a vault, and gaze 
slowly round,,a'S if at a loss to account (or the 
bvetle. He took his stand for a iginute within 
'hearing of the iijouiry which he'hoped she would 
Inake. ^ 

“ Why, I saytliere!” cried she presently, “ is 
there a fire ?” 

The runner applied to shook his head, and 
ptepitTom 

Yuu, there! Can you tell me what it is if 
it’s not a«rc?” 

The boy snapped his fingers at her, and ran on. 
“ What, are ye all running after you don’t 
know what ? What is it, I say ?” 

“ Come and see, if you can't ask civilly, 
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growled an ole? man, making Ids w'ay on Jus two 
sticks .as fast as lie could. 

“ Wliat care 1 wliat’s flie matter ?” 'muttered 
tlie wetman, turning to descend once more into 
the vault. * 

“ O, ask this ptrscai!” cried !IVI. Gaubion. 
“ IleJooks as if bfe «oulfl and wowjd fell us.” 

“ Ask him yourself, gan’t ye, instead of watch¬ 
ing and listening to what 1 m.ay say. If you have 
nothing better to do fhan that, you might go 
and see for yourself, 1 ’^link.” 

As he turired to go away, tye lady condescended 
to make one more effort to satisfy her furiosity. 

“ It is Bomctliihg about the Frenchman, I 
don’t know exactly what,” was4he refdy. “ Some¬ 
thing about his havihg»fmugg.'ed goods tfhilc hS 
jirnten'iled to weave them. Tlicy are lool^g^for 
him, to give him *hree groans, or a ride, or a 
ducking, or something of th(j%o»t.” 

“ Usrhaps they won’t ha-, e to kook very long 
if they com* ta the right place,” observed the 
woman, with an ill-naturccUaugh towards IVf 
Gaubion, who did not stay to*)Teaf more. When 
he arrrted at the end of his ot^n street, his first 
impression was that all was quiet, and the place 
empty ; but a moment convinced him ^Iiai |.Jie 
dark mass extending up and down frmn Ji'S’Iiwn 
house, which he had taken for shadow, wa# in 
reality a crowd. The occasional mov?mcnt of a 
woman with a white oap, or an apron over her 
head, showed him what the picture really was ; 
and this was the only stir seen for aii'hile. 

“ O dear! sir, O sir, is it you ? Let mo ad- 
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vise yos to turn back,” said a respectable body 
who stood at her shop-door, and instantly knew 
M. Gaub'ion. It is as much ks your life is 
worth, sir, to go near. ” There! here romes 
somebody out of the crowd, dficlare! Bless 
you, sir, do hike care cf yourself!” and she 
stepi)ed backwards, and ‘Shut t!ie door full in the 
gentjeman’s face. 

“ You take good care of yourself, at least,” 
thought the persecuted m^n to himself. “ You 
arc afraid .evei} to ask me*^o shelter myself with 
you from this storm. But you need not have 
feared. )[ must first learn how my sisters are.” 

This was, done by boldly pushing through a 
crowded thofouglificre into the back row, stepping 
6Ver a fialing or twortaking’the liberty of cross¬ 
ing tw,'; or three gardens, dispersing a few broods 
of chickens by the way, climbitga wall, crawling 
along the roof of afl-outhouse, where the pigeons 
wondered at ,t}ie new companion who had ■ come 
anibng them, and finally taking a vigorous leap 
just by his own ha^'^.-door. No hiue and cry dis¬ 
turbed these mdnoe;”;res. There was less danger 
of this than there would have been in the dead of 
night. All eyes were more securely absent than 
if lliwr Jbad been closed in sleep, for they were 
occupied with what was passing in front of the 
houte. 

“ Merci? on us! here^ they come in from be¬ 
hind !” cried the terrified kitchen damsels as their 
master burst open the back-door. “ God save 
us! it’s my.master himself, ard he'll be mur¬ 
dered. 0, sir, why did not you stay away ?” 
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“ Fasten uf) that door,” said the pcijtlcman. 
“ As one got in tliat waj* ’more niiglit. Lock 
and bolt it.—Wl^ei^; is your misfress; Sind Miss 
Adel(j, where is slic ?’^ 

“ lJpstaift,^aiui*toward^ the front,’ sir ; anJ do 
)'ou ktiow, MademoiseUe has bf«n‘ to the lower 
windpws, behavi»g, as**brave as, a general; so 
miserable about you, lyr, all the time. She went 
down to tell the peo])le that you were not fiere; 
hut she has heen in sitbh a terror every moment, 
lest you should come dbd thrust y<jurs^jlf into the 
midst of it. We have been thinking of all ways 
to get sowieboily out to givg you warning ; hut 
there was nobmly but us women. Marlemoiselle 
wished to have gone herseli’; *l)Ut, besides yiat 
we could not think o'fsych ^tiling, she w.-ft waiitftl 
to amuse the’people with observing her^s she 
says. So she kac'ps about, the front windbws. 
We think some help wilbbe*herc soon, to do awity 
with*their idea of waylaying yd»; but my mw-- 
tress is in«mortal terror, though she is alJove 
showing it to tTie wretches wBAbout.” 

“ Well, tell her that I am*#fe. lb the house— 

“ And upstairs, sir ? You tWll go upstairs out 
of sight ?” 

“ Willingly: into the loft, if it wiU make my 
sisters any easier. But do not go a# if yOtf liad 
a piece of news to tell her. Let it drop quietly, 
that the people may not fin3 cut that\he is hear¬ 
ing anything particula?.^' 

The maid performed her office with some pru¬ 
dence, and brought back a message that Made¬ 
moiselle dared not come to speak to him*yet; 

K $ 
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but thitf if he 'would go into the back attic, 
AdMe should visit hiirf presently with ‘ some re¬ 
freshment. 

AVith beep disgust at bekig compelled thus to 
skulk on hfli own piremiseSjO the gentleman 
ascended to th'e lop of thr house, and venturing 
to take a lirusb from Ifts qwii chamber aa he 
passed, was occupied in Crushing his coat when 
his younger sister appeared. She nearly let fall 
the tray slie was carrying, is she cried, 

“ They have had hold M you, after all, I-do 
believe!”. 

“ What! because I look a strange figure ? 
No, my dear. This dust is fpomd.he wall I had 
to get over, and frieae cobwebs from the top of 
the outlA)use.’' , ' 

“ Ilpw horrid ! But the first thing I to 

tell you is-AVhat.are you listening to ? Yes, 

it'is ! It is a baml. • -There are soldiers or some¬ 
body coming af last. We thought they sever 
woiiid. We ^nought nobody would help us.— 
Sfay! where are going ? Into the front 
room? O, yolf•m^J^^.not 1 Indeed, indeed you. 
must not go there'!” And Adele hung her tvhole 
weight upon her brother’s arm, and screamed. 

hush! you silly child,” he said. 
“ (JS^creim may do more harm than anything 
I moan \o venture. I will only peep from the 
corner of tHe blind to see what is coming; that 
is all.” 

Adele sobbed with terror as her brother per¬ 
formed the projected feat. 

** Ah, there is some protection coming for us, 
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I suppose, bythe crowd making way. And yet 
the people do npt look ir'iglitened. Nobody 
moves oil'. Htusici what wrelthed nfUsic! It 
cannqt possibly belong to a regiment. ‘A drum 
and two fifes. Wliat is It that tllby are play¬ 
ing, Adidc ?’’ 

Allele sobbed •olit iftat it wjs file “ Dead 
March in Saul,” she believed. 

‘‘ Ah ! so it is ! Now, my dear, come Tiere! 
Do look ! It will iiAkc you laugh, instead of 
ci^ng. What is all tJlis about, d^yop think?” 

“ U hat a ridiculous figure !” exclainuid Adele, 
laughing. * “ How can growp-up men play with 
such a thing ?” 

“ It is meant for me. Dc^ndt you see ?” 

“ Hut you do no't sjear ,powder, nor* a lon^j 
])igtai|,all doVn your back : and you do ^t stick 
out your elbows ii^thal ridiculous way.” 

“ Some people think- th.a^ all Frenchmen (to 
so; ^nd many in this cro'rd—iTiest of them, ^ 
believe—hawe never seen me. Bill you will per¬ 
ceive presently^ow they wiuild treat me, if thtfy 
could get hold of me.” ^ * 

M.tiaubion being more inclined to observe ia 
deep silence what was going on than to proffer 
any further explanations, left his sister t(^di^o>'er 
fur herself that there was a cord l^round tAW'rieck 
of the effigy, that the piece of wood over“it8 head 
was meant for a gibbe^an*d that a double death 
was to be typified by itinate. preparations being 
already in progress for a fire in the midst of the 
crowd. 

There was scatcely wood enough collected to 
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broil tl^e effigy tiiorougbly, and further contribu¬ 
tions were speedily brought in/roni all quarters, 
as soon'as the'want was made'known. Men 
from tile neighbourhood* brought old Ipniber 
which their Ntives had 'pointed'out as being to be 
spared, liads brought piles' and faggots, no one 
knew wherice., The v6ry /;l>>'Wren seemgd to 
catch the spirit, casting from their little hands 
such bits of paper and of shavings as they could 
pick up. One poor littll' fellow, however, was 
less patrigtic ^than his ettmpauions. He cried 
bitterly at seeing his wheelbarrow stcrificed, and 
pulled his merciless father’s coat till lubox on the 
ear struck him dumb and tearless. It was true 
th^ barrow was without a wheel, had lost a log, 
and presented only one shaft; but still it was his 
barrovi^. and had been used to the" last f/ir pur- 
posfes much more congenial tonthe child’s tastes 
than roasting a Frenchman.—M. Gaubion inter¬ 
nally blessed thdS child,—not for an instant sup¬ 
posing that anything but attachment to his bar- 
rbw was the cause.ijf his resistance,—but loving 
him for being the {rn'.y one unwilling to feed the 
insulting hre. 

“ The very children,” thought he, “ that have 
smiled ^d nodded at me, when I stepped out of 
the^fy of^heir marbles, and come confidently 
to »ie when their kites have fallen over my wall, 
are at this'moment tauglit to mock and hate me, 
they know not why. Tnat boy who is pinning 
the effigy’s name—Mounseer Go-be-hung—on 
its back, wa5,^aughtto write by my order. There 
goes.my green wicket!—off its hinges, and into 
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the lieap Tiie lads that pull&d it down have 
often passed through it with my work under their 
arms, and niy*ny)ileyin tlieir jlbckets.—O, you 
fiend,of a woman ! Do you put shavihgs into 
your infant's handt that ii^too may have a share 
in the iphospitality 06 your country ? * May that 
infan,t live to sul:Bi.it uton my rssoiA-ces, and to 
make you thank heavep*that the Ffenchman came 
among you !—Ah ! you are all calling for fire. 
By heavens, I believ^you will get none! Yon- 
d^housewife shakes her head ; and jn the next 
house they stre raking out tfie fire.* There is not 
a candle to be seen through * 3 ^ window, the whole 
length of the street. Can it be that my neigh¬ 
bours feel for me ? Alas ! herd is 5 lighted glip 
of wood procured af last! fravo ! good svomaw! 
brave^omai! ! to empty your pot ox beerjjponit! 
Who is that they Jjave laid hands on there ?**The 
lamp-lighter; the same*that I spoke to. He 
shoujd not have brought hi-" lantern ! They wil' 
take it from him. Not they! dash*it goes agwnst 
the .wall; and what a yell^ its fragments fly! 
J have friends, I see; but they are of those who. 
have Tiothing to do with silk-tveaving; of those 
who owe nothing to me, instead of those whom I 
have benefited. Well; I will not blanjp the 
people, but the discipline of jealou^ 'nP^which 
they have been brought up.—Here is fifb ayast! 
I will not seek to knovv wfio gave ift God for¬ 
give him !’’ 

1? It was enough to madden the most gentle who 
was interested in the case, to see Jjow the efligy 
was treated in the fire ;r—poked with pitch-fcrks, 
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made to, dance ujton the gibbet, to fold its hands, 
to turn its labelled bafck, and nod to the ladies 
who were'- suppo'sed to be peeping from some 
corner of' the windows. SO searching a glance 
traversed the' whole frbnt of Iflie boose from a 
thousand u'pturnsd and gleaming faces, that M, 
Gaubion felt'it pecessaryto withdraw, and forego 
the rest of the 'irritating eight. He could not go 
out ot hearing of his new name,—Mounscer Go- 
he-hung,—shouted in the^ intervals between the 
groans with which the flanting of the last tathtm 
of the effigy was hailed ; but the presence of his 
sister made him calrji.' He could not agree in the 
conviction of the housemaid, tiiat<he would be a 
pro^ligious favourtteovith the people in a few days; 
like a master in whose fainily she had once lived, 
who w^ burned in effigy one week, and tho.next, 
received amidst the touching^if hats wherever 
hfc went, the question about wages between him 
and his men having been settled in the interval. 
M. Gaubion dill not stand so good a> chance for 
popularity;—in thejirst place, because he was a 
' foreigner^ and‘ inHhe nexf, because whatever, 
evils the people were suffering from the specula¬ 
tion and overtrading of their masters, could not 
he reipedjed jo speedily as a dispute about wages 
could he teifiporarily settled. As for dissociating 
foreigners in the minds of the people, from their 
hardshipsj-^that was likely to be as much a work 
of time as the removal w dhe hardships them¬ 
selves. 

Before the jrowd had quite ended their grim 
pastime, the expected intenuption happened. 
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An alarm of tlie approach of the-authorities spread 
from a cDiisid^r^ble distance, and all dispersed 
hither and thither, leaving it 40 the.* winds to 
jilay with the sinoulilcrihg embers, and to the 
gazers from the isurroursding windows to Watch, 
the last little' puffe of, smoke, -asHhey wandered 
into the upper air.—A< thundering'rap brought 
down M. Gaubion, grave and s?iff, followed by 
his. sisters, grave and pale, to open the' door 
which the servants couftld not be induced to unlock 
unbar. 

X’hen evorything had been a'seert^ined from 
the inhttbj^tants of the housb which could be told 
by the young l|idi»s and the trembling,^oquacioua 
servants (at length persuadejJ to l(lbk their pro¬ 
tectors in the face, jnstead of peeping at tliam 
over the batiisters) about* the circumstances of 
the ri5t, and fron^their master about its Opposed 
causes, the magistrate depa’iled^ with the persons 
he brought with him, exet jit o»^ constable wb'' 
was ieft to,guard the house, and trtnessengetivho 
seepied to con* on other business. 

lie shortly explained hjssermnd. Taking 
newspaper from his pocket, h'o pointed out that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the whole 
Board of Customs, were charged with being cog¬ 
nizant of tlie feet of the foreigner'll Sfissa^gling 
transactions, and parties to his scheme for rujping 
the trade of his neighbounr. So grave a charge 
rendered it necessaryhis Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment to sift the matter to the bottom, and to 
ascertain the real state of the case with regard to 
the Frenchman, as well as to provd'their own in> 
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noccnc^. It was possible that iircgularities on 
the part of a mcrcaK'tile firm jn'gbt nave been 
connived ‘at by (>omc of the inferior servants of 
the Customs Board ; and Plough it was far from 
being the intention of '•the Boaard to impute such 
irregularities to «\I. GauW.o,p,dt was desirjible that 
he should, ‘if possible, jwt it «’n their poiyer to 
acquit him whhlly of the charge. 

“ Ifhankfully,—most thankfully will I do so,” 
was his reply. “ How slfall wo commence the 
proceeding V’ 

“ By your accompanying me with the Ifeast 
possible delay to the Treasury, wherq, your ac- 
■cusers will meet you.” 

“I am rfeady^aVthis instant. Let us go.— 
But whaA kind of proof will be required '! Is it 
necessary to prepare my proofs, or'will a clear 
head‘ and an honest heart sufficp,,for my defence ?” 

The messenger hail no orders but to bring the 
gentleman himaeif. It was too late this evening ; 
but'he would Wait upon him the next .moniing, to 
guide him into the presence of hik accusers. 

. •- This arrangement! c^impletely restored M. Gau; 
bion’s spirits. His'sister was somewhat fluttered 
by the idea of such an examination as he was to 
undergo; but assented to its being the thing of 
all otfisiS tjow to be desired. Adhle could not 
be talked out of the idea that her brother was 
going to be tried, und that something very 
dreadfiil must happen. See cried herself to sleep, 
to be awakened by visions of the effigy dancing 
in the flames. Her brother lost even the op¬ 
pressive sense of being the object of popular 
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hatred in his eatisfaction at being allowed an 
opportunity oftji|Stifying lifmself, and sfept un¬ 
disturbed by tlie ^hrosts of the ^ents 0l the by¬ 
gone day. 


ChaAer VI. 

INVESTtGATIONS. 

Wiiii-E Mademoiselle was striving to employ 
herself diligently the next rooming, during her 
brother’s absence, three quarters of her acquaint¬ 
ance came to condole, or to*eflquffe, or to ^se 
any pretence which tnl^ht enable them t® satisfy 
their (juriosify. Of the remaining fourth part, 
some had the kgjdness to stay at hofae,* and 
, content themselves witlf a jnepsage of enquiry 
how the family found then; selves lifter the alan., 
of thi laste yening ; while others lAntented them- 
selivs with redlaining at hypie, and not sending, 
dropping a hint at the l^dhkfast-table that St 
would* be time enough to ta\e notice of past 
events when it should appear whether the Gau- 
bions could clear themselves, and what would be 
^bought of them henceforward. Mr!*C?iil ver left 
no orders, before he went out, as to “wh§); his 
young people were to do ; ^nd when the question 
was proposed by thepiS^lves, there was a differ¬ 
ence of opinion. Nurse believed that foreigners 
were a bad set altogether, and that it would be 
better to have nothing more to So with sgiy of 
18 h 
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them. Charlotte thought it would look rather 
odd to break oil' inUrcourse soj suddenly ; and 
Lucy ofl'feVed to" vouch for j/oor Adele’s having 
done nothing very bad about smuggling, however 
the case might stand with her Irothei'. The girls 
agreed that if might be a kindness to take Adele 
for the day',* and even n&rse,-w.as open to the ar¬ 
gument that il would bli very pleasant to hear 
the whole story of the riot from the very best 
autliority. The debate cthled in nurse and Lucy 

-Lucy as being Adele’s special comjianio/i;— 
setting off to bring her back with them an 
object less easy of accomplishment than they had 
imagined. 

ijeing seth fot .*o speak to them in the hall, 
A>dele a^jpeared, to urge their proceeding to the 
dining-room. 

“ Every body is there,” s#id she, “ and you 
will hear all about it, if you will come in. _ The 
room is almost 'full; but you know most of the 
people. We fiever thought of so many coming 
at’once, but it woujd not do ndt to see them; 
if would make them' think there is more the mat¬ 
ter than there reaK'y is ; and I am sure tkey all 
mean to be very kind. Do come in.” 

In^nsw^ to the suggestion that they could 
hear cTftry.' thing much more comfortably from 
her M Devonshire-square, the little French girl 
positively declined leaving home this day. She 
gave so many good rea^S for her resolve, that 
there was nothing for it but following her into 
the parlour, if they wished to carry home any 
tidings. 
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“ Such g pity, to be sure,” Mrs. Plgfyns was 
saying, “ when you had }}amte(l an<l made all 
nice so lately. It js butainonth, s'harceljfamonlh, 
1 tliinji, Betsy, since 1 got a daub of gr^bn jiaiiit 
on my cloak J^all%ny owrt carelessness, ma’am ;■ 

I’m sure T don’t itieaw-) from your green 

wickot, and now it is pu'lled dowij adtl burned to 
ashes ! and the smoke^*! see, has* blaeken«l tils' 
cornice ; so lately as it was painted ! \Ve just 
looked uj) before we knocked at the door, to find 
wTi^^her the front of ilie house s^A^ any-how 
different; artd then Betsy ppinted out ^ me that 
the comic# was blackened.” 

“ And so bpHtal it was of the neop*le. Made¬ 
moiselle,” observed .Miss Hawe^, ‘^to make jou 
light the pile that wag to turn your brdlher. *1 
wondef how you ever did it,—only* thjf I sup¬ 
pose you could n#t help yourself.” 

“ O, that is quite a njistake,.” replied Made^ 
moisclle, smiling. “ They aske'cl«us for fire, and 
we told them qjir fires were out; fliaf was alf.” 

‘'•Well, to be sure!” CTied Miss Harvey, 
looking at her sister, “ w« 'S'.er^ told that they' 
draggM you among them, ancT made you set the 
bonfire alight with a torch, and that you cried 
out loud, ‘ My hand but not my lierjt contents.’ 
So this is not true ?” 

Mademoiselle shook her jiead. 

“ Then it may not ^true either—It is better 
to ask at once,” said <tlre lady, in answer to her 
sister’s wink and frown, “ it may not be true 
either that M. ^Gaubion was haiylcuffed when 
he was fetched away to the Treasury.” 

n 3 
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“ W^at is that?” asked Maderjoiselle, whose 
ear did not happen to have ever ^jeen met by the 
word handcuffed.’ 

IJy gesture, as well as explanation, the sense 
' was made known to her ; and ohen her laugh had 
as much of indignation ac of mirth in it. 

“ You inigh*- have supposed that was false 
withqpt asking,” said’ the younger Miss Harvey 
to her sister. “ As it was not true that M. Gau- 
hion had his right arm broken, and that Miss 

Adele lay wiiliffut hopes c£ recovery-” 

“I!” exclaimed AdMe; “ they'did nothing 
to me; they never .thought about me at all.” 

“ So I find, my dear; but that is the way 
people will talk.” 

“ Now, Mademois,elle,’.f observed good, kind 
Mr. Be,l8on, “ if you are quite sure that neither 
my wife nor I can do any thing for you, I had 
better be going,, instead of helping to fill your 
room when you' cannot possibly be much dis¬ 
posed for entertaining company. You are very 
right, my dear,—qube right to open your doors, 
•and let people see noiv little is to be seen; but 
there is no need for me to trouble you any Ringer. 
When you wish to see my wife, just send across 
to telj he,r and make any use you like of me. 
Good nSbrning, ladies,” 

More visitors came in, and Mademoiselle had 
again to begin the ten-t\mes-repeated tale. 

“ And which window was it you first looked 
out of, ma’am ? The first story, did you say ? 

We were told the lower-” 

“ It is certainly a hackney-coach, AdHe,” cried 
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Mademoi»elle'»who had stanlcd from hor seat ia 
the midst of nii'rt^vvhich was s^d to her; 

“ it is a hackiiey»coa(ji with two genlleiijeii in it.”^ 
Ami wiilnmt ceremony tlie tw(i, young Udios 
ran out of tlie fopin, closing tiip dpor behintT 
tliom, and leaving tliti!’ visitors to |^)ok wonder¬ 
ing mid wise ufioft ^ich othert. Miss IJarvev 
stcjijied to the window in time to see the t#nants 
of the coach alight, whispering to her sister that 
l^adcnioiselle liad not absolutely dcjiied the story 
of iie handculTs, afterali. • • • 

Free in respect of the diands, hoWever, and 
apparently light of heart, thtf gentleman alighted, 
nodding to his*sisters, but not (;nto«irig the house 
till his slow-paced conipaniJ?! was reac^to^irc- 
cedc him. ffhe coach wa» not discharged ; the 
ladic.'»did not at once re-enter the ro*in; and 
the second persoh'was certainly not a gentlemap; 
but it was impossible to Suppose that matters 
wert| going wrong, while M. Gjubipn wor^ ■ 3 
cheerful aTac». Thus decided tlie observers.m 
the* dining-room. . 

“ Js it all over?»-all d’ell.ovcr?” whispereiT 
Mademoiselle, on meeting her brother. 

“ All brought to an issue which cannot fail,” 
he replied. “ They will liave my book»i aftd my 
tiooks are the best witnesses I coi8d» bring,— 
eloquent, silent witnesses •f my innocence.* 

“ They do not beli^ you then ?” 

“ The Board of Customs does, I am confident; 
but they cannot refuse to go to the bottom of the 
matter, now thdy have begun, an«^ it is very well 

L 3 * 
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for me lihat it slioul^ be so; bu/-’I C£.nnot stay 
now; I must not keep tlie officbrSvaking—’’ 

“ Tlie.officer!" 

“ Yes; I asked for him. Do iiot lo6k so 
frightened ; I ^-eauested that lie might come with 
me, that I .'night not be "suspected of leaving 
some of my h-ioks behind,*' or destroying' any 
papert. I did propose sending to you for the 
books; but I thought youi might, in your hurry, 
omit sometlimg.” . 

“ 1 am glad •'you came-yourself.” , 

“ So arfi I, as it will satisfy you that the affair 
must end well. NOw that they have brought me 
to the proof, am safe.” 

Madetnoiselle could not deny this; yet the 
thought of an officer tieing on the premises cast 
a sh?de^ over her face as she returned io her 
visitors. 

One of the ladles proffered the consoling con¬ 
sideration that,* if the worst came to the wiorst, 
tlv punishment would be nothing in comparison 
^wjth what many genflemen had undergone for 
treason, and suclftlimgs. 'She supposed^ fine' 
would be all; and it could not be very difficult 
for M. Gaubion to pay a fine; and if there 

shoulti lt<> a ^hort imprisonment added- 

“ I thought I had exjdained, madam, that there 
is nd'’danger of any kind of punishment; there 
is not even a prosecutilbQ ; and, if there were, 
my brother has clear proof to bring forward of 
the falsehood of the charge. My concern is 
only on account of its being imagined that he 
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could be s(i falt«, so treacherous, as to come and 
seem to rely or^Tlie (jospitalily of^ foreign'nation, 
for the very })urp(Jse of injuring their tra^Je. Let 
his a(?quittaj he as honoiijrahle as,, possible,-»-as 
honourable as'it wilj bej—still we san,never for-' 
get that he has been slispectcd ot thi| despicable 
olTenCe against the Society he liv?* in.” 

J^s all was now kmjwn that could be k«own 
within the limits of a decent visit, one after ano- 
tW'r of the visitors Ljxo])ped away,; those who 
lingered in ^he street'agraeing \fith ‘those who 
overtook, that IVJademoiseHe was a vfery. sweet 
creature, certainly^ and ])robably perfectly de¬ 
lightful in her native society;,bu%that she was 
rather high-flown for this sober country.. 

Mademoiselle had &ed of all her high-flown 
thougAls to sustain her this day. He» hither 
did not come honTe to dinn^ nor appear at tea- 
time,*nor arrive before tlie last jnoment to whicli 
Adfe!|: waj^ermitted to sit up, i« hppes of^ h'j 
customary evwiing blessing. A little while b„e« 
fore midnight he returri?d, lajiguid,—whether 
only ijj bodj% or liketrise depressed in spirits, hi^ 
sister could not at first discover. He solemnly 
assured her that all was going on well; that his 
hooks had been minutely examined, ajjd overy 
transaction found to be regular, and iwery state¬ 
ment correct. The declaration of tite amotnt of 
his stock was found ^ be consistent with the 
number of weavers whose English names stood 
in his books;.and the work declared to be now. 
in their hands tallied with the unfulfilled orders 
which were registered. Yet all was not ovSr; it 
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remain^;! to send round to the lioyScs U'hich were 
set down as tlie .ahodbs of liis‘w»javcr8, in order 
to discover whether those, wearers really lived 
ther/:, and weye actually employed on the*' work 
■declared to bg in their looms.'’ This was to be 
done to-mo^yow* and wh6rf it should have turned 
cut favoural)ly/ibr the fttfei^mbr, it was diTicult 
to conceive of any furthe» pretence being found 
for doubting liis word, or persecuting him as an 
enemy. 

Yet Madem»iiselle jvas certain that her brother 
was dejected—that his confidence was impaired ; 
and she told him so.* He admitted it, add ascrihi;d 
the change ip hjs spirits to tlio ^iteration which 
bach taken place in ftie relative feelings of himself 
and his accusers. V^hilo'it was iruirely that he 
was )jot«esteemed by them, his consciousness of 
innocence was sufificient to bVar him up. But 
h*e had, since mprnfUg, seen so much jealousy, 
heard so much,’cavilling, witnessed such u«wil- 
Bngness to relinquish each change, and such 
extraordinary ingen^uiVy in imagining methoefs of 
Yraud which miglst jJossibly have Been put in' 
practice by him, tkat he felt he could no longer 
respect or esteem some among wliom he had 
hoped t(|.Hve in amity. 

It waso'vffery painful, he observed, not to be 
estee'ined by them; but not to be permitted to 
esteem them was an ifttoierable evil. He did 
not know what he could Jd but go away, after all. 

“ Wait; be patient till the more. liberal policy 
has had time to work,” was his' sister’s advice. 
“ If it. be true that the former system made them 
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subtle an^ jealous, the latter atid better system 
may restore to Sjjicm the attipbutes of that brother¬ 
hood which jnrj,st*some day prevail.* If it is 
alreac^r too late for'them to be thus'wrought 
upon, there "is hope from their children and hue-, 
cessors.. Let us rem^ia to prove it.” 

“ Jt is folly,”die^eplied, “ t(^ expect that*the 
blighting effects of a prohibitive System can h 
removed from the heart and mind, any more 
than from the fortunest in the course of one gene- 
rStion, or of many generations if we can 
aid '\he work of amelioration by stayipg, let us 
stay, and .convenf into friends as many 'of our 
neighbours as weean.” 

The next morning was rather a Warm one for 
the work which M*. ^aubipn had to do. It‘is 
warm ,jvork bn a freezing winter’s day to have 
one’s good faith qp^stioned, and to listen^o Cross- 
exanynations conducted'^vitl* the express object 
of discovering discrepancie i in Erne’s statements 
and dnder^he’ certainty that evAy mistake? de¬ 
tected is to be accounted i^Blie. When to this'is 
added the climbing tjie stair^astfs of Spitalfields# 
in summer weather, the glare*ln the streets from 
long rows of burnished lattices, and the trippings 
and slippings on cabbage-stalks and le^es jn the 
alleys, any degree of lassitude may be^aftioned at 
the end of the excursion. The FrencBma% had 
to take heed to his stepsjn'more vrafs than one. 
He was careful not ts^dictate to the examiners 
in any way, and never to precede them in their 
walks and their clambering. They had with them 
a 'plan of Spitalfields, and he left it wholly to,them 
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to discover the abodes entered in his |)ooks, and 
to satisfy themselvef, tliat th? jiersons named 
really dwelt there. He stood ppsive—(whether 
also patient was best known to himself)—while 
,a consultatioii was held in the broiling sun 
whether they should turn this way or that, and 
how they slioulcji discover the right numbcr^wlicn 
■there was no visible sign of it. He followed up 
stairs merely to see that he had fair ])lay, and 
then, for the first and last”time in his life, could 
not condespeo^_ to speak (j his own weavers. 

Notwithstanding fungs, stomach, and Head, 
Mrs. Ellis was still at work, ‘.ind still able, by 
brandishing her brush, to raise clouds as instan¬ 
taneously as‘jupit&' himself could cleave them 
with a motion of his arn?ed right hand. Her 
locket still shone, only somewhat more coppery 
thanhefiire; and her hair was, decidedly grown, 
its front ringlets now tickling her chin a?, they 
danced in the breath of her loom. 

‘"A beautifUl piece of velvet,' inleed, 'Mrs. 
^lis! Your name ig Ellis, I think.” 

“ Alas! yes, ‘Sir and tlip worse for me that I. 
ever knew the name; much more took it.' Such 
a life as I had with my husband-” 

“ TYelL we did not come to hear about your 
husband^' bgt about] you. You are a person of 
mucl: more importance to us, Mrs. Ellis.” 

The lady came oui£ ^ her loom to make a 
more extensive curtsey thkn the space within its 
bench would kllow. 

“ A beautifu^l figure that velvet has, to be sure. 
What house are you weaving it for ?” 
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“ Mr. Corbyn’s, sir. We all weave for Mr. 
Corbyii.” 

The examiners iooked ai one<inollie», and one 
of them was disposceJ to'think she meant to say 
C'ulveJ, as •there >vas no> manufairturer of'the 
name of Corbjn in-tlMijneighboKrlfood. 

“ Do you me^i ^Mr. Culver or M. Gaubton, 
good Woman ?’’’ asked Un impartial examiner. 

“ Same’s he they c3ll Mounseer Go-be-h!lng,’’ 
Tom ealled out from Ufehind. 

“ What, this gentleman ?” and tl/ey made way 
for the Frenaliman to snow liitnsert'. A^the sight 
of him, 'Dyn redy^ned prodigiously, and ’poked 
ot'er liis work as, if his life dependSd on his 
weaving half a yard an hour. 

“ What are you a«ibymed of, all in a m^meiftj” 
asked one of1.he visitofs. *’ I am afraid you had 
some hUnd in the rjots the other niglit, like many 
an idle hoy. Come, tcILm^ do not you like to 
light a bonfire ?” 

“ indesfjjl cUn’t say that my T<«n is any’tiling 
bettgr than a riTlddling boy d’ observed Mrs. Ellis 
“Would you believe it, gei^emeci he left hiswork 
a full (quarter of an ho*ur sooneftthan he had leave 
to do, the night of the riot; and when he came 
home, the skin was off the palm of his hand as 
clean as if it had been peeled, and he B#8 hever 
had the grace to seem sorry for it.” 

“ Indeed, I don’t know*who shooid be sorry 
for such a misfortune if he is not,” observed a 
visitor, gravely. “ (5ome, Tom, tell me how it 
happened. You had been pulling down shut¬ 
ters, or pulling up palings, I am aftaid.” 
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“ I hadn’t though,” said Tom., attempting to 
set the'’treadles goin,'!, hut being instantly de¬ 
prived by<ihis mclher of his shulliq 

“ Then I doubt you hel’pcd 'to carry the gib- 
J)et, and hang, tlie effigy ?” 

“ I didn’t thoiigli,” answered Tbm. 

Who hurt your hand so„ then ? It must 
'jave been somebody in a great passion.” 

“ ‘No, ’twarnt; I got it'done myself.” 

“ Well, I wonder at your taste. I would 
always keep<a whole skinnif I could.” 

Tom pulled 'nis folelock respectfu,'ly, and ‘.vent 
on wish his work, his mother ijhaking her head, 
as if she thought his case, de,sperate. Olh'er 
people’s leaving off speaking to bun was the sig- 
iwt for M. Gaubion to begin. 

“ I think I saw y'ou, Tom, the* night of the 
riot.’’ Tom looked up. 

“ Was it not yog,that cut the rope, and tried 
to drag the effigy away ?” 

Tom nodded. 

What did you do,next? I Vas obliged to 
go from the window tlien.” 

“ So you toar.'there ! 1 jist crinkle-crankled 
myself up in the rope, so that they couldn’t burn 
you without me too.” 

“ But'tljey did not burn you, I hope ?” 

“^.Jisfshiged a bit; no more. This,” pointing 
to his hand, “ corned'of a great nail in the gib¬ 
bet, that gived me a good hould as long as it 
lasted.” 

“ So you pulled it out.” 

“We split the gibbet’s self ’mong us; and then 
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'twat all |)ver with me, and I come3 lyme di¬ 
rectly then.” 

“ Why didliot )roH stay to see the si^ht, when 
once you found you could not help its ^ing.for- 
ward* 

“ Tliey put me in ■ fare pasfion, ’mong ; 
and I didn’t want tosoe nought «f ttieir sights.” 

“ Wljat were you ip a passion about? iVhSt 
had you to do with it 

To this question no answer was to be got, but 
instead thereof an inqSiry. 

“ For all •they say, you won’t think'of.goinfp 
away for sich a#they ? They’ll coipo round, 
when they see foil don’t go off in ^^huff.” 

“And if I do go, you wfll’easily g^t w»rk, 
Tom. You weave \tt!ll rjpw. and Mr. Culver 
and m;^y otfiers will.have work to giv^yop.” 

“ No fear,”ToHf said; but he did not seem to 
wish M- Gaubion to go a'tvaj'tks more for that.* 

“ Do ask her,” jaid one of thi? visitors to the 
FrendhmalV—4‘ you know her better than w» 
do,-«'do ask her why, in tknes like these, she does 
aot live in more coiafortr Tjie wonder is that? 
she lets these looms at all i& a room where a 
saucepan-full of cabbage-water stands in a cor¬ 
ner, and her peppermint-bottle on th% sill, and 
sot a window open.” 

M. Gaubion did not see,that it W|s any busi¬ 
ness of his ;■ but Tom ovjrheard tin remark, and 
gave assurance that y#muther had so little appe¬ 
tite that she could not eat her bre^fast without 
her little rasher and greens; and t|;at she was so 

M 
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suliject^o sinking of her inside, that she was ob¬ 
liged (o keep her pe])»ennint-bottle beside her. 

“ And Ho you 'take any of it,, bey ?” 

Wb'J', no, sir: my iiisicle don’t sink often till 
'-niglit; and then I go and gard.en.” ■ 

“ That is better tlian ^ taking jiepperrnint, de¬ 
pend upon ft. .Mrs. Ellis, i* srems to me a jiity 
‘‘ifiat y,ou should bring up both these young folks 
as weavers. If you were to make this boy sosnc- 
tliing else, there would be a better chance for 
you all wheS .bad times •■ome; and meanvvhire, 
you could let his loom for half as much fls he 
earns. 

Objections sufficient to knocJ; down half-ii- 
dofcn such proi'iOlals were poured out on the 
ii‘stant,'’and re-urged so Y'-hemently on the men¬ 
tion of bad times, that it was plain ihe widow did 
not anticipate bad times, but tli,ought weaving the 
best occupation shoi could bring up her cliiklt|n 
to. She ended by saying, that to be pretty sure 
ufd iVork, at Tom’s age, unclTer sucli»» mas er as 
M. Gaubibn, was moje than he could expept in 
^any other effij^oyMert; ^iid that if there wa| 
any change, she ‘thought she should have the 
benefit of it. Heaven only knew what she had 
gone. thr. 9 ugh, from Tom’s age till now—in her 
husband's time especially. She always thought, 
in hr r youth, that her’s was a hard lot, so much 
at the loorn as she was^ but all that was nothing 
to the confinement afterwt^^ds. Her husband was 
of a jealous lemper, God forgive him! and kept 
at home and within himself sadly', and he could 
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not benr tjiat her acquaintance slioulcl be so much 
more general Jlyin his; yo that she had more 
trouble than ^npu^l^' if she nftved rtiree yards 
from Jier own door, to have a chat witlf a neigh-' 
hour. SinCe, she* lost hhn, pooif man! (wliicW 
would have been a'gaeat relief huf foi'bcr having 
such a family ufon» her hands,), shf! had hafl to 
work for breadt and ijpr any ]ittle*comforts^whi*i'S' 
hef weak health ma^e necessary; and now, if 
anybody was to have rest, or any advantage, it 
sho^ild be herself, aitl no,t Tonj, ‘wjio was but 
just- 

, “ But (vould jreu apprentjpe yourself to a gar¬ 
dener, or to Ifaili any new business ?” inquired 
M. Gaubion. “ That was vAat F contempjpted 
for Tom, If he obu(jd w^ave like you?—if riiis 
velvet^were nis vvorl^—I should not^ propose the 
change.” 

The widow laughed'at W;he idea of her bby 
weaving as vyell ^s hersiif, Buh would not yjt 
heai*of Ife/f al'ange. The examlnels found? tljjj 
it Was time to make a*change in the seem? of 
their inquiries; and^eclarin|;,tHbmselves satisfloid 
that Mrs. Ellis was Mrs. Ellil, and that she lived 
and wove as declared, they left poor Tom to throw 
his shuttle amidst reveries of ranunqplus, gera- 
jiium, tulip, and hyacinth. 

The names of Dicken^and Rogers wer* down 
on the listand it was therefore i^cessary to go 
to Cooper’s, where their looms stood. 

There was not a more cheerflll house in all 
Spitalfields tnsn Cooper’s. Short had resumett 
his ancient song, and sat, with his grizzled hair 

»i 2 
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hanging about his round shoulders, cheqtily weav¬ 
ing his fiftieth last pitfce. Dickons and Rogers 
were no Ifess bu^y, and, Cjorisequlintly, equally 
amiable, '■No dispute ever arose within these four 
avails, but when the Oomparative .nierits of the 
masters, English''and Freaeh; were in question ; 
or when, by* chance, any old w6rld custom was 
TMougJjt into contrast with, any new. On such 
occasions, Mrs. Cooper’s good-humour presently 
charmed away strife; and she contrived, ultif. 
mately, to persyade eych disputant to be consent 
'viih his awn opinioij, as he was w^ith his own 
species of work. let him whS, weaveb gros-der 
Naples feel himself enlightened fu his advocacy 
of jyhat is modeW^'; and let him who weaves 
velvet pfume himself ,on liis fidelity to what is 
ancient. ^Such was her philosophy, coipmuni- 
cated in a timely smile, and ttrgentle word let 
drbp here and there. '*.Ichabod was an admirable 
auxiliary in restoring peace 'u^en his grown-up 
qjxmjianions were ruffled. He could any ‘lime 
be inade to imitate the kom’s smack and tick,* or 
te- look into Rogdr8’,s‘poeket to see what he could ■ 
find there; or to stroke old Short’s cheelf, and 
rock upon his shoulders, regardless of the dusty 
coat-collar; or to stick a daisy into Dickens’s 
button-hole v. after any one of which feats he was. 
blessed), anu winked a^ behind his back, as the 
rarest child tht^t ever wastseen. If, on hot days, 
a pint of beer was wished'for, Ichabod could 
bring it Without spilling, provided, it was in a 
quart pot. Surrpunded by both arms, and tightly 
squeezed against his breast, it arrived safe, Mrs . 
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Cooper removing ever}^tick and straw out of lier 
cliiUi’s path, that lie might'get credit ^id confi¬ 
dence, instead lif disgrace'and^i pania. Cooper, 
meanwhile, worlied uwa'y for his wife*and hoy,* 
trusthig tu»go or* to do so, notwithstanding anj' 
temporary mischief Tjapsed hy yie»sii«culations of 
throwsters, and^l^n the discoj-daftt propBecies 
of ttTose about him should have*issucd in^acq«is’“ 
essence in the lasting benefits of an unrestricted 
commerce. 

Tlie examiners wet* even more ttnppted to for¬ 
get* their immediate object here thaji at Mrs . 
Ellis’s. O ne v^ked straight up to thh Tlear, 
bright windoHH *o look out ujron tile patch of 
garden-ground behind; whi4B»th(?other toojj^ no¬ 
tice of a curious rorgign clock (once belonging 
to Coimer’s Uncestors^, winch had been ]>rcserved 
as family propguty* through all cli^ncCs and 
changes of fortune. It wjjs t[ue that now cither . 
of the almost eiji^lly short ftasds might poi .t 
as itshappjtged', to six or twelve; fhaPthe maffliii^ 
like other machines, sofiietimcs went* to sleep at 
,night, and was now andjlicft dfovvsy in the dit;*; 
but lie case was inlaid as’ctfriously as ever, and 
the chimes set all the lively children who might 
be within hearing chiming, morning, noon, and 
,night. Whatever might be Ichabn<r« destined 
education in other respects, he was *iSre t% know 
enough of German texjtoread th? name of the 
maker of this clock, #ind sufficieift geography to 
be able to tell whereabouts on the*eavth’s surface 
lay the Flemish town where it received its wotlJ 
drous being. 
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“ You should see my 'imsband’s pth(» garden, 
out of dOors, sir,” saj^ Mrs. Cooper.^ •* You 
seem to liko this ;'>but u is nothing .to the one out 
'of doors. » 1 do not mean Vor size, but for the 
hjiauty of the fiowers.” 

“ Ay,” obsciml Short, “.he pays ten shillings 
a yekr for it; Un(^ lie does no^ myjce half so much 
•Wit of it as used to be made m my young days.” 

“ I get health and wholesome amusement cut 
of it; and that is enough When one cannot get 
more. You^ see, gcntlemet;, ours is a bad occu- 
pfition for the health and the nerves.u You Hiay 
s'ee a sort of scared" look, th\y say* that we 
weavers hive, and bent backs* b;' the time we 
come to middlS aga*; and even my hands shake 
so sometknes, at the end of a long day’s work, 
that I should soon begin to feel myself growing 
old, if'I hid not turn out td br^pthe a littfe, and 
oocupy myself in sonjething pleasant. It i; well 
worth while malting a little less money than one 
igigho do, and t6 keep one’s health.” 

V Certainly; if you Are lucky enough to, be 
ajile to afford it. 

“ Why, sir, oup people Jiere do mostly# con- 
triye to afford some fancy or another; either a 
garden like mine, or birds, or ilute-playing, or 
drawing. *, ^rawing for the most part requires a„ 
steadigr haSd than a weaver has; but we hear 
many a flute W and near^n the summer evenings. 
There are few Viincies that ijiay not be found here 
and there amotig us: though there are not many 
Wen that, having but one child aDd* a managing 
wife, afe so free^to afford them as I am.” 
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“ The*way to affordTthem’is to*make them 
pay,” observed pld Short' “ Folks uAderstood 
that matter in'/ny time .' A S-oot that Cooper 
here^sells for eighteen-pence, used to bring* 
five guinojts. Those wore the 4imes to *groy 
flowerg in.” 

“ I had ratlwr ^ee a hundred ^ools of* any 
beautiful tulip'iu a lifindred gaAlens,’’ o^seraeJ* 
M*. Gaubion, “ that ^hundred owners might en¬ 
joy its beauty, than have the single root from 
which the hundred sp^angj even J.li»)ugh it might 
ma^e me “envied by all^ my neighbours , an d. 
/noreovct»be wcj^i five or fifty guineas.”* * ' 

“ So had Ilf sir,” said Cooper; “ fbr the same 
reason thaj I had rather see^iyUseful or ;^retty 
article of manufacture growing cheap, aftd spread¬ 
ing over the world,^than l»ave it remain scarce, 
that I and a feu; ethers might have tHt stFle of it 
to ourselves. My flowtrs^answer their purpese, 
better in givjng jfeasure to ftics and mine, tk n 
in keiI)^ wonder^ at and snatdied up foi*thgp 
rarity; and it is the same with thiil^s that* are 
wrought by the li^nd«f fcam They must'Jpe 
scaree at the beginning; ’bat that scarcity is a 
necessary fault, not a virtue, as far as their use¬ 
fulness is concerned. But, as to mjiking them 
more scarce than they need be, I lyowld not be 
the man that bad to answer for it T' . 

“ Then'you deserve khe due antrtrue reward of 
the liberal,—to hav* plenty whire giving others 
plenty. I see you work for <>he master, and 
these neighlJours of yours for another. Y ou seeBt 
all to be busy enough.” 
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“ Yes, sif. Thank 6bd ! M. 'Giiybion lias 
had enodgh for liis people to daand wo,—that 
is, 1,”—^nodding With a sigirjfidat^t Sniilo towards 
''Short,—“‘cannot but improve by seeing vvljat is 

the same as-French work goi.ig op tinder one’s 
eyes. Our' faUrios, sir, anirqttile anoilier thing 
alredny to wMat t,hey were thtve years ago.’’ 

♦There was indeed a manifyst dill3rence belvvocn 
Short’s piece (which might, be taken as a speci¬ 
men of what the English fabric had been fivcn 
years before)® ^id Coojie/s, whose work yj-as 
JitUe, if at all, inferior jo that which Itf; Gauhion’s 
framed'men were aqhieving w%h his 'improved, 
apparatus.-i-That gentleman toOkSio jiart while 
the ,conipafison WaS being made; ami w hen 
looked fof, as his comp^nioijis were about' to leave 
tlie room, was found in a epmer with Ic^ahod, 
cooking dinner in the kitchen "of a baby-house 
winch was the little Fill’s favourite toy. 'I'a’ice 
had the jack been iVound up, i|jne tjmes had the 
gjopsd revolved, stnd again and again,li<rJ‘tho lady 
nmabitant Been brought vlown Irom her toilet'lo 
the" kitchen fire, And ‘ledefroiip the kitchen to her 
jointed table, before icliabod would leave hoYd of 
M. Gaubion’s right-hand cuff, and allow him to 
go about otjier business than his gallant cookery. 

“ Your Kttje son has his fancy as well as you,” 
the gentlemlTri observed,with a smile. “ Though 
far from the‘age of being worn arid weary, 
Ichabod has his'fancy ;—^thsfirst fancy, I hope, 
of many.” 

It is as much Mr. Short’s fancy as Icha- 
bod’s, or more,”' replied Mrs. Cooper. “ Mr# 
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Sliort has-been good enT)ugh to'mak^ the greater 
part of tlifs toy vyth his own hands. These little 
chairs are cul^v'^h'hjs owfi knffe ; and the look- 
ing-ghss,—do look, sir, how nicely sO small a 
bit of glass is fi(amed,-*-this Icftking-glass i» 
of his .making; atid.co little•tiifie *as he^as 
now too!" 

Short let hts shuffle rest wlule he wjtched' 
comjilacently how tlif grave men of business 
gathered round his baby-house, to admire one and 
another of its toys. sHe /lid nq); ^gar Cooper 
whimper tlia'J Mr. Short seenjed to have more 
now for the chiy^than whey he used to sifover 
tile fire all day^illoping becauseJje had nothing 
to do. Nojv, it was a regula^lSiing, on a Suijflay 
morning,'for the old i^pan yi fc'ke Ichabdd on ♦tis 
knee, and ‘turn ov^ the big biblA, that was 
brought down out the cupboard, looffn^at the 
pictures, and at Short’s gremt-^andfather’s harW- 
writing. And. theje was scarcmy»an evening thl-i 
he w»s fTbtjfl^out^ne little kintf-hdarted jdb^ 
another, while the child was asleep, litCle thinking 
./vhat treats were pr^parksg fbr Rim. 

“ Well! long may we ml Re able to afford to 
keep a fancy I” said one of the visitors. “ That 
is, if the fancy is of a better kind th^n that of 
^accusing this gentleman here, beej^* he is a 
foreigner, of practices w;Jiich it is cSearsto me 
he never dreamed of.” 

All present joined-ki the wish, s(hd Rogers and 
Dickens desired no more than to le as free from 
care, if they fnied to old age, as Short was novUT 
He was sure, from his claim of long service, of 
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work from k good mastel, as long as<iny work 
was to fa's had; and tl^re was Utile donut of this 
whenever Ihe conkequences pf" Uie 'lirst disorder, 
inevitable'on the occasion of a change of system, 
fhou'ld be surlhounted," and speculation subside 
into its natural clsannels. e This would soon hap- 
pen'ftow, anti Short need net, vhey hopcij. say 
■ar.y naore that he had wovep his list piece, till he 
shoulu find his hand refusq to throw the shuttle, 
or his feet grow stiff ujion the treadles. 

M. Gauhtpti ^ad a bow ftoin the entire audience 
as.he left.the room, ,Short himself being propi¬ 
tiated by his act of yvinding u^iiiie jack. 

Others ‘of the gentleman’s fobs were not so 
easily Won! lie vtry simply supposed, and led 
his'sisteris to suppose, ^hat ^1 was well over when 
the haunts of his weavers jiad hee'n examined, 
and hiit sfStements found correct* No such thing. 
S<nne one was wise enough to discern that this 
entire method lof examinatiqp and verification 
miglh be a honlcerted plot;—concgvted"between 
the'Treasuly and the Frenchman. 

What was to be di^ne.aext ? 

Some proof must be afforded that M. Gaubion 
had no French goods in his possession. 

“ A propf easily afforded,” replied he. “ Go to 
my wareh®use; turn over every piece of silk it« 
contaiN'S; 6nd with tips first article of foreign 
manufacture which you oan thence produce, I will 
restore to you iny esteem, and forfeit yours.” 

One, and adother, and another, declined the 
bbmmission, on the plea of wanh of confidence 
in tbeip own judgment and experience; though 
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it was scarcely three yefws since anyliotable little 
pirl of lofi years/)ld could.tell a French*from an 
liii^lish silk by,a*iri^re ^ancff or toftch. This 
new-l^orn modesty was not allowed to4)e an ob-' 
Stacie to tl(b exjie»iment. • M. GaSbion requested 
that the most acute <l»!tector •f Tordign fabrics 
on the tiuston* f»tablishnien1i sHbuld precede 
him ^o his wUrehoqje, and try* what cqpld^e* 
fortnd there. As it ^as impossible to devise q, 
jiiorc searching trial of the foreigner’s good faith 
than he had himself pfopo^ed, hi^pfap was agreed 
upon. 

^ Day after da^ the inqujry Wiis proserfCted'; 
and M. Gaubi^ allowed .the frcj^ra^e of his 
warehouse,to all the partief •concerned* ey;ept 
himself. * He began fapey, naturally* enough, 
that he had niistakeg his way on leaving home, 
and go? set down in some country wh?rethe In¬ 
quisition still thrives, conmaerce being its subjffct 
instead ot religiojp; silks i^s* object instead of 
creeps ;^h'^*^abriM of human llhnfls instead 
tluMie of human heads. .He could ver^confidelSUy 
,identify the working spirit. 

II» o])posed an invinSibJe patience to the 
workings of this spirit; and read with a calm eye 
the Report of the Custom House ^gent that 
.thirty-seven pieces had been selected ftem among 
many hundred as undoubtedly FrencU^ anti stood 
by with an unmoved cojintenancel? witness their 
seizure; and followed with a stetmy step to the 
depot, albeit greeted with insultsftat every turn, 
in the iieigTibourliood where he was knowiK 
Unassisted even by Ms own clerSs, that up room 
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might be ahbrded for a furtlier charge^ of coUii- 
sion, he. 'made out froifi the booV.§ to which access 
was grantfid on Ifls petitioni-a' likt 6f the wearers 
of these tliirty-seven pieces ; issued sumiponses 
to them, and \^tent home to avrait tjie' appearance 
of tjiose wlto ha(^ to travsMrom Macclesfield to 
swear to thdir own work. sisters Ipid no 

'itfire fitter jokes about handcuffs to amuse him 
^with : but it was pretty evjdent to them, (though 
their neighbours were not so plain-spoken to the 
ladies as to^Beir servants,)'.that it was thopght 
mt to look well tliat, the matter wak so long in 
Hand and that that vvhich hatmeen declared so 
easy of proof^should be so tardftj^acknowledged. 
Ma^.entois'elle was'Biso quite of tlie opinion that 
all'this (hd not look w,ell. I'or whom‘it looked 
ill was another question. 


Chapter Vli. 

PROSPEftTl^. B?ROTHERHOOD. 

■When the Macclesfield weavers arrived to swear 
to their hqndiwork, it was remarked with some 
surprise tltat they did not appear to bear the same> 
similibKle ^o their Spijalfields’ brethren as one 
race of weavecs usually hears to another. Seve¬ 
ral of them measured mora>'than five feet five; 
and though schne were pale and thin, they did 
fiot show the peculiar conformalicn of shoulders 
and of, face which marks the weaving son and 
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graffclson of a jveaver. Slie simple roBson of tliis 
was, that )|iust of these men had but latefy taken 
to the craft; c#ity* iti conse^uci*e of tiie magni¬ 
ficent jvomises hwJ o5t,arid the large spiteulations 
entered into» on tljp deterijiinatioii^of parliaifient, 
to repeal the i%strictiop| of forrq^r^'ears. When 
many thousands ^if apprentices were adverfiSed 
lor, aiwl a multitude of*new liancia quarrelled iiyr 
by ambitious capitalists, the temptation was great 
to quit employments wflich were poorly paid, for 
tlTe sake of the wages pjiich the masters vied with 
each •other iig offering. It happened,* 0 / course, 
that many, iioth o^Vnasters dn<j.men, were dijrap-' 
painted. The ^tlf^mdation df smuggled silks, 
caused by the prohibition of »ie(*S*oi'^'l»ertain 
lerfgtli, prepared for the opened mavketn wa^»a 
serious mist«ptune to tlie rftasters; and the im¬ 
mediate <kxtension cif Sale, in coneequenW; ef the 
greatness of the supply, did yot^ equRl their ex» 
pectations. As theh stocks aceupiulated, some 
of their man were cwipelled to betak^themseXree 
to othSr , occu^tions, or to wait for apclearannff 
of tile market, compli^ping, weanwhilc, the 
foolish of the new measures hyiwhich a competi¬ 
tion was established with the French, the wise 
of the miscRlculations by which the good effects 
of the new measures had been for a time {||>$cured. 
M. Gaubioh’s men aldne had no causBf^r layien- 
tation. The superiority <3t his goAls pnsured 
his immediate prosperiW on his setting in Eng¬ 
land ; and of his many workmen, nene went back 
disappointed to*an inferior kind of labour, or sat 
listless, waiting ior better times. 


N 
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These men had som'^Kiing clioejful to say even 
of thoSe of their brclliren whose liopiM liad been 
(lisa])poinied as thiS; silk maTiulljetiirc. It hap¬ 
pened “«',iiekily,” as they said,—“ of cours/,” as 
.M.'Gaubiou i»;id Mr. jJulver agreed,—llnd there 
was an kienoased dem^i},d for Ikbour in some 
olfiOr busiiusses, in exact proportion as French 
silks sold in'our markets. This was 'natural 
enough, as llie French indst have something in 
return for their goods ; al'id they would of course 
take those J^tleles whicl* we can pro'lucc betfcr 
than they. It was hot the less a, happy <,hing, 
TTijtv.'t cr, for the jvror man, bfc^ause if was a mat¬ 
ter of cof.rse, that if one of liL^vions had to w.'»it 
for tlfo't'it'aiTiig «li, the silk market, another who 
wfis a eiitlcr, and a third jvho was a"cotton spin¬ 
ner, were in a state oVincreased pres-perity. The 
fact wasj that the distress oi' the weavers^had been 
greater in 1816 thay at any tiine since, while it 
was occasioned by causes much more likely to be 
lasting in thek operation, arJwas in-no degree 
compensated by increased brisknew in other de- 
j'artments of Ifcitisij njsnufacture. The sum and 
substance of tho' news from Macclesfield wfls 
that some scores of slightly-built cottages were 
certainly tumbling into ruins, but that mttny 
dozens ^Vere inhabited whiuli had not been in 
existonc^rlTve years before;—that there had un¬ 
doubtedly been a trah^erence of some hundreds 
of apprentices from the various branches of the 
silk inanufatKtire to other departments of labour, 
■ but that a much greater number 'had been added 
to the silk thrtwinjg and weaving population 
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antftliat, if nipy were «iTll waiting for employ¬ 
ment, the^ were not so inafiy by half ta those 
who had bee)fc*falten on^byKither iclasses of 
masers. 

It (foulcl (not bf^ othcr\yisc, an^cvdicer of* thc^ 
Customs declared, "as, y,he impprte erf raw^ and 
thrown silk were^lr^ady nearly douWo whartfiey 
had bSeu in th« busiest year under the oli^ 
tenv and as our exports of manufactured silks 
had increased 300 pei'*ccnt. since the trade had 
Bfeoii thrown open, « • 

“ '\'ou lefi your own country just at.lho right 
time, sir,” «observC!l another ufiicer to MT ^au^ 
bfon. “ The Pr'rffeh exports have been declining, 
—not so fast as* ours have ris-w,—ffticTShtfogh to 
sh^iw that»tRe Engli!ili,necd not fear contpelifi«n 
with their fiweign ncigribouf’s." 

“ Bull* who could‘have guessed,” IRkod the 
first, “ how amazingly the^ manufacture wouM 
improve in this short time ? Ti)e,hcavier sort of 
fabrics lave, iriipriwed inor,' in three years fiian 
in any quarter of a century before. Ay to gauz*?,' 
and ribbons, and other Urrlitakinrfs of goods, thj 
iAench still surpass us therS, and will do so, jiro- 
bably, for a long time to come ; but in the sub¬ 
stantial and more important fabrics of our looms, 
we can undersell our neighbours in maay coun- 
rfies abroad.” 

“ For which we are pai^Ty indebted to this gen¬ 
tleman, whom some qf you have ti*en upon you 
to persecute,” observed a plain-spOken Maccles¬ 
field man. ‘“lioor man as I am, I had rathey 
be myself, working under hiip, tiian theni that 
, N 2 
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have been <'vorkmg against him. And hcfw it 
came infr) their heads to suspect him is snore than 
I can gueirs. CaTne.virentleiflen', J am ready to 
swear to^y piece. That’s' the'piece I wovi': I 
pan 'swear to it, by certain marks, a&. conftlcnlly 
as my wife, coidd to our eldest by'the mole on 
his’Strm.*’ 

^.One of the Customs officers could givemn ac¬ 
count* of one circumstance which had aggravated 
the suspicions against M. Oaubion. A mysterious- 
looking package had arrived at the Custom-housdJ 
addressed to Mademoiselle, and dec^tred to «con- 
HilTT.;' -mummy focher museum. Tips pacl^ge 
had been 'detained f6r some timJbs.on pretence ef 
its beifcg tft assign the duties on an article 

which it»did not appear had been in'the contefn- 
plation of the framers'of the Custonas-regulations 
at the.peuiod of their origi'ii.,, A mumir.y could 
scarcely be specified as raw produce ; and if con¬ 
sidered as a manufactured article, it would be dif¬ 
ficult to find at parallel by which to iud^e of the 
Tide of du^ for which it was liabl^T Under this 
jieetence, tlie packsige Jliad been detained ; but 
there were suspio'ods that it enclosed son?e 
other stuffing than the linen swathing-bands of 
Egyptian jiroduction, and it was reserved for cx- 
aminatioji, in case of the whole train of evidence 
agaiij,st tl^e gentleman miscairying. The more ft 
was exapiin^, the molsj the package, looked as if 
it must conceal prohibited goods in some of its 
recesses ; butithe proof was kept for a grand ex- 
.^losion, as the catastrophe of poor M. (Haubion’s 
trials. The gssitlemen pf the Custom-house had 
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liepn now to tl!iit»tlicro-.niij;ljf lie possibly 
no more (lishftnesty in this pucUafie lliaij in those 
of M. CviubioM’s proceeding^ wliicli, had been 
alrVidy ibvestigtitcd*; ami the box liad tlierel'oro 
been opened and examined this^nim^ing, *vheu 
they found ihe tjuimniy^, the \\hf)ie inunnn/, 
(which was well fof''Mademo'isoH^’s rntfSnuni,) 
and nothing by?thc^tiiuniwiy, (Wliich was e(jually, 
well on her brother’s»accoinit.) 

Nothing now remaificd but to verify the author-* 
*Bhip of the tliirty-sevey pieces. 'I'hjce men swore 
to tvo each as their own ;• and t^erf one of the 
others waj claim'*! by a majeer. 'i'hese. diiitji- 
?even pieces unquestionable Fre#ch goods 
were all vvoveii'in Macclcsficl^l, a»r2«iiip«iiiiUiclds! 

(,'ulveneKainined. the men, and the marks 
pointed oiiU and 'diS not glance .towards the 
Frenchqjan while the investigadoii wa^gojng on. 
.lust so was it \tith the jiersevering accusers *)f 
the sfranger. The dill'erente </)etween them and 
Mr. Cidi'er was, Jjtr.t ncith'*r did^they look in M. 
Gauhion’s faie finally, but slunk away, after /hi? 
vvoitt of false accusers.^ wljle Culver wgiit 
Jip to the acquitted tt) say-^ 

“ 1 never gave worse advice, sir, than when I 
recommended you to keep quiet, and let matters 
take their course. Innocent as you arS^proved to 
4iave been all this 4ime, I hope yoa would have 
disregarded my advice, ij^our riotcsns ngighbours 
had not compelled you to throw i^ehind you. I 
thought I was giving'^'ou the mo64friendly coun¬ 
sel, sir; for, t say the truth, I thought,—witho^ 
having a bad opinion of you, either,—that you 

it3 
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had most probably been*iijvo)ved as these 
men said^^you were.” 

“ Witho,ut haviijg a^ad Qpinion of n\e ! How 
could that be ? ” 

“ Why, sij-, lyben one considers Ikjw loi>g our 
jJrohibitive lawg have been ev^ed iby^all classes 
of peijple in Vu’f',—so tiial' tlie bad were not held 
to be the worse .f6r such practices, 4 and theyivvere 
considered no stain upon the good,—it seetit.ed 
natural enough that, if yout interest tempted you 
particularly, you should cijptinue the contraband* 
trade when 'other peo'ple were thinking to have 
done ^'ith it.” . 

“ In declaring that I migh^ violate public, 
loyalty ,tft. faith in one'set of circum- 

s',a)^es, without being a bad man,” saidJVI. Gaa- 
bion, “ it seems to me'-that'-you pasa.tbe severest 
of censturo!} on the power svhich fram^ those 
fiijcumstances.” 

“ 1 have no objection, sir, to having my words 
considered it? tljat light. Tne business, of go- 
^evpments K,to guard tbe freedom Gi comnTerce, 
and not to intesfcre^vitljjt. If they choose to 
show partiality, and,to- meddle with affairs whiclp 
they cannot properly control, they beconle an¬ 
swerable for the sin of disobedience which ,is 
sure to arjte, and for all the mischiefs that follow 
in its ^rain. It^ moreover, governments take up 
any wrong notion,—such as that which has caused 
us a world of '^pe ,—^thatthe benefits of commerce 
arise from whaiais exported father than from what 
is..imported,—if such a notion is taken up, and 
obstinately acted up>on, long after the bulk of the 
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j)^)le know beltei|tli^ JulingisBowcjs are respon¬ 
sible for all tflc consequences tual visit t^icmselves 
and tbelulfiect^ewhgiii t^ey ^ave afl^jcted, either 
b;\c()iniTiercJiil*niTsIl)rtunes or by Icjjal punish^ 
nien^.” ^ y • 

“ Then y(»u coftsidcr yf)ur ancittiff^ovcrnmerfts 
(loss liberal and enli|ihtene<l tliaij the jTlescnt) 
nns\\^;iabli! alike fof «y guilt, ifj bad smuggled, 
aqd lor my troubles* under the susjiicion StTiav- 
ing smuggled 'i" 

» .lust so; and foiunore within jfny little circle 
of ^ibserviiiion than rsbotild hki?to1iave to bear 
inv share,()f.” - 

For the prosperity' of Brciac .and his 
brother,—pros'Jierity of wl^^-kw'itW'-aeighbours 
vfere jea^oas because it arose from amidsi^tlte 
destitutioi^of a host ‘?f naMve weavers ?” . 

“ 1 4 ’.ould soqp» bring myself tot bear the 
thought of tliat,*seelng that Breme is more pr««4^ 
perous still, now ^bat th5re»*is^ not destitution 
among his nerghl^urs. T'jo B»igliton coUcem 
inay«have gi’>ne down in some d^we; but 
Loftdon one has flouri^ieil gia^er proportion. 
(( could much soonci' forghrejinyself for Brem^s 
forniA prosperity, let it come whence it might, 
than for breaking the heart of a fine fellow,—a 
friend of Breme’s,—on the coast. *J. mention 
•him*because he is»a specimen of*a larg^ class 
who were induced by tl£ templathlns <jf a flou¬ 
rishing contraband trade to qixii their proper 
business, and set tlielT hearts up|p a cast which 
must disappaint them, sooner or later. Pq^ 
Pirn was made*foi as hale and«cheeiful an old 
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af^e as nian.iietH'^'' IiavM ,bu| lie and Ids np»,n- 
Lours flourislied t^jo much under a' bad sxslcin, 
and now tliey lloutisli ^oo little cuidcr better ; 
and Ibore sits the |>oor man, ^.rov'jelove'bis ti/<', 
inopii'n aiit!^ inpaniui' by bis fireside. \i blip bis 
dbugliter, wiles' sliouKl li.i\c giSlie iwi to be the 
Le&t'i>‘’'}iouseb copers to a KtHier sbe looKcd"ii|> to, 
is i^ow striving Vo kcc]) tli^-’ bdiiso in aiyitber 
sense, ^nd toiling in vain toipreservo (be appear¬ 
ances on wbieli tlieir scanty bread depends I’lin 
would never have been teni|ited to bo aii\tbiiig> 
but wliat bc'wat fit for, if lie bad not unbaivuily 
'fallen leider an artificial svstivi. Poor lellow ! 
I hoped there bad been comfort v store lor Imn 
in the sl'iiy >cipiipaniou to gobsip vvitli. Our 
p»Oi''nur'e-” 

“ My ancient enemy,” observed M.. Gaubion, 
Biniliii”. I fear sbe will hardly be glaifto bear 
'iio news of me that you will carry boine. To 
your daughters, at'- least, I trust it will be wel¬ 
come*” 

There i«Jittle intelligence tliat'will beisvel- 
come to tbem»to-dav, evCw tbougli it conci riis 
yWurself. They are n,ourniAg their old friend 
who 'lied this morning.” 

“ W’bat, nurse ' i shall be more grieved ibaii 
ever that P caused her so much jiain as I believe 
I did, by uiakvng myself, as f»r 1 could, an Fiiig-' 
lishinan.v 'But' I could it'ot help it. She left us 
no message of^peace, I fear.” 

“ Not exacisy a message, for she left no 
messages except one for my soiif and one for 
Bebacca Fim ; hut 1 heard her ‘speaking more 
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])le??antly of your fiinily yesteftJay titan I should 
have expected. She kept her own opinions to 
tho^ast; put (^le'seemed t* gr-»vv tirechof the en¬ 
mities which sjirang from'them. Slie idt kindly 
towariTs ev(r¥yi)ody,)atterly, as farji^tt' know* exj 
cept IV^. Mifdge’s'niifje-maid., WiiT, 1 ciyi tell 
you no more of Mudge’s nur*e-maid*(nor 
could ^oor niirSe herscif, I faneyV than thj)t,r,he 
wears, and has for sdne time worn, a silk gown. 
It was this wliich occaSoned the message to my' 
?on ■. viz. that, as ournfinn is nqv» prospering, 
she Hoped \se might do very well witfmut tempt- 
ing*))coplc»to weaf* silks whe never worc-the'm 
Itefore; and th4o» dying, slid could mft counte¬ 
nance what she had been so4it#lB ‘tfSi'ittO, even 
if*was to "benefit |jci; master’s trade anfl fainil^ 
The messagcHto Rebeci^ Rm related to. those of 
Rcbeccate neighb»uts who had beefl bind to 
nurse’# jioor son.* , 

“ Ah ! I rememiier your daughters told my 
sisters that sad'stoty. Can we b« (tf any selvict 

to yotir family ? Shaiy send Ad^-^or - - . ’k* 

I “ My dear sir ! whySo yau stnfa'here, letting 
fte t^lk about a iTundred vhings, while your 
ladies are in suspense about your affair ? ^*3#- 
s^vc-” 

* “ Not so. I have sent to relieve rfhem, and 

%half now follow. Tell me if I can sei;ve you.” 

“ Yes, if you can make your ilsteib forgive 
the part I have actfd towards yd'u. For those 
who have done worse, 1 will ofifer^o defence.” 

“ None is needed beyond that which is befir»e 
our eyes in the struggles of an ea^piring system of 
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monopoly. ]5ut' a few 'lay? ago, I tliou£*.Vt I 
could liavdly forg*.v(f my ojiporn'iils ; Imt now T 
am dis])os* il to wa’t urd see tlih t^tfect: of aiia- 
tural co-oMration of interests, lil t your C'o('<fcis 
have'hearK.^ojien for ‘fancies,’ ai.l a'purse 
wherewilh to f idulge tliern,let your old friend 
Short leave i n unfinished piece ujion Ihs loom 
wit"! his hour ! Hall come-;—let your daughters 
purchase French or English dresses as they list; 
*—let our neighbours and Ourselves I'c free to sell 
where we fin 1 customers ’.nost eager to buy ;—'■ 
let the government trust us to prosper after our 
CVtnmltnncr,—and there will'he no’."ntipatjdes 
mi.xed up'with our bargains; no^’ossof time and 
tempet Tri"Susj1h;K;.isly watching one another’s 
pn ceedhigs ; no mutual injury in ajijirehensiOn, 
any more than in reality.’,’' 

“ Do j’‘ou really e.xpect tO'see the day.when all 
T.;il go so smoothly with us ?” ’ 

“ That the day will fully come I believe, be¬ 
cause I alreaily sec the dawn. .flat a lew hours 
ago it BcemcJ to me all, clouded, and 1 frd’tfully 
declared I wotfh! not- abirSo the uncertainty.'”' 

“ And now ? ^ ju cannot now think of lea' - 

i'ligl'o,—to our everlasting shame? You will 
allow us t( rejiair our disgrace ?” 

“ We will repent our mutual olTences;—I my 
precijytar\cy,'’and you youl misajijirclien'sion,' 
Yes; 1-’ill S ay, and h our brotherhood as in¬ 
dividuals disc^ n the futur 9 brotherhood of our 
respective natcdns. 
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U’lir %nnur^‘s of tlie \v«>rhl ililTor in tlun^acilities for 
profliiriiii.’ (•oinii)Ms ainl*lu\«iries 

TiiV ?»'. iiutants of tin^^vorlil or de- 

piriiii^ all the co^ilbrts ^n<l luxuries tvhiiA the woitd pro- 

'1 lose wants and <l<*si|(*s run he in nollef'iee f^tiuniod 
hut hy means of nu]tuaf^‘xelian<;e.s. 'Wiey eau he I’nll)^ 
satislnvT only ny locaiis of absolutely universal and free 

exflnuiii'es. ^ 

11\ uui\\M>al and free exehainre.—that ii, hy each per- 
iicin^ ji^niiitled exchanef wluit he wanlsfli'ast fy 
■wii.it In uanis ip»>.si.— an ahsi>|^ite!y jM-rfeet syUem of 
e^MMMMiiy of ns<u*i‘(l's is estahiislu'd ; tl^e udiole ■world 
heijiiT included in the arrani;enieTi^ ^ 

T.he present want of agreement in the wh(>l% woi •15 ti 
ti(!*/?tr tiii’Tsyst ’111 dov^*n(^t iinfiUdate its jhrincljde when 
u,.}' .ed to a single It iinist «‘ver bt^lhe interest 

ol a n.uion to exeh^u^^e what it wants little at home for, 
what wants more from abi^iail.^ If denied whatfS;^^ 
wauls nost, it will be*ndse to takf w^iat is next ; 
and .so 0 . 1 , as lon^^a'^ anyUi.ng is left^'hich is prolo^d 
liet^er al-road than at home. ^ , 

'In the above case, ti^ of jhe ^'privation H^sts 

with the prohibiting power; ^l^t^ the sufferirni^ a/reC|8 ^ 
lioth tin* iradi])"- nations,—tin* one heinjj prevented ^et- 
liiiij ^\^iat it wants inos^t-“the f'!»er beXu; prej^^ jl 
purlin,with wliat it wants least. 

As tlie j?eneral interest of each nation 'A'^piires that 
l}ft*re should he perfect lilierty in ihe^exchn^'ft* of com- 
raoditie’', a»iy re.strictidn on such liberty, ^or the^ke of 
benefiting any particular clasc or classesiis a ^‘n'fice o4 
a larger interest to a smaller,—that is, t sin m govern*, 
ment. 

This sin is committed when,— 

First,—Any proMiction is granted powerful enoughs tfo 
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tempt tw evasion^ liroduO-in'T <ysloyalty, fraud, 
lousy: when, 

Seeondlj —('apital iK uii|>rnduch'\ely consumed in tin 
inaiiitena.ice r>f en npii.'.rali^s^o*’ res;tidctiv, n : whuf.. 
Thirdly*—(^'ipital is unproduotively hesiou’ed in on;.*>1111” 
thc .e wli?i-J)rodnce :it lionu* dearer than foreiy, aers t- 
»' sell abroad oheapas foreit^nersj-^-thal in luamtit 
on exp.-rtaiion : ,;ini wlien«. 

Fourtnly,—Ca, ital is diverted from iis natural (■<)ni'se 
to be employed '*iii produeiujf at lu.ine tlmt whicli is 
expulsive and inferior, iiist(|ul of in preparint^ that 
whir': will p .Tcliuse the same arliele e^ -'eo and .supe¬ 
rior aUnnid.—that is. when restnctioii\ ;ire^inj)OMd 
on iinpo''»*tti\,n. 

. J 5 ut thou*;!! the g'ene.rrjl interest is Kacrif.'.'ed. no ])arti- 
t*:ilar iv'verest is permtiiently hcnoiiied, hy spv*rial pivu-ec 
tions ; sine 

Ilestiv “Avc ‘5v.^d‘'t*-'-*rs in < vour of toe fe\v' arc violated, 
■^vi A suet violutum is the ..iteresi of the fnany ; 

* 1 -very diminution of tl^e con.'iimcr's fund eie'ses a loss 
of eustc.n to the producer. i^jL,aiii, 

The abse.X'e of conip(‘tition a..d,deprivatior of jaistom 
combine tt) make his article inferior and <lear; whii.h infe* 
riority and dearness eausk^ liis trade still furtlier to lieeline. 

Su^^U are the fevils which *;tteiid the protection of a 
'Class of producers who connot compete with foreign jiro- 
diicers of theme article. ^ 

JIf home prothlV''’* 8 'ca*' C(mrpet.‘With foreign producers, 
tkey need no protection;! as, caferis f/oril/us, buying at 
Kami Js prefepble to buying at a distance. 

^rru'corr;.etitiou cannot fail^o benedt all parties :— 
Consume.'I, by securing the greatest practicable im¬ 
provement rfiid cheapness of the article; 

Producer!, by tile coiisequent j»erpetiial extension of 
Vmaiiu j—’ind 

Society lai^e, by deter^niniiig capital to its natural 
inncls. 


W. Ctowss, Stftinford-strtet, 







